





E are passing through a com- 
mercial crisis of a very 
peculiar and complicated kind. It 
differs superficially from previous 
erises with which the present ge- 
neration is familiar in being less 
sharp but more prolonged. It is 
in some cases concurrent with, in 
others supplementary to, similar 
crises in other important nations 
with which we have intimate trade 
relations, and has been accom- 
panied by remarkable collapses of 
national credit, all of which com- 
bine to render the prospect of 
a speedy trade-recovery still dim, 
and to make any estimate of the 
actual position of this country dif- 
ficult. During all times of mer- 
cantile trouble, when credit suffers 
painful contraction and business 
recedes in volume, the popular mind 
is ready to accept the gloomiest 
views on the position of the coun- 
try. The common cry is_ that 
other nations are beating us in the 
race for wealth; that our manu- 
factures no longer hold their own 
against those of foreign nations; 
that people abroad are learning to 
do without our iron and coal, and 
growing able to make their own 
machinery; so that, if we might be- 
lieve the general outcry, the fate of 
this country issealed. The present 
crisis or period of trade recoil shows 
little exception to the rule in this 
respect. Once more the croakers 
have obtained the ear of the nation, 
and any piece of news likely to 
bear out the worst views of the 
future is eagerly seized upon and its 
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scope stretched totheutmost. Thus, 

lately, we have been entertained 
with descriptions of the manner in 
which the United States is distanc- 
ing us in the making of iron and 
steel ; we have been told that our 
railway companies are actually 
buying foreign coal, and foreign 
locomotives to burn it in; foreign 
tariffs are flung in our faces; and 
we have been over and over again 
told that free trade will prove the 
ruin of the nation, because we give 
everything and get nothing—un- 
fetter every nation, whether they 
free usin return or not. Russia, 
for instance, we are informed, is 
deliberately shutting out our iron by 
a protective duty, although we let 
her corn and oil seeds, her hides and 
tallow, in here free of duty. These 
and many other facts, notions, and 
arguments find widespread accept- 
ance at a time like the present, 
and even when not accepted in their 
entirety they colour men’s minds 
with despondent ideas. 

We propose, therefore, to make 
some examination of the facts bear- 
ing upon the present situation at 
home and abroad, in order to arrive, 
if possible, at the truth regarding the 
prospects and dangers, or advan- 
tages, of this country. The com- 
plicated forces at work will render 
this survey rather a wide one, and 
at best far from complete; but 
enough may be brought together to 
enable impartial readers to form a 
sounder conclusion on the drift of 
events than can be obtained by lis- 
tening to the dictates of the passions 
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and fears begotten directly of the 
time. The subject is all the wider, 
too, that it will involve the bring- 
ing together of some data where- 
with to form a judgment on the 
credit, progress, capacities, and 
position of a few, at least, of the 
principal foreign nations who 
are competitors against us or who 
threaten immediately to become so. 
We shall not, however, be able to 
enter so deeply into the whole sub- 
ject as could be desired ; and, before 
entering on it at all, there is a cer- 
tain preliminary work to be done, 
without which any estimate of the 
present would be comparatively 
* without value. We must go back 
and take note of some of the suc- 
cessive steps of progress which the 
trade of this country has taken 
within, say, the last forty years, in 
order that we may learn what that 
progress has been based on. The 
nature of the growth of the wealth 
of England within little more than 
a generation is of the utmost im- 
portance to an understanding of 
her future position. Many nations 
have risen to great wealth only to 
sink again, after the lapse of a few 
generations, into poverty, insig- 
nificance, and oblivion. Has the 
recent history of England, or of 
her economic policy, been of a kind 
to warrant the conclusion that she 
also’ is going the way of all the 
earth, and that the period in which 
‘we now are marks the first reces- 
sion from the culminating point in 
her career? No question could pos- 
sess deeper interest at any time; and 
just now it is beyond measure im- 
portant that we should know what 
we have-been doing and how we 
stand. ‘I shall, therefore, in this 
preliminary paper briefly trace the 
leading points of our recent commer- 
cial and ‘industrial history, and the 
leading elements . in our. present 
abounding wealth. 

The present generation is familiar 
enough, in a general way, with the 
chief features of the marvellous 
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growth of wealth which has taken 
place within the last forty years; 
and the old men of our day 
can call to mind times in curious 
contrast to the present. Yet the 
memory of the old state of things 
is rapidly growing faint; and it 
may not be amiss to remind the 
reader, therefore, of the position 
from which the generation now 
passing away started. Young 
people do not realise how very 
modern our progress has been, and 
cannot see, therefore, how many of 
the issues of it have yet to be 
worked ont. The past forty years— 
all their ontburst of fabulous 
wealth and Titanic energy not- 
withstanding—have been merely a 
sowing time. In the history of the 
world, the epoch which to us looks 
so long and so mighty in results 
may count for but little. If we 
look back to the past century, we 
shall to some extent see this. Ina 
hundred years the population of 
these islands barely increased as 
much as it now does in a decade; 
trade was small and circumscribed; 
locomotion difficult. Less than 
one hundred years ago the popula- 
tion of England was computed at 
under 10,000,000 souls—not a third 
of what itis now. As recently as 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the estimated annual make of 
iron was less than 200,000 tons: 
Our ancient cotton and woollen in- 
dustries were only creeping into 
importance towards the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, when the 
inventions of Arkwright, Har 
greaves, Crompton, and Dr: Cart- 
wright were beginning to tell on 
the cost of manufacture. Every- 
thing was slow, quiet, unprogres- 
sive ; and the social disturbances of 
the closing years of the last cen- 
tury, and- opening ones of this, did 
little, apparently, to break the sleepy 
spell. -The outburst of energy of 
life and fecundity, both of invention 
and ‘of race, came-to all appearance 


-suddenly into-being, and the nation 
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seemed to:sow and reap in a genera- 
tion more than it had done in all the 
previous ages. This is only in part 
true, however; and: the intimate 
connection which can be shown:to 
subsist between . the bustling re- 
productive present and the slow 
vegetating past, ought to make us 
eareful not hastily to assume: that 
we can yet judge of the effects of 
the labours of the present. and the 
passing generations. For it would 
be wrong to conclude that the past 
centuries had nothing to do with 
the outburst of prosperity and ‘ pro- 
gress’ that characterises the pre- 
sent time. In the history of the 
nation they are united indissolubly. 
The slowly adopted improvements, 
the patient industry and saving 
habits of the manufacturing popu- 
lation of England, unquestionably 
prepared the way for all that fol- 
lowed, and made it easy for us to 
take the lead in the world when the 
new order of things came upon 
it. Not only so; but the social and 
political events of the past bore, if 
possible, more intimately still upon 
the advancement of the present. 
The wars and conquests of Eng- 
land in the West and the East first 
of all placed her at the head of 
modern empires, and displaced the 
monarchies of the older world with 
their despotisms. By-the colonisa- 
tions in North America we assumed 
the mismanaged inheritance of 
Spain and France; and our advance 
in India checked the growth of the 
Dutch empire, stopped there also the 
foreign aggrandisement of France, 
and helped to blot out the political 
and commercial significance of 
Portugal. When the wars of the 
French Revolution began, the found- 
ations of a great empire had al- 
ready been broadly laid; and when it 
ended, England stood out as a power 
which had grown greater in the 
struggle. During this long con- 
flict we had not only maintained 
all our own acquisitions, but had 
added to them the dominions of the 
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empire of India and the possession 
of South Africa. Our position in 
the Mediterranean had been consoli- 
dated by the possession. of Malta, 
We had laid hold of the French 
colony of Mauritius, as an outport 
and. depdt. in the Indian Ocean, 
and secured the road to China by 
getting a foothold in the Straits of 
Malacca. While all these: territorial 
advantages fell to us, the Conti- 
nental turmoil had also thrown 
more and more into English hands, 
in spite of our bad navigation Jaws, 
the general conduct of international 
trade. Napoleon had made leagues 
against us, had sought to. shut 
us out of Europe, with this re- 
sult only—one after another the 
maritime power of Continental 
nations had been broken, and their 
traders almost swept from the seas 
by our privateers.. Dutchman, 
Dane,and Spaniard, Frenchman and 
Venetian, all ancient competitors of 
England, fell before her; and, when 
the sword was sheathed in .1815, it 
was no exaggerated boast to call 
her mistress of the seas. 

These facts should never be lost 
sight of in any consideration of the 
causes which have led us. to where 
we now are. Without these pre- 
paratory steps, both in domestic 
industries and in foreign wars and 
conquests, England would not, 
with all her material advantages, 
have been so entirely the gainer by 
the progress of the last fifty years 
as she has so far proved to be. It 
has not been hitherto a question of 
others distancing us in the race, 
because we have had the racecourse 
almost entirely to ourselves. Our 
old rivals were either crippled or 
driven from the field. There is 
the more need to remember this 
because the time immediately fol- 
lowing the war was one of severe 
domestic suffering, and of much 
retrograde legislation, conceived 
with a view to, if possible, lessen 
that suffering. The peace of 1815 
found England well-nigh exhausted. 
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Her National Debt had risen to 
840,000,000l., involving an annual 
charge of 32,000,000l., which had 
to be borne by asorely impoverished 
population. In order to raise the 
necessary supplies recourse was 
had to increased fiscal burdens; 
and between 1815 and 1820 over 
1,000,000], new customs duties 
alone were, on balances, imposed 
upon the imports of the country. 
The worst of all the laws which 
then restricted trade were those 
relating to the exports and im- 
ports of corn, which the younger 
men of to-day have well-nigh for- 
gotten. During the eighteenth cen- 
“tury, and indeed for a long period 
anterior thereto, a blind and short- 
sighted policy had been pursued 
with regard to this great food staple, 
under the prevailing notion that 
it was the duty of the State to 
protect the home agricultural in- 
terests, irrespective of all others. 
But it was not until the beginning 
of the present century that these 
bad laws began to press with their 
full cramping power on the trade 
of the country. Then the ever- 
shifting provisions for dealing with 
the corn trade began to tell, be- 
cause the population of the king- 
dom was fast growing out of the 
capacities of home production to 
supply it with food. A bad harvest 
occurring in 1816 tended to aggra- 
vate the mischief caused by the 
high duties levied on imports, and 
the practical prohibition which 
they put on any import below a 
given price. Many enlightened 
persons in this country saw the 
evils of this false system ; but the 
landed interest was too strong and 
blind to admit of reform, and for 
many years the country had to 
submit to a protective ‘sliding 
scale’ of duty under which, as the 
price of corn went up, the import 
duty decreased, and vice versi. By 
an Act passed as late as 1828 it was 
arranged that 62s. per quarter should 
be taken as the centre point, as it 
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were, of this scale. When corn was 
at that price the import duty was to 
be 248. 8d.; and when it rose to 69s. 
the duty fell to 15s.8d. Should the 
price rise to 73s. per quarter, then 
the duty fell to 1s., its minimum. 
It is difficult nowadays to realise 
the torture which such legislation 
as this imposed on the trader who, 
by a mere fall of 28. or 3s. in the 
price of a quarter of wheat, might 
find himself, through the action of 
this sliding scale, compelled to stand 
a loss of 17s. or 18s., owing to the 
additional duty which fell to be 
paid. With a growing population, 
and an increasing tendency in that 
population to gather round manu- 
facturing centres, the misery which 
was often entailed by this practical 
prohibition of food imports is not 
to be described. It gave rise to 
discontent, and sometimes to in- 
cipient rebellion ; to riots often, fol- 
lowed byill-judgedinterferenceof the 
authorities, such as in the so-called 
massacre of ‘Peterloo’ in 1819. 
Yet it was not till after long years 
of agitation by John Bright, Richard 
Cobden, and other leaders of the 
Anti-Corn Law League, that the 
landed party gave way sullenly, and 
assented, amid the most gloomy 
predictions of impending ruin, to 
the repeal of the sliding scale alto- 
gether, and the virtual abolition of 
all corn laws by the substitution of 
a fixed duty of 1s. per quarter. 
Thus recently was one of the 
most oppressive pieces of fiscal 
legislation that man could have 
conceived withdrawn; and not 
until 1849, when that law came 
into force, could the industries 
of the country be said to be any- 
thing like unfettered. Yet twenty 
years more passed before this shil- 
ling duty—the last rag of protection 
—was itself flung aside, and the im- 
port of corn became perfectly free. 
Slight as that duty was, there can 
be no question that it sometimes 
told injuriously on the import of 
corn; as will be understood when it 
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is remembered that, on the wheat 
and flour imports of last year, this 
shilling duty would have yielded a 
gross income of 1,383,000/.'! But 
many other changes had in the 
meantime taken place, all tending 
more and more to throw off the 
shackles of trade, and to enable 
the energies of the people to have 
the fullest, freest play. Up to 1820 
the reactionary fiscal policy to which 
we have alluded affected all depart- 
ments of business more or less. 
Duties that looked light, but 
whose effect was crushing, or at 
best harassing, were imposed here, 
there, and everywhere. With 1820 
there came a change, however; and 
between 1821 and 1825 we find a 
clear 4,500,000l. worth of duties 
knocked off the tariff, with no loss 
at all to the revenue, but, on the 
contrary, a gain of nearly 2,000,000l. 
From that time forward, with the 
single exception of the period 1836 
to 1840, when there was an in- 
crease in the customs duties levied 


of, on balances, nearly 1,000,000., 
the knocking off of fetters went on 
until, as we find from a table in 
that admirable work, Tooke and 
Newmarch’s History of Prices, by 


1855 ‘134 millions of duties, or 
two-thirds of the entire customs 
revenue, had been remitted, and 
that still the produce was within 
14 million of the amount at which 
it stood before a single remission had 
taken place.’ These changes have 
all to be taken into account in 
coming to any just conclusion re- 
garding the present position of the 
country or in estimating the progress 
which it has made ; and, if we con- 
tinue the statement to the present 
time, we shall see the freedom under 
which we now exist more clearly 
still, as well as how very modern 
it is. 

As late as 1840 our customs 
tariff was described in the report 
of a committee of the House of 
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Commons as ‘presenting neither 
congruity nor unity of purpose;’ 
as ‘often aiming at incompatible 
ends,’ seeking both to produce 
revenue and to protect interests in 
ways incompatible with each other. 
There were no fewer than 1,150 
different rates of duty chargeable 
on imported articles, very few of 
which had been imposed on any 
recognised standard; and the come 
mittee gave a list of 862 of such 
articles which were subject to 
duty, seventeen of which then pro- 
duced 94 per cent. of a revenue 
amounting to 23,000,0001. No less 
than 147 of the articles enumerated 
as subject to duty had not ap- 
parently been imported at all, for 
they yielded nothing. The articles 
which yielded the greater part of ~ 
the revenue are enumerated as 
follows : Sugar, tea, tobacco, spirits, 
wine, timber, corn, coffee, butter, 
currants, tallow, seeds, raisins, 
cheese, cotton, sheep’s wool, and 
silk manufactures; and this mere 
enumeration reveals to us what » 
gulf there is between a genera- 
tion ago and to-day. The present 
customs tariff contains less than two 
dozen articles all told, and including 
those on which duty is imposed 
to countervail the excise charges 
on internal products. The ordinary 
import articles on which duty is 
charged number only seven, and 
from amongst them sugar, butter, . 
tallow, timber, seeds, cotton, wool, 
and silk goods have disappeared. 
Yet the gross revenue from: 
customs was not 4,000,000l. less 
in 1875 than it was in 1840 with 
nearly goo articles on the list. The 
effect of this freedom from burdens 
can hardly be measured, however, 
by a mere statement of the wonder. 
ful elasticity of our revenue, strong 
testimony although that be to the 
increasing wealth of the community, 
These remissions of taxes have 
added incalculably to the powey 
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1 Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners of Customs for 1875, 
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which we in this country possess to 
govern the markets of the world, 
as we shall by-and-by take occa- 
sion to demonstrate when we come 
to deal with foreign tariffs. 

Here, then, is in outline another 
great step in what may be called 
the negative elements of progress 
which this country has taken. The 
reforms came slowly, and were often 
the result of protracted struggles ; 
but they did come, and following 
all the preparatory steps which the 
nation had taken— mostly by a 
kind of blind chance—told most 
effectively on her commercial and 
industrial position. 

But there is yet another hindrance 
the removal of which has to be 
noticed, and which, till removed, 
cramped England very seriously, viz. 
the navigation laws and the great 
trade monopoly of the East India 
Company, These acted most inju- 
riously on the enterprise and trade 
of the country. The principle of the 
navigation laws was essentially the 
same as that which lay at the root 
of the corn laws and of all legis- 
lation designed, as it was thought, 
to benefit and protect home trade 
from the effects of foreign com- 
petition. They date from a very 
early period, and took as long to 
remove from the statute-book of 
the realm as the corn laws did. It 
was not till 1651, however, that 
the definite determination to foster 
home navigation as it was thought, 
and attack the prosperity of other 
countries, took a complete and 
definite shape. In the end of that 
year a law was passed, the object 
of which was to cripple the trade of 
the Dutch, then rapidly approach- 
ing the zenith of their commer- 
cial prosperity. By that law it 
was enacted that no products of 
Asia, Africa, America, or Europe 
should be imported into this 
country in other than British ships. 
As regards Europe some slight 
modification was made a few years 
later, specified articles being sub- 
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stituted for countries- in. all in- 
stances save Russia and Turkey ; 
but the modification, was. worth 
little. As a piece of revenge against 
the Dutch this law had little effect; 
but as a means of hindering the 
prosperity of England it was. the 
most ingenious. device that could 
have been framed, and, had Holland 
had within herself the resources 
and wealth which were possessed by 
England, the effect of such. short- 
sighted policy might have been to 
place England to-day almost as 
much out of the running as Spain 
is now. Holland was internally 
poor when. measured by her am- 
bitions, however, and overstrained 
herself in the effort to keep the 
lead. Yet, as it was, we lost a good 
deal of foreign trade through the 
operation of the law, because we 
had not got the shipping nor the 
resources that were necessary to 
maintain it; and by-and-by, as other 
powers rose in the world, they 
began to retaliate upon us with laws 
as exclusive and as destructive to 
us as ours were to them, until, had 
matters gone on in this spirit of 
retaliation, every country would 
have in the end become perforce 
self-contained; there would have 
been no international trade, only 
universal exclusion and dead-lock. 
Fortunately, retaliatory measures 
brought this country somewhat to 
reason, and did for us what plain 
sense and reason appeared quite 
unable to accomplish. It took 
longer time, however, to accom- 
plish the complete deliverance of 
our mercantile marine from the 
baneful influence of ‘ protective’ 
jealousy than to accomplish any 
other great free-trade reform. A 
tentative effort to lessen the con- 
sequences of confining the carrying 
trade of England to English ships 
was made in 1825 by Mr. Huskisson; 
but it was not till 1854 that com- 
plete free trade on the sea. was 
granted by the abolition of any 
restriction as to the nationality of 
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vesselsengaged in thecoasting trade 
of the kingdom. Four years pre- 
viously the abolition of all restric- 
tions affecting foreign trade had 
paved the way for thisfinal measure; 
and, by setting free the resources of 
other powers,‘ had stimulated our 
own mercantile marine, and opened 
the. way for a great expansion of 
business. For many years the policy 
of reciprocity had been advocated 


.—what James VI. would have 


called the ‘ niffer for niffer’ policy ; 
but. it proved a complete failure. 
Other nations would not .make 
patched-up engagements. of this 
kind; and it was not till England 
took the lead in granting freedom 
to commerce without. conditions 
that other nations began to follow 
in her wake. The trade monvpoly 
of the East India Company had been 
abolished in 1834. 

Here, then, we have noted briefly 
the various steps and leading cha- 
racteristics of the commercial re- 
forms which, in this country, either 
paved the way for or secured the 
benefit of the great outburst of 
enterprise and influx of wealth 
which began in the second quarter 
of the present century. These 
various reforms constitute, so to say, 
the negative side of the modern com- 
mercial prosperity which this coun- 
try built upon the foundations of 
her world-wide empire; and,in order 
to get a complete outline of the 
position which we at present occupy, 
we must now revert briefly to the 
positive side of the subject; we 
must find out where the great 
modern:wealth has come from, and 
on what it has been based. Free- 
dom of trade no doubt did much 
to call wealth and enterprise into 
being ; but in what did this wealth 
consist ? 

Happily the leading features are 
not difficult to trace. Although 
the foundations of the great manu- 
facturing industries of this country 
lie far back in the past, their de- 
velopment, like the growth of free: 
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trade principles, is quite modern, 
and dates in reality from the day 
when George Stephenson won the 
competition at Liverpool with his 
locomotive ‘the Rocket,’ settling 
thereby ‘the question of railroad 
travelling by steam beyond dispute. 
The mere stimulus to all kinds of 
mining and manufacturing indus- 
tries which this victory and the sub- 
sequent railway operations gave, 
was itself enough to cause the 
trade of this country to-press for- 
ward by ‘leaps and bounds.’ . Since 
November 1830, it may be said to 
have done so; and the mere fact 
that England was the originator of 
the railway systems of the world, 
and that she contained within her- 
self almost boundless materials 
wherewith to supply those sys- 
tems, would itself suffice to ex- 
plain the pre-eminence which 
from that day to this has been un- 
questionably hers. The great na- 
tural resources of the country 
were first employed in supplying 
the materials for home develop- 
ment, and then gradually the wealth 
thus acquired by digging in the 
bowels of the earth was utilised in 
tempting or leading other nations 
into a eareer of ‘ progress’ similar 
to ourown. In spite of the many 
losses which individuals suffered in 
the early days of this progress, the 
nation grew steadily richer and its 
stores of realised wealth increased 
with every new enterprise almost 
that it took up. It might drive some 
few individuals to despair, or ruin 
whole groups in their efforts to find 
the particular moiety of capital 
which they had subscribed to a 
particular railway; but the ruin of 
these was uot felt in the general 
tide of prosperity. Year by year 
the amount of property assessed for 
income tax grew in value, hardly 
pausing for the panics and wide- 
spread ruins of 1847, 1857, and 
1866. In 1848 the swelling ex- 
ports of the country dipped under 
the weight of the commercial de- 
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pression from about 59,000,000. 
to 53,000,0001.; but in 1849 they 
jumped about 10 millions, to over 
63,000,0001. Since then, with only 
brief dips, the upward movement of 
reproductive industries has been 
continuous up to 1874. Each year 
the realised wealth of the one be- 
fore told, as it were, in swelling the 
working power of the nation, and 
in enlarging the business capacities 
and scope of its credit. A bare 
statement of the fact that for the 
first five-and-thirty years of this 
century the imports of this country 
never were above 50,000,000/. per 
annum, and the exports neverabove 
48,000,000l., according to the ‘ real 
value’ computation, and that by 1870 
the one had risen to 303,257,000l. 
and the other (exclusive of re-ex- 
ports) to 200,000, 0001., tells us some- 
thing of the immense stride which 
the business of England has made 
in the interval. Slow creeping 


gave way to haste; patient building 
up of fortunes to huge enterprises 


in which millions were staked, 
and lost or won in a _ single 
throw. These figures tell, how- 
ever, but a small part of the 
story, and we have to remember 
the enormous stimulus to increase 
in population which this activity 
gave. The producing power of 
the community was augmented in 
all ways with the invention of new 
modes of locomotion, and the fast- 
thickening population tended to 
congregate more and more by the 
great centres of trade and manu- 
facture. Thus the population of 
Lancashire, which was only some 
800,000 in 1811, had risen by 1871 
to 2,800,000 odd. Thatof Yorkshire 
(all divisions) was in 1811 under 
1,000,000, and in 1871 was about 
2,400,000. But the changes are 
most conspicuous in the growth of 
the population of cities. The popu- 
lation of London is now more than 
double what it was in 1831, and near- 
ly fourfold that of the first year of 
the present century. Liverpool had 
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about 494,000 inhabitants in 1871; 
in 1831 only 202,000. Birmingham 
has increased from 184,000 in 1841 
to 344,000 in 1871. Bradford had 
only 67,000 in 1841; and in 1871 
had 146,00o—more than doubled 
in thirty years. So with Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, the figures being 70,000 
odd against 128,000 odd, at these 
respective dates; and instances 
might be multiplied—the ten- 
dency being evidently towards 
the massing of population in great 
centres of business; a tendency 
which, apart from all questions of 
modern sanitary improvement, ap- 
pears to have had a most stimu- 
lating effect on the growth of popu- 
lation. This massing, and the great 
facilities with which the people were 
fed by the new modes of convey- 
ance, and through the freedom of 
imports which a prevalence of free 
trade allowed, had also a strong 
influence upon the producing power 
of the industries of the kingdom. 
The tendency was to reduce waste 
of energy and waste of time to 
a minimum, and hence to lower cost 
of production and the wear of human 
life. The internal trade of the coun- 
try was thus quickened as inevitably 
as the external; and, although wealth 
in the first instance tended to stay 
with the great capitalists who had 
the fortune to lead the van in the 
new order of things, it was impos- 
sible that they should keep it. 
Gradually the gains of the great 
railway syndics of the country be- 
gan to tell on the comforts of the 
masses. As luxury grew, wants 
grew, and with wants new em- 
ployments and an ever-broaden- 
ing basis for trade to rest up- 
on. With every new store of 
savings, and every fresh return from 
old invested savings—the staying 
power of the country—the area of 
its permanent and necessary wants 
tended to grow, offering a solid 
barrier, as it were, below which no 
mere dip in the tide of progress 
could go. 
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Side by side with the increased 
produce of the country, the increased 
manufactures, and the increasing 
wealth, there were growing up faci- 
lities for intercommunication with 
all parts of the world, and with 
that an increasing tendency to emi- 

tion. The home hives were con- 
stantly throwing off young swarms, 
which, settling now in America, 
now in Australia, now in Africa, 
became so many new centres of 
demand, so many links in the trade 
chain that we had bound round the 
world. In 1871 the population of 
Canada, the Australian colonies, 
and of South Africa and the West 
Coast of Africa, with the various 
islands possessed by England in 
the African seas, was upwards of 
7,000,000 ; and the European por- 
tion of it, which formed the majority, 
had more than doubled in the last 
quarter of a century. These colo- 
nies did, most of them, a much 
greater business than their mere 
population would at first imply, and 
did most of it with home. The 
rich gold discoveries in 1848 in 
California, and in 1851 in Australia, 
the new stimulus given by them on 
all sides to the rapid development 
of business, and the rapid dissemina- 
tion of modern improvements, have 
had an enormous effect in enlarging 
the dealings of England with her 
colonies and dependencies, as well 
as with the United States of North 
America. To the last-named, for 
example, we exported 11,000,000l. 
worth of goods in 1848 against 
7,000,000l, the year before, and the 
total rose to 23,600,000l. in 1853; 
reaching, with many dips and se- 
vere fluctuations, the highest figures 
ever touched in 1871, when our 
total exports were 40,700,000l, It 
was not till 1847 that the total 
exports of the United Kingdom to 
the Australian colonies first ex- 
ceeded 1,500,000/,; but in 1852 
they rose (mainly by the pur- 
chasing power which the new gold 
from New South Wales and Vic- 
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toria imparted) to 4,200,000l., and 
next year increased by more than 
10,000,000l., namely to 14,500,000l. 
From this high level there was an 
immediate falling away; still the 
figures never again fell much below 
10,000,000l., and in 1874 rose to over 
19,000,0001, We might go on swell- 
ing the list, but these are the more 
striking examples. If our exports 
rose rapidly, still more so did 
the imports. To an_ increasing 
degree, as the fast growing po- 
pulation of this country centred 
in the manufacturing and mining 
districts, we became dependent 
upon foreign nations for our food ; 
and from the manner in which we 
were making all nations our debtors. 
it was becoming more and more 
easy for us as a nation to buy our 
food from them. It is not to be 
supposed that the yield of our own 
land was growing less—quite the 
reverse. It was, on the whole, 
steadily increasing under the im- 
proved modes of agriculture which 
were being introduced ; but it was 
not enough. We had become a 
manufacturing nation instead of an 
agricultural one, and we were 
richer, and lived higher in conse- 
quence, and we had more mouths 
to feed, therefore we spent more 
abroad. It is worth observing re- 
garding our imports howthoroughly 
their totals have continually belied 
the old mercantile theory that a 
nation was rich only in proportion 
to the gold it possessed. Since 
1860 up to the end of last year 
the declared value of our imports 
of foreign and colonial produce 
exceeded that of our exports of 
British produce and manufactures in 
the aggregate about 999,000,0001. ; 
yet, in the face of this seemingly 
overwhelming adverse balance, we 
have gone on growing richer and 
richer. How can this be? In 
the first place we do not keep 
all our imports: we re-export a 
certain quantity — latterly, from 
45,000,0001, to 60,000,000/. worth 
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a year; and these re-exports must be 
taken as a. set-off against the heavy 
adverse figure. Over the sixteen 
years which we have estimated 
they may, perhaps,account for about 
$50,000,0001. Again, it should never 
be forgotten that, however accurate 
the prices now set down at the ports 
may be, they never represent the 
real state. of the account. The prices 
of the imports from abroad are 
naturally set down at more than 
the original cost of the goods, and 
those of the exports at consider- 
ably less than the merchant expects 
ultimately to receive for them. 
According as his profit is 5, or 10, 
or 20 per cent. each way of the 
account is the real ultimate balance 
brought nearer the exchange of 
commodities, and. their liquidation 
of. each other, so to say, made more 
easy. And, finally, it should also 


be remembered that the rapid de- 
velopment of our internal wealth, 
the increase of our business as 
world-goods-carriers, and the profits 


which our merchants have derived 
from the import as well as from the 
export trade, have all enabled us to 
lend to foreign countries, so that 
they have within the last thirty or 
forty years become more and more 
heavily our debtors. As rapidly as 
the balance rose against them in 
this way, sorapidly did our command 
over all kinds of foreign products 
increase, and so much the less did 
an excessive import embarrass us. 
In 1875, for example, after the 
great borrowings of foreign coun- 
tries had nearly stopped, and, as a 
consequence, their purchasing power, 
our exports of home produce were 
fully 150,000,0001. less than our 
imports nominally, and probably 
at the very lowest computation 
really were less by half that amount 
after taking account of the profits 
and compensating re-exports. Yet 
we stood that heavy adverse balance 
without flinching, and might stand 
many more, because the worldis still, 
and will long remain, heavily in our 
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debt. The excess imports repre- 
sent, in fact, to a large extent 
profit on our exports and foreign 
investments. We might pursue 
this interesting enquiry to some 
length.; but enough has been said to 
show the characteristics as. well as 
the volume.of the business we have 
been. doing, and how little the 
lopsidedness of the account. need 
alarm us. 

All these economic changes and 
forces, involving the continuously 
augmenting demands of the popu- 
lation at -home, and the continued 
‘improvement’. of countries abroad, 
have redounded, so far, to the ad- 
vantage of England. She has been 
the pioneer in the march of 
material progress, and _ has . fur- 
nished the means by which that 
progress could be attained by others 
as well as herself. Possessed of 
enormous mineral resources, which 
modern discoveries have called into 
manifold new uses, she has em- 
ployed them in, to a certain extent, 
fitting out the world to be her rival. 
She has built steamships and rail- 
ways for the great powers on the 
Continent, and lavished her sub- 
stance, as it were, to bring them 
up to her level. For a time 
‘ progress’ might be almost said to 
be synonymous with the growth of 
English business and manufactures ; 
and, whatever comes, a great deal 
of the ground we have thus occu- 
pied must, we believe, for a time 
remain to us, solely because there is 
no one else to take it up. 

But here another question starts 
up. What has been the actual net 
result to England and her custom- 
ers of. this enormous increase of 
business within the past twenty- 
five or thirty years? We have 
seen that everything has been done 
to encourage trade, and that, all 
over the world, England has pos- 
sessed herself of markets for her pro- 
ductions; but we have not yet seen 
how far this enormous increase in 
buying and selling has been placed 
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on a sound footing. Have we, in 
other words, been growing richer 
proportionately with our increased 
business, and have other nations 
benefited by their dealings with us 
to the extent that their heavy pay- 
ments to us every year might lead 
us to believe? The answer which 
such questions require is a very 
long one, involving, as it does, the 
whole subject of international credit 
and wealth; and we can here deal 
with but a small section of it. 

As far as regards the trade of 
England, the prosperity and de- 
velopment have in one sense been 
bond fide enough. We have raised 
millions of tons of iron and coal 
where formerly we raised only 
hundreds and thousands; we have 
wrought the products of our mines 
into innumerable works of utility, 
which have been scattered broad- 
cast over the world, yielding a rich 
harvest of gain. In the early part 


of the century, as we have seen, 
the exports of this country were 
insignificant, both in quantity and 


value, and in nothing more so than 
iron and coal. . But after 1840 this 
was quite altered. In the ten 
years 1840 to 1849 inclusive, the 
total quantity of coal exported 
exceeded 22,000,000 tons, having 
risen from 1,600,000 tons in 1840 to 
2,800,000 tons in 1849. The next 
decade to 1859 gives an export of 
49,836,000 tons, and shows an in- 
crease from 3,352,000 tons in 1850 
to 7,000,000 tons in 1859. For the 
third decade to 1869 the total export 
had risen to 92,600,000 tons,and was 
abont 3,500,000 tons more in 1869 
than:in 1860, the figure for the 
latter year being 10,700,000 tons. 
Since then the progression has been 
almost without a break till 1374, 
when 14,000,000 tons were ex- 
ported. Last. year, there was an 
increase on even that queatity, 
notwithstanding that the tide of 
reaction, now the cause of so much 
complaint, had fully set in, and the 
export rose, to 14,500,000 - tons. 
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The reaction was, in point of fact, 
one of value, not of quantity, as is 
proved by the fall in the value 
which accompanied the increase in 
quantity. The 14,500,000 tons ex- 
ported last year was worth only 
9,600,0001. against 12,000,000l. for 
the smaller quantity of the previous 
year. With iron the extraordinary 
increase in the volume of the ex- 
ports is quite asremarkable. In the 
ten years to 1849 the total quantity 
of all kinds of iron, except ma- 
chinery, exported was 4,600,000 
tons, and had risen to 700,000 tons 
in 1849 as compared with less than 
300,000 tons in 1840. From 1850 
to 1859 the total quantity exported 
reaches over 12,000,000 tons, and 
had increased with but trifling 
dips from 780,000 tons in 1850 to 
1,465,000 tons in 1859. The pro- 
gress in the next decade was 
more remarkable still, a total of 
nearly 18,000,000 tons having been 
exported between 1860 and 1869 
inclusive, and the annual quantity 
having risen from 1,500,000 tons in 
the former year to about 2,700,000 
tons in the latter. This progress 
continued up to 1872, when the 
highest quantity ever reached— 
3,400,000 tons — was exported. 
Since then there has been a falling 
off; but the reduction in 1875, as 
compared with 1874, is only some 
30,000 tons; and the lowest total 
touched since 1870—viz. 2,457,000 
tons—is stillabove the total of 1868. 
Here also, as a matter of course, the 
values do not. show the same regu- 
larity; but, on the contrary, have 
fluctuated severely, and are now 
much lower than they were two 
years ago. In estimating the true 
position. and prosperity of English 
trade, however, it is, after all, to 
quantities that we have to look. 
A slight over-production one year 
may cause a sharp. recoil in 
values the -next; but if, on 
the. whole, the consumption -of 
our products goes on increasing, 
the inference must be that business 
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is radically on a sound basis—that 
of the real wants of mankind—and 
that depression in prices will pass 
off now as they have done before. 
It is urged, however, as rds 
iron, that, although the total weight 
has kept advancing with fair uni- 
formity, the kinds now exported are 
different from what they were. 
Foreign nations want more raw 
or pig iron, and less manafac- 
tured, as they get out of tute- 
lage and learn to ‘do for them- 
selves.” This is to some degree 
true; and accordingly, for three 
years, from 1871 to 1873, the 
quantity of pig-iron exported had 
increased almost as steadily as that 
‘of railway kinds fell off; and since 
then, although both have fallen off 
in some degree, the decline in 
railway sorts has been much the 
most marked, until, last year, less 
than 550,000 tons were exported, 
against 1,060,000 tons in 1870. 
Thestatement, therefore, that people 
are now buying our raw iron to 
use in their own manufactures, 
and that one branch of our trade is 
rapidly being ruined by foreign 
competition, is, to some extent, a 
reasonable one. We doubt whether 
this be the true interpretation in all 
cases, however, but shall return to 
the subject when the condition of 
other countries comes to be ex- 
amined. All that we have to do 
in the meantime is to show how 
marvellous the growth of the pros- 
perity of this country has been 
since the making of railways 
became the fashion of the world. 
The future cannot be judged by 
the position of England alone. We 
selected iron and coal for the 
purpose of illustrating this growth, 
because they are our most important 
indigenous products, and the most 
immediate sources of our great 
wealth; but the same kind of 
illustration is to be found in the 
statistics of our textile manu- 
factures, to which we must revert, 
but with more brevity. In cotton 
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piece goods, for example, our ex- 
ports were only about 790,000,000 
yards, worth 17,600,000l., in 1840 
—a higher figure that, moreover, 
than for either of the two suc- 
ceeding years; but in 1874 they 
had reached 3,607,000,000 yards, 
of a declared value of 55,000,000!. 
There have been, of course, inter- 
ruptions in this extraordinary pro- 
gress; but they have never sufficed 
to check permanently the growing 
volume of the trade. The com- 
mercial panic of 1866, for example, 
had a most beneficial influence in 
extending it. For some years 
eyed exports of cotton goods 
ad been rather low, partly be- 
cause cotton was both dear and 
scarce ; but with the reduced prices 
of 1866 and succeeding years 
there came a marked revival—so 
much so, indeed, that the quantity 
exported in 1867 was upwards of 
800,000,000 yards more than in 
1865, and over 1,000,000,000 more 
than the export of 1864. The same 


statements apply more or less closely 
to the panics of 1847 and 1857, and 
give good augury for the results of 
the present stagnant condition of 
business, should there be no causes 
at work elsewhere to counteract the 


good effect here. The woollen 
manufactures of the country tell 
the same story. Exclusive of 
carpets the exports of woollen and 
worsted goods in 1840 barely 
reached 67,000,000 yards; in 1872 
they had risen to 401,000,000 
yards; and although they fell the 
next year to about 317,000,000 
yards, and last year to 310,000,000, 
still either of these figures is 
higher than the highest previous to 
1872, while times of low prices 
have always led to renewed ex- 
pansion. 

Obviously, as we have already 
shown, the import side of the account 
must grow in proportion. We buy 
more from other countries because 
we sell them more. Exchange of 
commodities has become quickened 
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all overthe world ; and our traders in 
all parts of it, in enriching them- 
selves, help to enrich also those 
with whom they trade. The ra- 
pidity of communication with all 
parts of the world which was 
established by means of steam, and 
the later development of electric 
telegraphy, and the extreme facilities 
which our internal communications 
gave us, enabled us to buy, import, 
and manufacture rapidly all kinds 
of raw produce, which we ex- 
ported at a profit which still 
again increased our command over 
the resources of other countries. 
The population is a working one ; 
and both the idle by force of circum- 
stances and the voluntary drones 
are comparatively few with us, so 
that all are more or less able to 
do something towards securing this 
harvest of gain. Therefore the im- 
port trade of the country grew 
apace; not for the staples of manu- 
facture merely, but in increasing 
degree for the luxuries which 
wealth alone could command. As 
tax after tax was lopped off those 
classes of articles suited for manu- 
factures which went to constitute 
our principal foreign purchases, and 
as the industries connected with 
these raw produce staples, more and 
more unshackled, leaped forward to 
ever fresh conquests, the people 
recouped the national exchequer by 
increased payments on the articles 
of luxury or food still taxed." We 
therefore find that while the imports 
of such goods as raw cotton were 
comparatively stationary from 1840 
to 1848, and had only increased 
from about 8,000,000 cwt. in 1854 
to 14,000,000 ewt. in 1874, such an 
article of comparative luxury as 
coffee had increased in import 
from 66,500,000 lbs. in 1845 to 
157,500,000 lbs. in 1874, that it 
had reached as much as 192,000,000 
Ibs. in 1871, and was 178,000,000 
Ibs. last year. Of all raw produce for 
manufacturing purposes whose im- 
port has increased, wool stands out 
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pre-eminent,its import having grown 
from 46,000,000 Ibs. in 1842—the 
lowest figure in the decade 1840 to 
1849—to over 119,000,000 lbs. in 
1853, and to 344,500,000 lbs. in 
1874; but even in this instance it 
would be rash to say that the increase 
has kept pace with the growth ofa 
demand for pure luxuries, because 
this greatly augmented import is 
due in some considerable degree to 
the special circumstance that our 
own Australian and South African 
colonies are amongst the chief wool- 
growing regions, and that they tend 
naturally to send all their wool 
here to market, regardless whe- 
ther it is ultimately bought for 
home manufacture or not. There 
has hence been an _ increasing 
tendency of late years for this 
country to become a sort of em- 
porium for raw wool for the rest of 
Europe, just as Europe has had in 
the past to come to us (and as for- 
merly it had to go to Venice) for 
many of the products of the East 
which the possession of empire 
there, and of the great mercantile 
navy of the world, made us almost 
the sole important vendors of. 
With wool this re-export has con- 
sequently been much more ex- 
tensive than with cotton or any 
other staple, as is shown by the 
fact that in 1840 we only re- 
exported 1,000,c00lbs. or so of 
foreign colonial wool, whereas in 
1874 we re-exported upwards of 
144,000,000 lbs. The growth of 
a sort of middleman or brokerage 
trade in this article has been, more- 
over, steady and almost con- 
tinnous; whereas in the case of 
cotton the fluctuations have been 
more frequent, and its progress less 
marked, Europe being less depen- 
dent on us forit, for one thing. The 
first year in which we re-exported 
1,000,000 cwt. of raw cotton was 
1851; the highest quantity we ever 
re-exported was 3,500,000 cwt. in 
1866; and in 1873 the quantity had 
fallen to less than 2,000,000 cwt., 
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rising again in 1874 to 2,300,000 
ewt., and last year to rather more 
than that quantity. 

The home consumption of such 
articles as tea has, however, risen 
from. 32,000,0c00lbs. in 1840 to 
137,300,000 Ibs. in 1874; unmanu- 
factured tobacco from 22,500,000 
Ibs. to 45,000,000 lbs., and the 
finer prepared kinds—manufac- 
tured cigars, snuff, &c.—from 
194,000 lbs. to 1,300,000 lbs. Wine, 
which was consumed at home to 
the extent of 6,500,000 galls. in 
1840, and did not rise sensibly 
in quantity before 1860, is now— 
with, to be sure, the reduced duties 
in foree—entered for home con- 

~ sumption to the extent of 17,000,000 
and 18,000,000 galls. per annum. 
The consumption of cocoa has in- 
creased in the same period from 
2,000,000 lbs. to 9,000,000 lbs., and 
of all kinds of foreign spirits from 
3,500,000 galls. to 10,500,000 galls. 


At the same time that this has 


been going on, there have been 
large increases in the imports of 
more expensive kinds of food, or 
raw produce used in the prepara- 
tion of drink ; such as beef, bacon, 
cheese, butter, eggs, fruits, and 
hops—all indicative of a great in- 
crease in the general spending 
power, and of a gradual permeation 
of the masses of the nation with 
some of the advantages of the new 
wealth at first the possession of the 
few. 

We might pursue this investiga- 
tion till it became . unbearably 
wearisome; but enough has already 
been said to demonstrate the re- 
markable advancement of the nation 
in wealth and prosperity, and its 
increased and increasing command 
of the luxuries produced abroad in 
return for its toil. and enterprise, 
for.the riches. it has found in the 
bowels of the earth,.and the me- 
chanical skill. with which those 
riches. have been turned to aceount. 

As a broad result we may say the 
total volume of, the trade of Eng- 
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land was, in 1873, 682,292,000l., 
of which 371,290,000l. were im- 
ports exclusive of bullion. This 
was, per head of the population, an 
import of 111. 118. 2d., and an ex- 
port of 7/. 18s. rod. Sinee then 
the value has declined; but the 
volume is still much larger than it 
was ten years ago, when people in 
some places thought the country 
had reached the maximum of its 
prosperity. It is no wonder that 
in these {circumstances the gross 
assessable value of property and 
profits assessed in the United King- 
dom has risen from 286,885,o00l. 
in 1854, the first year in which 
Jreland paid imcome tax, to 
514,000,000. in 1873. 

The prosperity of this country 
rests, therefore, in one view of it 
at least, on a most solid foundation. 
What we have made is our own, 
not borrowed. We have dug in 
the ground, and laboured in the 
workshop and the field, all the land 
through ; we have ploughed the sea 
with our ships and steamers with 
such success that all the markets of 
the world have been more or less 
opened to us. The total tonnage of 
British vessels entered and cleared 
with cargoes at home ports from 
and to the colonies and foreign na- 
tions has risen from 5,200,000 tons 
in 1840, to 39,000,000 tons in 1874; 
and such is the increase in our 
steamship business that the gross 
tonnage of such, entered and 
cleared, has risen in the same pe- 
riod from 663,000 tons to about 
19,500,000 tons. In 1840 we had 
only 9,610 vessels engaged in the 
home and foreign ocean trade, with 
a capacity of 720,000 tons. By 
1874 that total had risen to 20,900 
vessels, of an aggregate capacity of 
5,900,000 tons, and giving wae 
ment to nearly. 204,000 men. 
all ways, therefore, there has been 
an unprecedented increase of the 
material wealth and. resources of 


-the country such ‘as, looked at by 


itself, leads us clearly tothe infer- 
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ence that the present trade depres- 
sion is, so far as we alone are 
concerned, merely an ebb of the 
tide. The resources of this country 
are indeed capable of almost inde- 
finite further expansion.” 

There are, as we have said, aspects 
of this question outside ourselves, 
however, which require the most 
careful scrutiny before we can com- 
mit ourselves to an opinion upon 
whether this indefinite expansion 
is likely to go on or not. We have 
not merely to ascertain that we have 
ourselves been working and growing 
year by year richer with unprece- 
dented rapidity; but must also 
know how it has fared with our 
principal foreign customers, on 
whom, after all, our ultimate pros- 
perity must depend. There have 
been frequent occasions in the short 
history of our modern progress 
when we have overrun our avail- 
able resources at home, and have 
had to pull up short, to the grievous 
loss of many and the temporary 
disarrangement of business gene- 
rally. The great foreign demands 
on us have hitherto prevented 
these lapses from taking any 
very serious effect. After a few 
months everything has gone on as 
before, or faster than before. But 
the present trade depression leads 
us to the inference that the real 
source of it lies this time outside 
ourselves. For the first time almost 
since the new order of physical 
progress came to the fore there has 
been a stoppage of foreign demand ; 
not a mere temporary home check 
to business, the result of what is 
usually called over-supply and infla- 
tion. We had last year some very 
remarkable trade failures in this 
country, it is true, over which busi- 
ness people moralised and shook 
their heads not a little; but, 
compared with the great collapses 
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of the past, they were, after all, 
insignificant. And the peculiarity 
of them was that they hardly 
any of them touched the general 
public, or broke credit so severely 
as to cause any of the more acute 
symptoms of a panic. When Over- 
end and Gurney’s doors were found 
closed on Black Friday in 1866, 
the world, as it were, stood still; 
but there was no such standing still 
last year. The banks on whom 
the losses of the large and dis- 
graceful failures chiefly fell were 
rich enough to stand the shock 
without flinching, and could con- 
tinue their accommodation to 
traders without perceptible stint, if 
traders had so desired. Notwith- 
standing all this, trade has kept fall- 
ing away in a manner never known 
before, to the same extent, after any 
of the acute forms of modern panics. 
The natural conclusion therefore is, 
that the source of the decay in busi- 
ness lies (partly, at least, and ina 
degree not yet determined) outside 
ourselves. We have no longer the 
unlimited markets for some of our 
products that we had formerly. Pro- 
gress appears to have reached for the 
time its lirait, if by progress we mean 
the increased production of English 
mines, English looms and lathes, 
and the more and more rapid ab- 
sorption of their products by foreign 
nations. An attentive study of the 
phenomena leading to and attending 
the present trade depression will, 
I imagine, show us that the stagna- 
tion the country now suffers from is 
a natural reaction from the former 
inflation, indeed, but also a wider 
reaction than any that has hitherto 
visited us, and one much more diffi- 
cult to overcome. We may get 
out of this depression with un- 
diminished prestige; but we can 
hardly get out of it soon, and, before 
we do, the trade position of this 


? [In studying recent British prosperity there are two questions which might scem to 


deserve a moment's consideration: Has honesty increased ?—has happiness? 


But these 


are questions perhaps of a somewhat unpractical nature — difficult at all events to 
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country towards other countries 
may be in some ways decidedly 
altered. 

I propose, in order to yet fuller 
comprehension of this matter, to 
investigate, with a certain detail, 
the present position of some of the 
leading foreign countries that have 
been, and are, our customers and 
debtors ; and therefore only remark 
here, in a preliminary and general 
way, that the great source of exist- 
ing bad business appears to lie in 
the fact that we have conducted 
our foreign trade for the past 
generation on a widely-extended 
system of credit. By that I do 
not mean ordinary credit as be- 
tween buyer and seller, but as be- 
tween this nation in its collective 
capacity and foreign nations. With 
the exception of, perhaps, France, 
Belgium, and Holland, and, toa less 
extent, Germany, no foreign country 
has had in itself resources sufficient 
to buy and pay for the commodi- 
ties that we have sold to them 
so freely. In order to do the prodi- 
gious business which we have done 
for the past thirty years, therefore, 
we had to lend these nations the 
means to pay for our manufactures ; 
and we have gone on, as a country, 
lending to other countries and for 
the benefit of particular traders, 
with such an ever-increasing profu- 
sion, as we grew wealthier, that we 
have ended by getting all the world 
pretty well over head and ears in 
our debt. It is not the failures of 
home traders like the fraudulent 
Collie, or the foolishly extravagant 
troop that followed in his wake, 
that causes our trade to languish 
just now; but the bankruptcy of 
nations—a bankruptcy of which we 
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have not yet seen either the extent 
or the fruits as I fear we shall see 
them. Itis not by the mere failure 
of Turkey, Peru, and Egypt, or by 
the laying bare of such swindles as 
those of Paraguay and Honduras, 
that the mischief has been done; for 
these exercised but a very minute 
influence on the current of business 
taken altogether. The evil is wide- 
spread; and it therefore becomes a 
question of the deepest importance to 
ascertain what the real prospects are, 
and where we stand. How are those 
nations that have not yet failed, but 
which are heavily our debtors, 
likely to bear the strain of being 
flung upon their own resources 
should our credits to them cease ? 
Are they poorer or richer to-day by 
all that we have lent to them and 
sold them? If poorer, what branches 
of our trade will, by their poverty, be 
most seriously and most permanently 
affected ? and what prospects have 
we of new markets to take the 
place of the old, should they at no 
distant date have to contract their 
operations? These and hosts of 
other questions bristle round this 
subject. We see at once that, 
as our trade is international, so 
it will require something like an 
international investigation to de- 
termine its soundness or otherwise, 
and its prospects in the near future. 
An investigation of that kind I 
cannot profess to undertake tho- 
roughly ; but in the papers which 
are to follow I hope to contribute 
something towards a just apprecia- 
tion of the position of affairs, and 
to help the formation of a sound 
judgment upon them by such facts 
as I can bring together. 
A. J.W 
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FAIRY PLAYS. 


HY are genuine fairy stories 
nearly all of them old? If 
we look through Grimm’s col- 
lection, or any other of sterling 
quality, we find that almost all 
the plots date back to that mystic 
period in which their scene is 
laid—‘once upon a time:’ the 
authors are unknown, the tales, 
whose literary merit is sometimes 
very high, are really legends of 
the country-folk, preserved only 
by continual repetition, never 
written down till they have attained 
a green old age. Like the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, these charming 
traditions have come down to us, 
altered no doubt during their 
descent through the ages, but 
perfect and harmonious wholes, 
artistic though so simple, quite 
surpassing all modern rivals. 
he one thing needed in the 
creation of a fairy story is the 
quality, undefined but unmistake- 
able, known as genius; in those 
oldest times men of literary genius, 
poets, had hardly any mode of 
expression but these fanciful 
legends, and the world of primary 
conceptions and natural illustra- 
tions was spread freely around 
them, full of novelty and fresh- 
ness. They drew from the general 
storehouse of imagery, and ap- 
pealed to the general mind and 
feelings of simpler generations than 
ours. 

Yet the popularity of fairy tales 
in the present day speaks well for 
the growth of intellect. Fairies of 
the true kind can be created—can be 
appreciated even—only by minds 
either truly childish, or of full- 
grown manliness. Last century 
there was prevalent, in the most 
influential literary circles, the 
contempt for childish things 
which characterises those men 


who never reach full maturity 
of intellect—-who are, as it 
was prophesied in the Noctes 
Ambrosiane that Macaulay would 
be, all their days only clever lads; 
self-satisfied, for ever important, 
dogmatic, and grave. Now, how- 
ever, we have long passed this 
stage; ill-natured people might 
almost say that we had reached a 
second childishness. No books of 
the age have spread farther, have 
been translated into more tongues, 
than Andersen’s delightful legends; 
and, though they may be bought 
ostensibly for the nursery, the 
wisest of grown-up people ya 
an acquaintance with them which 
could never have sprung simply 
from overhearing the talk of the 
children—which is indeed much 
more thorough, if less familiar and 
minute, than that of children 
could be. 

With fairy tales so popular, it is 
not to be wondered at if there is 
an abundance of histories of this 
pleasantest department of litera- 
ture, of essays on its significance 
and origin, of attempts to prove 
that Little Red Ridinghood or 
Jack the Giantkiller can be con- 
nected with the worship of the 
stars, let us say, by the South Sea 
Islanders; like most other de- 
lightful things, it seems in danger 
of being done to death. Only one © 
branch of the subject remains un- 
touched—the fairies created for the 
stage; no one has yet, we believe, 
written their history, investigated 
and classified and labelled them. 
Without making beautiful things 
dry and repellent by over-scientific 
description, we may surely ramble 
for half-an-hour among the many 
sweet unfrequented nooks and cor- 
ners of this region of fairyland. 

The more beaten ways—the fairy 
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dramas of England, France, even 
Germany—we will not to any great 
extent go into; one quaint old play 
a little earlier than Shakespeare 
we will speak of, and one German 
dramatist hardly known out of his 
own country, but we will chiefly 
explore the less-known literatures 
of Venice and of Denmark, which 
are not only less accessible to 
general readers, but also, we think, 
of a rarer and more individual 
charm than any perhaps of the 
more famous elfin dramas—only 
excepting the Shakespearian: the 
Midsummer Night's Dream and the 
Tempest must for ever stand alone 
_ and unrivalled, and need no words 
of ours. Of the French fairy 
drama, by the way, we may simply 
say that it does not exist ; the mass 
of extravaganza which has so long 
cumbered the stage both of Paris 
and London is entirely worthless 
from a literary point of view, and 
we allude to it only to mention that 
the one fairy gem which might 
have shone through its rubbish— 
George Sand’s little romance called 
Le Drac—has never, to the best of 
our belief, been acted. 

The plays recently produced by 
W. S&S. Gilbert are worthy of more 
careful attention, though they want 
the spontaneity and charm of 
poetic feeling that all fairy work 
should have. But the Palace of 
Truth, Pygmalion and Galatea, 
The Wicked World, are within the 
reach of everyone; and we will 
only say of them that, in spite of a 
certain hardness and monotony, 
their careful workmanship, artistic 
conscientiousness, and originality 
will give them always a worthy 
place in the history of the stage. 

One general fact about the fairy 
drama we must notice before we 
proceed to particulars—how few 
real masterpieces it contains, how 
few writers of a high class have 
been strikingly successful in it. 
Yet what beings could seem more 
naturally adapted for the stage than 
the dwellers in fairyland, with their 
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picturesqueness, their merriment 
and pathos, the licence with regard 
to time and place which their 
historians are allowed, the loosening 
of the fetters of probability which 
attends the accounts of their 
dealings with mankind? Perhaps 
the difficulty is that few dramatists 
add to the practical vigour needed 
to keep constantly alive the atten- 
tion of an audience either of the 
alternative necessaries of success 
among the fairies—childlike sim- 
plicity, or rich poetic imagination. 
To write fairy stories one must be 
either an Andersen or a Spenser, a 
child or a poet; and it is seldom 
that either has the sharp common 
sense needed for the stage. 

However, there are names well 
worthy of our notice among elfin 
dramatists—besides Shakespeare. 
Gozzi and Andersen, Raimund and 
Heiberg, have ruled over kingdoms 
in the land of dreams, very fair and 
prosperous; and before we turn to 
their stores of wealth there is one 
old play, by one old British play- 
wright, on whose pleasant quaint- 
ness we should like to look for a 
moment. 

The Old Wives’ Tale of Peele, 
who ‘ flourished’ in a quiet sort of 
way just before Shakespeare, is 
perhaps of all fairy plays the only 
one which is distinctively English, 
racy of the soil, as are Andersen’s 
of Denmark, Gozzi’s of Italy. It 
is homely, rough, vigorous, full of 
extravagant incident and burlesque 
humour; the very mixture of 
nationalities indicated by the names 
of its dramatis persone reminds us 
of a failing of which the English 
have been accused ever since the 
days of Portia. We find familiarly 
associated Sacrapant, Corebus, 
Eumenides, Huanebango, Venelia, 
Zantippa, Wiggen, and the ‘ Ghost 
of Jack,’ while the characters of 
the Induction (as we may, after 
Shakespeare, call it) are Antic, 
Frolic, Fantastic, Clunch and 
Madge. 


This Induction gives a pleasant 
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and poetic dreaminess to the story 
which it frames; the old wife, 
Madge, is beginning her tale of 
wonder to two benighted travellers, 
sitting up with her round the 
cottage fire, when the characters of 
whom she isspeaking—the brothers, 
the magician, the enchanted maiden 
—appear and carry it on, inter- 
rupted by humorous comments 
from the hearers, and now and then 
a rustic chorus of haymakers. The 
legend itself is bustling and cheery, 
if not over-carefully constructed ; 
and it contains the elements of many 
of the most popular stories of later 
times. Milton’s Comus is, strangely 
enough, exactly foreshadowed in 
the wanderings of the two brothers 
after their sister, who is in the 
power of the foul magician Sacra- 
pant ; Andersen’s beautiful tale The 
Fellow Traveller—a legend common 
to many countries—begins in pre- 
cisely the same way as that part of 
our story which relates to the 
‘Ghost of Jack;’ and in his play 
of Hyldemoer is a maiden under a 
charm of oblivion, whose position 
only repeats that of Delia here. 
Mingled with these more poetic 
incidents, however, we have the 
humours, entirely English, of the 
Sexton and Wiggen—to whom a 
needy young hero pays his last pence 
for the burial of a stranger, briefly 
mentioned as Jack, whose ghost 
afterwards befriends him—and of 
one Hnuanebango, a_ burlesqued 
braggart, who declaims absurd 
hexameters, and may perhaps be 
looked upon as in some way an 
ancestor of Pistol and his crew, 
and certainly as a relation of the 
Italian captains Spavento, Spezzafer, 
Escobombardon della Papirotonda. 
To this Italian school let us now 
turn—at least, to its greatest repre- 
sentative, Carlo Gozzi, the success- 
ful rival of the celebrated Goldoni. 
He was born in 1722, in the hey- 
day of the fame of the great 
Venetian ‘masks ’—lineal descend- 
ants, it is said, of the ‘mimes’ of 
the Roman Fabule Atellane—of 
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whom he made use in his comedies 
constantly and with the greatest 
effect, and of whom we must say 
an explanatory word or two before 
we describe his style of plot and 
dialogue. 

Each of these stock personages 
of the Italian stage—Arlecchino, 
Pantalone, Brighella, Tartaglia, &c. 
—had in the beginning a distinct 
character of his own; but the parts 
they were made to fill in different 
plays varied considerably. Brighella, 
at first a Bergamese bully, is in one 
of Gozzi’s fables a court poet, of a 
very original and comic kind, in 
another a prime minister, in another 
an attendant; Tartaglia, a stam- 
mering Neapolitan, is now a king, 
now a much-enduring vizier; 
Pantalone, originally a Venetian 
dotard, fills various parts of the 
attached dependant species, and is 
generally expected to make himself 
more or less ridiculous. There was 
no doubt a general likeness between 
all these réles, however much they 
differed in detail, and they were 
always played by the same actors 
as long as they remained in the 
company. Those which Gozzi 
repeats most frequently are Tar- 
taglia, Brighella, Truffaldino, Smer- 
aldina, and Pantalone; and these 
all appear in one of his brightest and 
most characteristic ‘moral tragi- 
comedies,’ L’ Augellino Belverde, of 
which we will say a word or two, 
selecting it as newer in story than 
Il Corvo or Il Ré Cervo; Turandot, 
which is equally original, and, 
through Schiller’s translation, bet- 
ter known, cannot strictly be called 
a fairy play. 

The Little Green Bird differs from 
most pieces of its class in being 
avowedly and distinctly moral—a 
play with a purpose; but neither 
this somewhat alarming fact, nor 
the non-appreciation of the covert 
ridicule of Goldoni which it no 
doubt contains, can materially di- 
minish its charm for modern readers. 
In the one great quality needed in 
fairy comedy—utter spontaneity, 
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absolute ease—this delightful play 
abounds, if it be possible, to excess. 
The author races and rollicks on, 
through a story so full of incident 
as to defy description or compres- 
sion, enjoying his work as much as 
must his actors and his hearers ; and 
many entire scenes of practical fun 
are merely set down, as was then 
the custom, in brief suggestions to 
the comedians. There is never a 
moment’s lack of frolic, of incident, 
of imagination; the very list of 
characters, with its ‘statues that 
talk,’ ‘ water that sings,’ ‘ speaking 
apples,’ at once carries us to a new 
and preposterous world, where we 
see through rose-coloured Venetian 
‘spectacles visions from the Arabian 
Nights. No fairy tale of Denmark 
or of England has such fun as this; 
if those are beautifully childlike, 
this is boyish, smacking of school- 
days, animal spirits, abundant love 
of practical joking. Its story deals 
with two young would-be philo- 
sophers, not at all unlike some of 


the latest specimens of youthful 


nineteenth-century intellect: of 
the gratification of their absurdest 
whims, and their consequent misery: 
of an amorous king, a greedy poet, 
a despotic dowager, a faithful comic 
servant of the old familiar type: of 
dreadful gardens, with skeleton sen- 
tinels: of princesses imprisoned, 
enchanted princes, living statues— 
all is ‘antic, frolic, and fantastic,’ 
to quote again our Old Wives’ Tale, 
and yet all, wonderful to say, is 
part of and necessary to the story. 
And these facts bring us to one 
of the main differences between the 
fairy drama of Italy and that of 
Denmark ; the former excels in in- 
vention of incident and cleverness 
of construction, the latter in poetry 
of character and situation. Of course, 
every good fairy play ought both to 
abound in novel incident and to 
have an atmosphere of the purest 
poetry ; but when either Gozzi or 
Andersen falls short of success we 
may be sure that the former lacks 
depth of poetic feeling, the latter is 
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wanting in invention and know- 
ledge of the stage. 

For we. doubt whether it is too 
much to say that throughout the 
realm of Danish elf-lore the element 
of simple poetry is never missing ; 
turn to Oehlenschliger, Heiberg, 
Andersen, or Hertz, each has the 
same sweet note—clearest of all, 
we think, in Andersen, strongest no 
doubt in Oehlenschlager, but very 
like and very pure and loveable in 
all. 

The greatest name in the history 
of the little stage of the North is, 
of course, the one we have last 
mentioned; but the three fairy plays 
which Oehlenschliger has written 
hardly stand in the front rank of 
his works. Aladdin is an enor- 
mously long and complete dramatic 
version of the old story, hardly 
altered in any detail; and Rubezahl 
is merely a succession of revengeful 
tricks and practical jokes played by 
the offended spirit of a mountain— 
it hardly hangs together sufficiently 
to be worthy of the name of a play. 

Faruk, his third fairy-piece, is of 
much greater value; it begins in 
the true romantic spirit, with the 
four children of a king seeking in a 
mystic wood for a flower that shall 
foretell which among them is to 
succeed their father. One is an 
ambitious and unscrupulous prince, 
one weak and indolent, one a 
warrior-princess, rough and mas- 
culine, but not without a certain 
nobility of character; the fourth 
is dreamy, poetic, gentle—he wan- 
ders in, drawn onwards by the 
beauty of the forest, not led, like 
the others, by ambition. That he 
will win is from the first too appa- 
rent, and the play, though it has 
throughout the right poetic feeling, 
wants strength of plot and con- 
struction, while of its characters 
only one stands out with any clear- 
ness—the warrior-girl, Satchekara. 
The drama also contains one far too 
ghastly incident—the shooting by 
the princes at their father’s corpse, 
placed upright in the public square. 
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A long series of simple and pretty 

comedies was brought out early in 
the present century by Johan ind. 
vig (the younger) Heiberg: Potte- 
mager Walter, Syvsoverdag, Fata 
Morgana, Alferne, are among the 
best known. His style is chiefly to 
be distinguished from Andersen’s 
by the fact that it is less strongly 
characteristic, less poetic perhaps 
and more dramatic; we might call 
it the average Danish style, while 
Andersen’s is the extreme, almost 
ultra-national, more Danish than 
any other Dane’s, Heiberg has con- 
siderable variety of subject: Potte- 
mager Walter is a queer play, not 
easy to define—a comedy inter- 
spersed with sonnets, in which, 
nevertheless, Harlequin plays a 
part. Fata Morgana is of strongly 
Italian type; it treats of the famed 
enchantress, and her defeat by a 
true lover, and numbers among its 
characters both Arlecchino and 
Pierrot. Syvsoverdag is one of the 
many dream-plays to be found in 
all languages; it is opened by 
Phantasus, and a moral lesson is 
taught alike to its principal charac- 
ter and the audience by a vision 
enacted in its midst. Julespig og 
Nytaarsliier (‘Christmas Jest and 
New Year's Frolic’) is a merry 
medley in two acts and an inter- 
mezzo, and its list of dramatis per- 
sone is the most extraordinary we 
ever met, comprising among other 
characters, the Angel Gabriel, the 
Poet, Harlequin, King Henry of 
Sicily, Phantasie (‘a little blue 
bird ’), a chorus of small angels, the 
Public (a colossal monster), ‘a pair 
of lovers,’ ‘another pair,’ and the 
Three Kings — Caspar, Melchior, 
and Balthasar. 

After this we turn with relief to 
the simplicity of the same writer’s 
Alferne, a story of a young maiden 
who is carried away to fairyland, 
and returns strange and innocent 
after a lapse of years, which closely 
resembles, even in metre, Hogg’s 
beautiful poem. Must not the 
country here described have been 
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like that to which Kilmeny wan- 
dered ? 


Now hast thou seen our Paradise ? 

We know not storm, nor snow, nor ice, 
Eternal summer lulls us here, 

Ne’er grow our green leaves sad and sere. 
And yet, amid our pleasant mirth, 

We yearning love the fallen earth, 

Where all things grow, where nought can 


stay, 
Where all things blossom, all decay. 
We long beyond all other bliss 
Earth-children’s rosy mouths to kiss: 
Their eyes are lit with earthly fire, 
Their lips are warm with sweet desire— 
How fuir they are, and fond, and bright, 
How rosy-red and lily-white ! 
How merrily you darlings grow, 
Faster than fairy thought can go— 
For see, ere one could dream of it, 
Your coats, unworn, too tightly fit ; 
The outstretched arm but half is drest, 
Scarce-hidden is the maiden’s breast. 
While we poor elfs grow ne’er at all 
But still are young and still are small! 


With these verses from Heiberg, 
and with the bare mention of the 
nameof Heinrik Hertz—maderather 
more familiar by Mr. Theodore 
Martin’s translation of his pleasant 
and poetic little drama King René’s 
Daughter—we will pass to him who 
is, beyond all other Danes alive and 
dead, known and beloved in the 
nurseries of every land—Hans 
Christian Andersen, undisputed em- 
peror of the fairies. All his life he 
loved the stage and wrote for it; 
he was more ambitious of fame as 
an actor and dramatist than per- 
hapsof any other glory. Yet the 
want of invention of which un- 
friendly critics in his own country 
accused him stood in his way here 
more than anywhere else; and of 
the four or five genuine fairy plays 
that he wrote, only one is an un- 
doubted and complete success for 
him—for Meer end Perler og Guld, 
admirable as it is, is but a trans- 
lation of Raimund’s Diamant des 
Geisterkinig, richly embroidered by 
the Dane’s quaint fancy, and gain- 
ing in poetry from the passionate 
love of travel that gleams through 
every one of his works. 

Andersen is generally almost too 
quiet, too peaceful—shall we say 
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again, too Danish ?——for the stage, 
and too innocent of all knowledge 
of the art of construction ; in a fairy 
story, above all, one should really 
never know what is going to happen 
next. This deficiency in plot is felt 
greatly in his Lykkens Blomst and 
Ole Luk Oie, both comedies of the 
species—so well known in fable— 
which teaches the lesson of con- 
tentment with one’s lot by tempo- 
rarily transporting one, whether 
simply in a dream or by some 
magic power, to the position or the 
days of the being one envies most ; 
in neither piece is any novelty 
given to this well-worn situation, 
though Andersen could no doubt 
- have made of either a delightful tale. 

Agnete og Havmanden—‘ Agnes 
and the Merman ’—was apparently 
not intended for the stage. It is 
only the old story which has been 
told by many poets—supremely 
well by Matthew Arnold—and of 
which, curiously enough, the con- 
verse (the marriage of a mermaid 
to a mortal, and her ultimate return 
to the sea) is also a popular legend 
both in Ireland and Norway.' In 
its first part the girl’s mystic 
dreaminess—her yearning for the 
sea, as strange and powerful as 
Elsie Venner’s more repulsive pas- 
sion—is shown us with a poet’s 
certainty and feeling; but the story 
as a whole is wanting in dramatic 
strength. 

Hyldemoer is the only one of An- 
dersen’s fairy plays that can quite 
take rank with his stories; the 
charm of its naive humour and 
simple poetry is so fresh and un- 
forced that the little comedy may 
almost be quoted as the most per- 
fect example we have of what a 
stage-story for children should be. 
It requires, no doubt, thoroughly 
sympathetic acting, and an audience 
able to appreciate the delightful 
good faith of t the author; but these 
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things given it would bring back 
to one a glimpse of childhood’s 
purest poetry—of the days when 
one encamped under tables in proud 
delight, and burrowed with ima- 
ginary bears in the dark recesses of 
one’s bed; when indeed the Mole’s 
Palace would have been a place of 
real but pleasant terror, the Elder- 
mother an inhabitant, almost visible, 
of our own little garden. 

The story of this Phantasiespil, 
as it is called, is simple but quite 
new—though the lady who gives it 
her name is well known in Danish 
legend.? We are guided through 
it by Phantasus, who fills the same 
office in Heiberg’s Syvsoverdag ; he 
is discovered, when the play begins, 
sitting in the middle of the stage, 
his back to the audience. A full 
moon is shining over an open mea- 
dow by the sea.. Phantasus, who 
is dressed as a postillion, blows his 
horn; Echo answers. He listens, 
and then speaks— 

Hark! Every note so full and clear! 
It is verily Oberon’s horn I bear. 
[He blows again, cracks his whip, and 
turns to the audienze. 
Now off we go! Are you all in your places, 
Ladies and maidens and children small ? 
Flashing and flying, speed on we shall. 
Over the tree- -tops our equipage races, 
By field and meadow and forest we go! 
I know the way, above and below. 
—All seated now in my omnibus? 
Here sits the coachman. Who? Phantasus, 
Known to lords and known to ladies, 
Who the friend of every grade is— 
And though he’s little, as he stands here 
He reckons full many a thousand year! 
Well, I’m a lusty, flickering spark, 
For ever in frolics I madly embark : 


Now I build a snow-house with the Esqui- 
maux, 

Now swung in a palm-tree’s top I repose, 

To the palace, the hut, the inn, and the 
chureh 

I come—in each Christmas-tree I perch! 

I paint with flowers the frosted pane, 

I am with Herr Sorensen, not in vain! 

Yes, yes, I'm trusty. Have never a fear! 

On their coachman the party may well rely : 

We start on the tour—away we fly— 

But a childlike faith ye may all have here. 


1 The latest version of this 1 has just appeared in the Cornhill Magazine for July 
and August. 


* Andersen has also a little story named after her, Hyldemocr: it is the one called in 
some translations ‘A Tale in the Teapot.’ 
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Like Noah’s ark is my omnibus, 

Andthe broad full moon sweetly shines on us, 

And you see outspread the field before ye. 

So we start! Now you'll have aright Fairy 
Story! 

[He blows his horn and cracks his whip, 
and a mighty rolling coach is heard, 
Phantasus disappears, and where he 
sat stands a great flowery hedge. 

Could there be a more charming 

opening for an elfin story? It is 
perhaps in its perfect simplicity a 
little over the heads of a modern 
London audience; but with proper 
adjuncts of music, artistic scenery, 
and sympathetic delivery, it would 
put the placid and thoughtful bur- 
ghers of Copenhagen into the mood 
of pleasant dreaminess fittest for the 
enjoyment of a homely nursery tale. 

After Phantasus has started on 

his magic journey, four little Will 
o’ the Wisps dance in, each with a 
flame on his head. They are hur- 
rying over moor and moss with the 
news that their king has determined 
to seek a wife; and with him, who 
may be said to stand for Fire, are 
bound on a like quest representatives 
of the three other elements—the 
Butterfly (Air), the Mole (Earth), 
and the Merman, who is now a 
widower, desiring to be consoled 
for the loss of his Agnes. Then, 
singing, the little messengers hurry 
away, and the four seekers after 
matrimony one after another come 
in; first the Mole, breaking his 
way up through the earth, dressed 
in a fur pelisse, with a hat also of 
black fur, and his small pink hands 
showing ; then, leading by the hand 
his little daughter, the Merman, in 
sea-blue, with a long seal-skin cloak 
and a hat shaped like a fish’s head, 
which is surmounted by a wreath 
of rushes and a little golden crown ; 
and after them the Butterfly and 
the Will o’ the Wisp, whose dresses 
can easily be imagined, and whose 
volatile and vivid manners contrast 
strongly with the Mole’s stolidity 
and the plaintive feebleness of the 
Merman. 

The conversation which takes 

place between these four is really 
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very funny, with its ceremonious 
introductions and its attempts at 
philosophical discussion, interrupted 
every now and then by the poor 
little mermaid’s wail, ‘I want to go 
home!’ With a sort of innocent 
cleverness their characters are con- 
trasted—the most original being 
the Merman’s, who adds to a kind 
of watery misery a fretful sense 
of his own importance, and who, 
wanting to obtain a really well 
brought-up governess for his child, 
is apparently willing to marry her 
to save wages. Finally, all four 
determine to woo the belle of Co- 
penbagen, the daughter of the bar- 
ber Bynke, and for this purpose to 
go to town disguised as ordinary 
mortals ; the Butterfly as an aéro- 
naut, the Merman as a diver, the 
Mole as a cellarman, and the Will 
o’ the Wisp as a maker of lucifer- 
matches. 

They start, and next we find our- 
selves, at early morning, in the 
garden of the barber’s house. In 
its midst stands an_ elder-tree, 
whose Witch or Spirit (Hyldemoer, 
the elder-mother) gives the play its 
name, and on the magic property of 
whose blossoms—that of by their 
scent recalling, with irresistible 
power, early memories—the story 
in the end turns. Beneath its 
branches, Peter, the apprentice, is 
sadly buckling up his knapsack ; 
he is about to start on his travels, 
leaving behind him all he loves— 
in other words, his master’s beau- 
tiful daughter Maria, with whom 
he was brought up, whose cradle 
years ago he rocked. She comes, 
and, startled to hear that he is 
going so soon, naively confesses her 
love, giving him a wreath of the 
mystic elder; they resolve to ask 
her father’s consent, and when he 
comes they do so, with sufficient 
success to induce Peter to give up 
his Wanderjahr and stay at home. 
Then presses in a crowd of cus- 
tomers, and, chattering as is 
their wont, the barber and his 
assistant shave them; among others 
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come the four wooers, in mortal 
guise, and, with the promptitude 
common in legends, they ask 
Bynke for his daughter’s hand, 
which he, alas! seems not unwilling 
to grant to a ‘suitor wi’ siller.’ 
Peter asserts his claim manfully, 
whereupon all rush to turn him out 
—ull, except the Mole. This de- 
signing gentleman, suddenly making 
his appearance as the villain of the 
piece, takes advantage of the con- 
fusion to place his hand on Maria’s 
head and cause her to sink into the 
earth. When all look for her in 
surprise he feigns innocence, and 
they depart, vowing to search for 
her, find her, and win her. To 
Peter, however, in his despair, ap- 
pears the Elder-mother, who sits in 
her tree, arrayed in fresh green 
leaves, her hair of silver-gray, but 
her face still wonderfully young and 
bright ; and ‘from information re- 
ceived’ from her, he descends into 
the earth to seek Maria, armed only 
with a branch of the blossoming 
elder. 

Deep in the earth, in the Palace 
of the Mole, we hear voices of 
spirits. Phantasus appears, and a 
dark wall opening shows us Maria, 
under the influence of a spell of 
oblivion which the Mole has thrown 
over her, chanting dreamily a song 
to loneliness. Then comes the 
Mole with his deaf housekeeper, to 
whom he announces his approach- 
ing marriage, her infirmity causing 
a great deal of comic misunder- 
standing. But now the other Ele- 
ments having discovered his trea- 
chery attack him; yet, though cold 
winds and streams of water pene- 
trate to his subterranean palace, he 
is not overcome. Suddenly a 
scent of elder-flowers fills the air; 
the Mole and his housekeeper 
cannot imagine whence it comes, 
but neither can withstand its magic 
influence—they were formerly be- 
trothed, and as the memory of their 
old love revives they fall into each 
other’s arms, and finally go off 
together tenderly embracing. Then 
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Peter appears, carrying the branch 
of elder which is spreading its 
wonderful scent around. He finds 
Maria, who has forgotten him and 
all things, and only dreads to be 
aroused from her sweet loneliness. 
After a long struggle, his love and 
the elder awaken old recollections— 
as Kay’s memory is revived in the 
Snow Queen—and she is won back 
from the land of dreams, from the 
cold and evil power of the Mole. 
At once they are encircled by the 
outspread branches of the elder— 
they are back in the little garden at 
Copenhagen ; the sun is shining, 
Hyldemoer nods at them pleasantly 
from among the leaves, and with a 
song to the old tree, and congra- 
tulations and promises of wedding- 
gifts from the Merman, the Will o’ 
the Wisp, and the Butterfly, the 
journey on which Phantasus has led 
us is ended. 

With this specimen of its best 
characteristics we may leave Danish 
literature and turn to its nearest 
ally. Less simple, with more va- 
riety in style as in language, there 
is yet in the German fairy drama a 
good deal of likeness to the Danish, 
though it is the likeness of a large 
and busy town to a quiet seaside 
village—a town whose chief rulers, 
Schiller and the great Goethe, can- 
not condescend, like Oehlenschliger 
and Andersen, to the childish sport 
of a fairy play. 

Indeed, the man whom we should 
select as the representative fairy- 
dramatist of Germany bears a name 
very little known, at all events, 
out of his own country—is certainly 
not what is generally called a ge- 
nius, and cannot therefore be held 
a rival of Andersen or Gozzi. Yet 
Ferdinand Raimund (who lived in 
the early part of the present cen- 
tury) was one of the brightest and 
best of fairy playwrights—as suc- 
cessful on the stage, we should 
imagine, as any writer of this class. 
Without Andersen’s special gift of 
poetry, or Gozzi’s astonishing fer- 
tility of invention, he is yet inva- 
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riably clear, sound, and interesting 
—nor would we wish to infer that 
he is in any way wanting either in 
imagination or humour. The Dia- 
mond of the Spirit King, The Maiden 
from the World of Fays, The Baro- 
meter Maker on the Enchanted 
Island, The King of the Alps, or 
the Misanthrope—these are some of 
his principal comedies, and, though 
perhaps their names hardly imply 
it, they cover a considerable variety 
of subject and style. 

The first of these, as we have 
already said, Andersen has adapted 
under the title of Better than Pearls 
and Gold, and the difference be- 
tween original and adaptation is 
very interesting; the gain in quaint, 
fresh humour, being perhaps partly 
balanced by some little loss of 
quick decided action. The play is 
simply a fairy-story of adventure, 
throughout merry and brisk—it is 
not without a vein of satire, and 
the element of modern fun, so 
dangerous in the hands of any but 
a genuine poet, is introduced with 
great success. 

Somewhat of the same sort, and 
similarly suggestive of the Arabian 
Nights, is The Barometer Maker on 
the Enchanted Island, many of the 
leading incidents of which are used 
in astory published in the collection 
known as ‘Grimm’s Goblins,’ under 
the name of Little Mouck. One of 
its magic ‘effects’—the sudden 
growth of the noses of the charac- 
ters on their tasting an enchanted 
fruit—suggests a question which 
must, we think, have often struck 
modern readers of Gozzi: how were 
the wonderful tricks and transforma- 
tions in which these authors delight 
—the conversion of an old woman 
into a toad, or the change (perhaps 
not necessarily great) of a poet to a 
donkey—how were these effected in 
the sight of the audience? Surely 
in those days either machinists must 
have been very clever, or spectators 
of rare simplicity. 

The Alpenkénig, a very different 
play, suggests in its principal in- 
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cident another difficulty: it turns 
upon an exchange of outward ap- 
pearance between two men, each 
of whom must nevertheless, it seems 
to us, have been represented through- 
out by the same actor. The hero of 
the story, a savage misanthrope, 
is shown the error of his ways 
by being made to witness (having 
himself taken the likeness of another 
man) the outrageous behaviour of a 
being disguised as himself; a situa- 
tion which must, though exceedingly 
amusing, have been very difficult to 
carry out properly. In other ways 
this Alpenkinig is a clever and 
original play, with some flavouring, 
though not a very strong one, of 
the poetry suggested by its title ; 
and with, like almost every play 
ever written until the modern school 
of French dramatists arose, one or 
two entirely unnecessary scenes. 
There is no need to go through 
the lengthy list of German fairy- 
dramas; most of them are some- 
thing after the fashion of Raimund, 
few are devoid of a certain essen- 
tially-German poetry, many possess 
a queer glimmering of rural fun. 
The drollest that we know, beyond 
comparison, are Tieck’s jovial adap- 
tations—or mockeries—of the great, 
fairy stories, Bluebeard, Puss in Boots, 
&c. The comments of the stage- 
spectators in Puss in Boots, their 
sympathy with the unnecessary 
lovers, the sentimental reminis- 
cences aroused in them by the 
nightingale, are quite the funniest 
things of their kind in existence. 
Nor is there any need, having 
glanced for a few moments at this 
dozen or so of pretty childish plays, 
to make any very profound criti- 
cisms upon them. They ought to 
be like children—that is all one can 
say: charming, full of unconscious 
poetry and humour, bright and 


brisk, abounding in animal spirits, 
and yet mannerly and well brought 
up. Finally, they must not be too 
big, and those who love them must 
not talk too much about them. 
Epwakrb Rose. 
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THE BLOODY PARLIAMENT OF WILEMOW. 


HE present age has been a great 
destroyer of illusions. State- 
ments and stories which edified our 
childhood have been placed in the 
crucible of historical or scientific 
investigation and reduced to the 
merest smoke or vapour. The 
celebrated address of the ‘ groans 
of the Britons’ to ‘ Atius, thrice 
Consul,’ has been relegated to Brit- 
tany, in France, and shown to rest 
upon a mere mistake of Gildas 
Cambrensis writing from tradition 
and memory. A not dissimilar 
fate has befallen one of the most 
extraordinary fictions that ever ob- 
tained currency in history, which 
forms the subject of the present 
article. 

In Bohemia the historian has not 
merely had, until lately, to struggle 
with the obstacles placed in his 
way by the Austrian censorship of 
the press,' but has also had difficul- 
ties of his own. In the first place, 
a grand destruction of both printed 
books and manuscripts in the Bo- 
hemian language was carried on 
from 1620 to 1770 under the super- 
intendence of the Jesuits —one 
Jesuit actually boasting, on his 
death-bed, that he had destroyed 
60,000 volumes in that language 
with his own hands. After the 
suppression of that society in Aus- 
tria in 1770, the work of destruc. 
tion began to languish, but did not 
thoroughly die out until compara- 
tively lately, when circumstances 
led the clergy to take up a national 
position in opposition to the domi- 
nant party in the Vienna Govern- 
ment. The Hussite period, especi- 
ally, has suffered from the destruc- 
tion of documents under the victo- 
rious Hapsburgs, every effort having 
been made to root out the very 


memory of the great struggle of 
the little Bohemian nation against 
the united might of Germany and 
Rome. In the second place, the 
Bohemian historian has to be on his 
guard against a superfluity of stories 
of later date, invented, exaggera- 
ted, or transferred from other 
countries, to fill up the gaps thus 
made in the materials at his com- 
mand, or even deliberately to per- 
vert, misrepresent, or obscure the 
truth. 

Niebiihr talks of ‘ that greatest of 
great liars, Eusebius ;’ but he must 
have been unacquainted with the 
Bohemian chronicler, Hajek of Li- 
boczan, whose Kronyka Ozeska was 
published after examination and 
approval by six doctors in 1541, or 
he would never have ventured to 
fit his superlative on the head 
of the episcopal biographer of 
Constantine. A hundred and fifty 
years ago Hajek was designated 
the ‘ Dictator of Truth;’ but, to- 
wards the end of the last century, 
Gelasius Dobner, after endeavouring 
for twenty years to uphold this 
lying gossip as a historian, confessed 
at length that he observed too late 
that Hajek abounded with many 
more historical, and especially chro- 
nological, errors than he could ever 
have supposed or suspected. In- 
deed, statements of Hajek led the 
Pope and the Roman Curia, in the 
canonisation of the alleged Proto- 
martyr of the Confessional, St. 
John Nepomucen, into one of the 
most tremendous blunders ever 
perpetrated by an infallible autho- 
rity. 

Hence it is not to be wondered at 
that, with regard to the first part 
of the reign of King Wenceslas IV. 
of Bohemia, surnamed the Lazy, s0 


1 See ‘How History is Sometimes Written,’ in Fraser's Magazine for October 1875. 
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little truth is to be obtained, and so 
many fables and fictions pass as 
current coin. Indeed, we must add 
to the reasons given above, that 
from 1374 to 1408 there was no 
careful chronicler throughout Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, Poland, and the 
whole of Germany. The best his- 
torical authority for that period was, 
until lately, Pelzel’s Infe of the 
Roman-Bohemian King Wenceslas 
(2 vols., Prague, 1788-1790, in 8vo.). 
Pelzel destroyed a large number of 
fictions respecting King Wences- 
las IV., but accepted and gave 
wide currency to others, especially 
the astounding story of the Bloody 
Parliament of Wilemow. 

From the original Bohemian MS. 
this runs as follows : 


Here how Monarchy was Introduced in 
Bohemia. 


In the time of King Wenceslas ef good 
memory, how the present Bohemian mo- 
narchy was introduced: for the lords held 
all and King Wenceslas complained as to 
how he could obtain the. monarchy of 
Bohemia again. And he held counsel there- 
about secretly with his wise council: and 
his council counselled him that his Majesty 
the King should command a parliament to 
be summoned, and that in that parliament 
his Majesty the King should consult with 
those lords who held most of the Bohemian 
kingdom: and thereto King Wenceslas 
assented. And when they assembled for 
that parliament, King Wenceslas held 
counsel with those lords who held most of 
the Bohemian kingdom, and said to them: 
‘Dear lords and knights! Counsel us with re- 
gardto this, that the lords, knights, and other 
gentlemen hold the kingdom of Bohemia 
and enjoy it, and we are spectators thereof. 
Counsel us also as to how we may obtain 
it again, for, if it shall long be thus, we fear 
that this kingdom will be a principality.’ 
And the lords, and the knights with the 
lords, begged his Royal Majesty for time 
for deliberation, and his Majesty the King 
said: ‘ Dear lords and knights, deliberate 
wisely.” And when they had deliberated, 
Lord Waytminar spake for all those lords 
and said: ‘Gracious King and Lord, and 
our most serene lord: all these lords thank 
your royal Majesty for the power of delibe- 
ration: Gracious King! all these lords 
have commissioned and commanded me to 
make known to your Majesty their wishes, 
and say: Gracious King! that which our 
ancestors have enjoyed under other kings, 
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it is also your royal Majesty’s pleasure to 
deny to them as their gracious King and 
Lord.’ And King Wenceslas said to them : 
‘Why, lords, can we not have sounder 
advice from you?’ And the lords said: 
‘Gracious King! We trust your Serene 
Majesty, as our lord, that it is your pleasure 
to leave us in possession thereof as our 
gracious King and Lord.’ And King 
Wenceslas said: ‘For this time we must 
entrust it to the Lord God,’ and entered 
into other conversation with the lords, and 
left it thus for half a year. 

And after half a year he consulted again 
with his privy council. And they coun- 
selled that his Majesty the King should 
command a general parliament to be sum- 
moned, that poor and rich should come to 
Wilemow; whosoever should not come to 
be at the discretion of the King. And the 
King secretly sent his faithful council and 
commanded them to set up three tents, one 
black, the second white, and the third red. 
And he secretly commanded his council to 
prepare armed men, as many as they could ; 
and when they assembled to beset the three 
tents with armed men and to provide three 
executioners. And he commanded a cata- 
logue to be given him of all those lords who 
were holding the kingdom of Bohemia. 
And when they assembled the lords asked 
each other on what account the parliament 
had been summoned. They said to each 
other, We do not know. And when King 
Wenceslas came, he seated himself with his 
faithful council in the black tent and had 
all these lords with him. And he sent for 
one of those lords who held the kingdom of 
Bohemia. And when he stood before the 
King the royal council said to him: ‘My 
lord, his Majesty the King requests you to 
give an account to your lord, his Majesty 
the King, for the years during which you 
have had the usufruct of the kingdom of 
Bohemia.’ And the lord said: ‘Gracious 
King, I beg your royal majesty, whereas 
my ancestors have had the enjoyment 
thereof under other kings, that it may be 
your Royal Majesty’s pleasure to leave me 
also in possession thereof,’—King Wenceslas 
said: ‘Since he is not willing to give ar 
account, bid him go into the red tent’; and 
the executioners were there, and he com- 
manded him to be beheaded. And he sent. 
for another ; and each who would not give 
an account he commanded to be beheaded, 
and each who gave an account he com- 
manded to go into the white tent; here was 
moreover pardon ; aad thus he commanded 
many to be beheaded. Also Lord Wayt- 
minar had a fool; and this fool made his 
way among the armed men to the red tent, 
and the fool espied how blood was flowing 
in a stream from that tent. And his lord 
said: ‘Impossible, fool!’ And the fool 
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said : ‘ Verily, my lord, I lie not ; and three 
lords are standing there and conversing 
together how that the King commands each 
to be beheaded whosoever holds the king- 
dom of Bohemia.’ And Lord Waytminar 
took note of that; and when it came to 
Lord Waytminar, when he stood before the 
King, and when he was commanded to give 
an account how many years he had held the 
kingdom of Bohemia, and how many years 
he had had the usufruct thereof, Lord 
Waytminar said: ‘Gracious King and 
Lord, and my most serene lord! had I a 
detailed account with me I would not give 
any account to your Royal Majesty. 
Gracious King and Lord, and my most serene 
lord, however many years I have had the 
usufruct of your Bohemian kingdom, I sur- 
render all again to your Royal Majesty, 
and all other property that I have of mine 

- own, littleor much. And now your Majesty 
has my life; I surrender myself to your 
Majesty with all; do with me what you please 
as my gracious King and Lord.’ And King 
Wenceslas said: ‘ Would that ye had thus 
submitted to me at the parliament in 
Prague! But now that ye see punishment 
over you, and not till now, do ye submit to 
us. Waytminar! thou hast well counselled 
with thy mind; and we say thus, that, if 
it had not been for our faithful towns, 
we should oft-times have had nothing to 
eat; and ye have the usufruct of our 
kingdom and we are spectators thereof. 
Well! command him to go into the white 
tent.’ After that King Wenceslas consulted 
with his faithful council; and the council 
advised the King that Lord Waytminar 
should for that submission enjoy the usu- 
fruct of the kingdom of Bohemia for his 
lifetime, and after his death it should 
escheat again to the crown of Bohemia; 
and his Majesty the King assented thereto. 
And then afterwards the lords and knights 
seized King Wenceslas for his tyranny and 
imprisoned him, as will be written further 
thereof in its place. 


The whole of this narrative is on 
leaves 185 and 186 of. the manu- 
script from which in 1828, in his 
edition of the Old Chronicles of 
Bohemia from 1378 to 1527 (Scrip- 
torwm Rerum Bohemicarum, tom. iii.), 
Dr. Palacky extracted his text M, 
and which is there described at 
length in page xi of the preface. 
It comes from a certain Jacob 
Brazydyn, a citizen of Kuttenberg, 
who partly composed it himself 
and partly caused it to be composed 
in the year 1619, and it was known 
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to have been, about 1640, in the 
possession of the priest John Gall 
of Czaslau, and about one hundred 
years later in that of the Chevalier 
John of Neuberg, from whom it 
came into Pelzel’s own hands, and 
after his death into those of the 
Counts Thun of Deczina, by whom 
it is still preserved. 

When Dr. Palacky copied the 
MS. in 1826 for the publication 
of the Chronicles above mentioned, 
he passed over without notice this 
account of the Parliament of Wile- 
mow, not only because no other 
source of information gave the 
slightest hint of any such event, 
but also because the narrative 
itself in style and language be- 
trayed a very late origin, and also 
the whole thing exhibited—when 
compared with the known and 
ascertained circumstances of the 
times—every sign of being a mere 
fiction or fable. He considered it 
therefore unworthy of a place 
among the chronicles of Bohemia, 
and did not think it advisable 
either to place it there without 
criticism, or to make the critique 
in that particular place extensive 
and exhaustive enough to convince 
the reader. This omission Dr, 
Palacky fully made up in the 
Czasopis, or Magazine of the 
Bohemian Museum of 1842, pp. 
345-362, where the whole matter 
is exhaustively treated. 

But at the end of the last century 
F. M. Pelzel came to a different 
conclusion. Not only did he accept 
the whole story as a real fact in his 
life of King Wenceslas IV., but 
he also incorporated it with other 
historical events, and on purely 
subjective grounds indicated the 
year 1389 as that in which it must 
have taken place. Thus he for a 
time procured it a kind of citizen- 
ship in history, merely referring to 
Brazydyn’s MS., and not saying a 
word or raising the slightest doubt 
as to whether the occurrence, 
which had previously been utterly 
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uuknown, was also really and 
genuinely true. 

From that time forth, whatever 
historians, especially in Germany, 
have treated of the life and times 
of King Wenceslas IV., have 
taken care to touch upon 
the Bloody Parliament of Wilemow, 
remarkable as it was, in their 
opinion, both on account of the 
nation in which it was said to have 
occurred and also on account of 
the display it makes of the moral 
nature of King Wenceslas. Among 
those I may just mention the names 
of Pfister and Schlosser, and among 
their blind followers in Great 
Britain that of Mr. Baring-Gould 
in his most unhistorical and un- 
critical Life of St. John Ne- 
pomucen.? A flattering reviewer 
of Schlosser’s in the Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung (1842, February 
14, p. 355 of the Supplement) 
remarks: ‘ Wenceslas ruled in his 
Slavonic lands in Slavonic style ;’ 
‘among his Slavonians, to whom 
his kind of justice appeared not 
extraordinary, but national, he was 
not unpopular throughout in the 
estimation of his own people.’ The 
fact is, that the great mass of 
Germans are so blinded. by pre- 
judice, with regard to Slavonians, 
that they find it impossible to lose 
an opportunity of calumniating or 
insulting them. Did they take the 
trouble to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the system of law 
obtaining in Bohemia in the time 
of Wenceslas IV., our knowledge 
of which we owe to the venerable 
Andrew of Duba, they would find 
that few countries in those days 
could have pretended to anything 
like so good. Large extracts from 
the great Bohemian lawyer’s work 
are given in the first part of the 
Vybor 2 Literatury Ozeské, pub- 





* Lives of the Saints, May, pp. 227-236. 


believe that he would deliberately have 
in utter defiance of his only authority. 
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lished by the Matice Czeska in 
1845 (pp. 963-1008). 

Let us now look with a little 
care and exactness into the nature 
of the authority upon which this 
extraordinary story of the Bloody 
Parliament of Wilemow rests. In 
the first place, itis a arag \eydpuevor, 
and is found nowhere except in the 
MS. of Jacob of Brazydyn, not 
even the gossip Hajek saying a 
single word about it. Whence, 
then, did Brazydyn, writing in 
1619—that is, according to Pelzel’s 
chronology, 230 years later than 
the alleged occurrence—obtain his 
information? He does not say a 
single word respecting the source 
from which he draws; yet how 
could so monstrous an event have 
remained unnoticed, when all other 
misdeeds of King Wenceslas are 
so fully related and discussed ? 

Secondly, passing over the indi- 
cations given by the style and lan- 
guage, which would lead Dr. Palacky 
to conclude that the whole narra- 
tion cannot be earlier than the six- 
teenth century, the name Lord 
(Pan) Waytminar, that is, Lord 
de Weitmil, gives an irrefragable 
proof of the lateness of its origin. 
During the time of the Emperor 
Charles IV., of King Wenceslas 
IV., of the Emperor Sigismund, 
and as far as the reign of King 
George of Podiebrad, the Weitmils 
were among the most insignificant 
and poorest esquires (zemani) in 
Bohemia, some of them even being 
destitute of estates altogether, and 
being mere citizens of Lipa. But 
under George of Podiebrad, and his 
successor Wladislaw of Poland, 
Benes of Weitmil, who died in 
1496, became a conspicuous person, 
first as Burggrave of Karlstein, 
and secondly as chief master of the 
mint in Bohemia, and was raised 


It is a pity that Mr. Baring-Gould does not - 


always read the documents from which he professes to ‘derive his facts,’ as I cannot 


made both his statements and argument 
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to the peerage, or what would be 
called in German the Herrenstand. 
Both the above-mentioned kings 
employed him not only in important 
home affairs, but also in embassies 
to neighbouring princes, and thus 
a Germanised form of the name 
Weitminar, i.e. Weitmiillner, which 
was previously unheard of, came 
into current use in Bohemia. The 
writer of the story, by placing his 
‘Lord Waytminar’ at the head of 
the Bohemian nobility, simply be- 
trays his ignorance of the station 
and name of the ancestors of Lord 
Benes of Weitmil. Indeed, though 
there were two canons of the name, 
-one of whom was a well-known 
chronicler, the esquires of Weitmil 
are only found in the time of Wen- 
ceslas IV. as the poor possessors of 
a little landed property and some 
rentcharges in Slivno. Yet how 
little remains of the Bloody Par- 
liament of Wilemow if ‘ Lord Wayt- 
minar’ be deducted from it! 
Thirdly, the basis of the whole 
story is the alleged violent intro- 
duction of monarchical power in 
the time of King Wenceslas IV. ; 
that is to say, that most of the es- 
tates of the Bohemian Crown were 
and had been mortgaged to lords 
and knights in the realm. Now 
the time of his father, the Emperor 
Charles IV., was remarkable for 
the redemption and reunion of all 
the Crown estates; and so far was 
Charles from mortgaging any of 
them that he added considerably 
to them by purchase. Neither did 
Wenceslas IV. part with them to 
any extent beyond giving some few 
castles in fief to his favourites. 
Nor had he ever any occasion to 
complain of poverty, inheriting, as 
he did, abundance of treasure from 
his father, and leaving abundance 
behind him at his death in 1419. 
Fourthly, it was not usual in 
King Wenceslas’s time to summon 
parliaments to meet in the open air 
in Bohemia, but in towns, especially 
in Prague ; neither were they ever 
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held in tents, but in lurge halls or 
saloons. No Bohemian magnate 
travelled without a considerable 
suite of armed horsemen, and it is 
perfectly ridiculous to suppose that 
such persons would have allowed 
themselves to be put to death like 
sheep at the mere order of the King. 

Fifthly, in the original story al- 
most everything is indefinite. The 
lords held everything. Did they 
hold the cities of Prague and Kut- 
tenburg? Did they hold the for. 
tresses of Karlstein and Krivoklat? 
Who, ,too, were these great lords, 
not one of whom is named, except 
Lord Waytminar, who, as we have 
seen, was not a lord (pan) at all? 
Who composed the king’s ‘ wise 
council’? It was an easy matter 
to advise upon. If the King had 
mortgaged his estates for either 
good or valuable considerations, he 
had but to pay the sum set down 
in the bond and receive his property 
again in due course of law. But 
the words, ‘ had it not been for our 
faithful towns we should ofttimes 
have had nothing to eat,’ point 
plainly to the sixteenth century for 
the origin of the story, the oppo- 
sition between the towns and nobles 
not having existed in the slightest 
degree in the time of Wenceslas 
IV., and indeed not having arisen 
till the year 1502. 

Sixthly, in ancient Bohemia the 
estates of all persons condemned to 
death escheated to the King, whose 
court record office had to deal with 
these and all other escheats. But 
Dr. Palacky has several times 
examined every page of these 
records, in which the details are 
most minute, without finding a 
word that can possibly have the 
slightest reference to the Parliament 
of Wilemow. Yet all other disputes 
that the King had with bis nobles 
respecting property are entered 
there at length, and show that 
Wenceslas was not accustomed to 
proceed in such cases by violence, 
but in due course of law. 
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Seventhly, the final proof of the 
imaginary nature of the Parliament 
of Wilemow is found in the fact 
that among all the attacks made 
upon Wenceslas, of which there 
were abundance in his lifetime, 
not one contains anything that can 
possibly be construed into areference 
to the ‘red tent.’ It is well known 
that the electors, when in 1400 they 
deposed Wenceslas from his dignity 
as King of the Romans,* bitterly 
reproached him, amongst other 
things, with the cruel death of the 
general vicar of the Archbishop of 
Prague, John of Pomuk or Dr. 
Johanek, in 1393; how then could 
they have passed over in silence a 
crime far more monstrous and 
horrible, perpetrated at a public 
parliament under the pretence of 
legal right? Dr. Palacky was so 
fortunate as to discover in an old 
MS. belonging to the Chapter of 
Prague two contemporary writings 
against Wenceslas, one of which 
describes at length the causes of 
his arrest in 1394, and the other 
sharply reproves him for all the 
misdeeds he had perpetrated down 
to the end of 1396, and _ possibly 
even as late as 1400. The latter 
is intituled, Forma curialis swper 
quibusdam evitandis per D. Regem, 
ilis que videlicet statum et commodum 
regnt videntur impedire. The passage 
of this, which recites the various 
items of the misconduct of Wen- 
ceslas, runs as follows: 

O summit of the empire! why hast so 
long held the empire in suspense with 
honied words? Why hast thou so long 
tolerated an Anti-pope? Why hast thou 
so long permitted the Catholic faith to go 
astray, when thou wast for reasonable 


eauses appointed the judge and supreme 
arbiter of this matter? Why hast thou 
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loved with such warmth the perfidy of the 
Jews, preferring them to the faithful 
worshippers of Christ, yea, exalting them 
above the prophets of the Lord? Wh 
has your Serene Majesty persecuted wi 
more than Neronian cruelty (Neronitate) 
lettered men of Prague, students and pres- 
byters of the college, not exhibiting to- 
wards them the kindness of your Serene 
Majesty? For you have imprisoned some, 
others you have beheaded, others you have 
drowned in the waters of the river,‘ and 
have currycombed like beasts, others you 
have beaten with sticks, not showing them 
any aid, like your most illustrious father, 
but have many times confounded them with 
stocks, chains, and special blasphemies. 
Most illustrious prince, with what brittle 
counsels was your mind endowed when 
you wished to despoil each of the churches 
at Prague of its ornaments und relics! 
Yea, I fear that your Serene Highness, 
like Nebuchadnezzar, on account of the 
above-mentioned excesses, and on account 
of the instability of your mind, will not 
escape the stroke of God. O most noble of 
kings, son of your most serene father 
Charles, how ill were you clothed with the 
purple of reason when you basely took 
captive, by your proceeding and that of 
our men, the illustrious prince and lord,’ 
rd Jodocus Margrave of Moravia, and 
the noble lord Boezko of Kunstat, other- 
wise of Podiebrad, and cancelled the credit 
of the seal of your Majesty, and of your 
letters, and of your words. 


The writer then goes on to give 
the real causes of the discontent 
of the nobles and the arrest of the 
King : 

Let your Serene Highness deign to reflect 
in thought; these new lords, whom you 
have created for yourself, and have raised 
out of the mud of and poverty, you 
have created to the prejudice of your Serene 
Majesty ; for if your Serene Majesty shall 
make use of their counsel longer, you may 
be deprived of empire, life, and kingdom. 


Tt is plain that the writer had no 
intention of suppressing any mis- 
deed of King Wenceslas ; how, then, 
could he have passed over so dread. 





* Not Emperor, as Mr. Baring-Gould persists in calling him in his Life of St. John 
Nepomucen. One who writes mediwval history ought surely to have made himself 
master of so elementary a matter as the difference between a King of the Romans 


and an actual Emperor. 


* Not one word is found here about the alleged violation of the ‘seal of confession,’ 
although this is a clear allusion to the death of John of Pomuk. 
* This took place at Karlstein, in June 1396. It was, however, not so bad a matter 


as above represented. 
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ful a tragedy as the bloodshed at 
Wilemow, if there had been any 
foundation for the story ? 

But if the proverb ‘ Partem ali- 
quam veri fabula semper habet’ be 
cited, a foundation for the legend 
of the Bloody Parliament can 
nevertheless be found, but in the 
history of Hungary and not in that 
of Bohemia, During a journey in 
Italy which Dr. Palacky made in 
1839 for the purpose of searching 
the Italian libraries for additional 
materials for the history of Bohemia, 
he found in that of the Vatican a 
Latin life of the Emperor Sigismund 
by the celebrated Aineas Sylvias 
Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius 
IL., which contains these words : © 


Then when he [Sigismund] had received 
information concerning the conspirators, he 
went out into the plains and commanded 
all the barons to be present, and calling 
them one by one to his own tent apart, he 
beheaded thirty of the greater barons one 
after the other, and would have put more 
to death, had not the flow of blood given 
token of the massacre outside the tent. 


This probably refers to Sigis- 
mund’s destruction of the rebellious 
Croatian faction in Hungary, which 
is commonly known as the con- 
spiracy of the Frangipani, and 
which is mentioned by Thurocz and 
others ; it exhibits undoubtedly at 
any rate the real origin of the fable 
of the Bloody Parliament. of Wile- 
mow. 

Finally, to show how heedlessly 
the actions and mischances of others 
have been transferred to the shoul- 
ders of King Wenceslas IV. of 
Bohemia, it will be as well to cite 
a notice written on the boards of 
the binding of Brazydyn’s MS. in 
a contemporary hand, i.e. in a hand 
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of the first half of the seventeenth 
century. It runs as follows: 


In the year 1394 Wenceslas, King of 
Bohemia, having, at the instigation of his 
brothers, Sigismund, King of Hungary, and 
Jost, Margrave of Moravia, been arrested by 
the Bohemian lords and imprisoned at 
Vienna the week after Corpus Christi, 
while still in prison, composed the follow- 
ing, and used it as his song of mourning: 

‘In a province not mine own 

Sadness vexes me, 

Joy hath quitted me. 

From my fatherland Iam expelled, 

From Moravia I am driven, 

I have become as a peasant, 

The meanest bullies me. 

If I were a soldier, I should have ridden ; 

If I were a brigand, I should have robbed. 

I am not a soldier, nor a brigand, 

But am just a poor scholar. 

The Hungarians are barons! (Ironical) 

Not barons, but brigands, 

Whose comrade will be Satan, 

And may he chouse them all.’ 


Pelzel, in his Life of King Wen- 
ceslas IV. (ii. 471), properly ascribes 
these lines to Procop, Margrave of 
Moravia, in 1402, and not to King 
Wenceslas. Wenceslas could never 
have complained of being ‘driven 
from Moravia,’ which had never 
been under his sway, nor had he 
had any cause to complain of the 
Hungarian nation, which had never 
injured him. On the other hand, 
Procop had really been driven from 
Moravia, and had been treacherously 
arrested, in spite of a safe-conduct, 
by the emissaries of Sigismund, 
King of Hungary, and therefore in 
all probability by Hungarians, and 
was afterwards kept in close im- 
prisonment in Bohemia, in Vienna, 
and finally at Presburg. 

There are other equally absurd 
fables in Mr. Baring-Gould’s Life of 
St. John Nepomucen, all tending to 





* Palacky, Italienische Reise, p. 109. 
7 In aliena provincia 

Conturbat me tristitia, 

Evacuavit letitia. 

Ex patria sum expulsus, 

Moravia sum detrusus, 

Factus sum sicut rusticus, 

Conturbat me vilissimus ! 

Si miles essem, equitassem, 


Si latro essem, spoliassem : 
Non sum miles neque latro, 
Sed sum unus pauper ziako. 
Ungarones sunt barones ! 
Non barones, sed latrones, 
Quibus Satan erit comes, 
Et demerdat eos omnes. 
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exhibit Wenceslas IV. as an ogre 
rather than an ordinary human 
being, a dark foil being required 
for the bright sanctity of the 
imaginary proto-martyr of the con- 
fessional. But if such writers will 
persist in handling questions of 
Bohemian history without reference 
to modern investigations, it is 
impossible for them to avoid falling 
into the most tremendous errors. 
It would seem as if they were 
‘willingly ignorant,’ that, with the 
exception of a brief period towards 
the end of last century, the greatest 
care was taken from 1620 until 
comparatively lately, that the 
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history of Bohemia should nor 
be honestly and fairly written, and 
even the German edition of Dr. F. 
Palacky’s history has been seriously 
tampered with down to 1848 by 
the Austrian censorship of the press. 
Let us hope that such times and 
such institutions are now at an 
end for ever, and that we may 
henceforth look forward to have 
the real facts and events of past 
days laid truly before us for our 
own guidance at the present and 
to aid us in our preparation for 
our children’s well-being in the 
future. 
A. H. Wratisiaw. 
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TAXATION IN INDIA! 


By Ssosnee Caunper Durr, Justice or tHe Peace, Cancurra. 


E are not Russophobists. We 
do not think that Russia has 
an eye on India, or that, if she had, she 
would have any chance of wresting 
itfrom British hands. But ourim- 
pression is that the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857 was mainly caused by the 
instigation of Russian spies, and 
was practicable only on account of 
the bad estimation in which the 
- British Government was then, as it 
is yet, held by the natives for divers 
reasons, one of the most prominent 
of [them being the irritating system 
of taxation which it has enforced. 

Of course a civilised government 
like that of the English in India 
requires large expenses to uphold it, 
particularly as the administration is 
that of foreigners. This may be fully 
admitted. But it does not follow that 
the need of consolidating the empire 
and of gaining the goodwill of the 
governed is, on that account, to be 
ignored. Without such consolida- 
tion and goodwill no foreign hold 
on the country, however vigorous, 
can be permanently secure; and 
for them considerable concessions 
ought to be made, not only to 
the just demands, but even to the 
prejudices of the people. This, 
since the Queen of Great Britain has 
assumed the title of Empress of 
Hindustan, ought to be very clearly 
understood. 

One of the prejudices referred to 
is the objection of the people to 
direct taxation, except of such sort 
as they have been long accustomed 
to. They will not willingly have any 


1 1. Budget of India for 1876-77. 
2. The Indian Tariff Act of 1875. 
3. Reports on Taxation in India, 1872. 


other, and none other ought to be 
heedlessly enforced on them. The 
principles of economic science, if 
really antagonistic to indirect taxes, 
must here yield to much higher 
considerations. It is the bounden 
duty of the rulers of the country 
to endeavour to carry the people 
they govern with them; and, to do 
this, they must go with the people 
a great way where it is possible to 
do so without imperilling their own 
interests. They must not force on 
the governed their own ideas and 
innovations merely because they 
deem these to be right in general 
principle, and have seen them suc- 
cessfully carried out in their own 
country. They must remember that 
in India they have to deal with a 
very different country and a very 
different people from their own, 
whose wants they are bound to 
understand, and whose wishes they 
cannot constantly neglect without 
giving rise to disaffection. The 
natives are naturally suspicious of 
their foreign rulers, and entertain 
vague apprehensions of their mo- 
tives, and these suspicions and ap- 
prehensions have to be allayed. To 
go against the current under such 
circumstances is neither consistent 
with wisdom nor with prudence, and 
cannot butrender the task of govern- 
ing unnecessarily difficult. The 
breach between the governors and 
the governed is wide enough already, 
and ought not to be allowed to 
widen further, if that can be pre- 
vented. It is not the visit of the 


4. Peasantry of Bengal, by Romesh Chunder Dutt, B.C.S. and Barrister-at-Law, 


1874. Chapter VII.: Taxation. 
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Heir-Apparent to the country, or 
even that of the Queen herself, if 
she choose to go thither, that will 
smoothe down difficulties of this 
nature. The art of governing the 
people must be better learnt. 

It is not mere grumbling that has 
to be dealt with. Of course every 
man grumbles to pay a tax, and the 
grumbling is allthe greater when the 
tax happens to be an unusual one. 
But matters in India have become 
more serious than that. There are 
unmistakable signs of discontent 
throughout the country; certainly 
not all of them attributable to taxa- 
tion alone, but there is no doubt 
that taxation is largely complained 
of by all classes. Political discon- 
tent does not exist anywhere except 
among ruined princes and _ their 
immediate followers; the work of 
pacification and consolidation is 
a comparatively easy one, if the 
rulers of the country will only con- 
descend to feel their way at every 
forward step they take. The go-a- 
head efforts of the British Adminis- 
tration have been gigantic, but with- 
out any adequate results. What the 
country wants is rest. 

The different forms of revenue 
derived from the people are dis- 
tinguished in the Indian Budgets as 
Imperial, Provincial, Local, and Mu- 
nicipal. The people of course do 
not care for these distinctions ; they 
are to them utterly unmeaning and 
arbitrary. A tax is a tax to the payer 
by whatever name it may be called : 
and the impression all over the 
country is that all the forms of taxa- 
tion in vogue have been overdone ; 
that a vast amountof money is raised 
and spent which might well be saved ; 
and that the real reason for the 
division of taxation under different 
heads is to draw off attention from 
the enormous sum-total that is 
realised and squandered. The 
general resources of the country, it 
is true, have not been overburdened ; 
the limits of taxation have certainly 
not been crossed : nor do the people 
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ignore the advantages of roads, 
railways, canals, education, and the 
police, on which all the sums raised 
areexpended. But the fact remains 
that the one unanimous opinion all 
over the couniry is that a much 
smaller amount of money than what 
is now raised, would fully suffice to 
secure all the benefits and advan- 
tages that the British Government 
has yet conferred on it; and it is 
mainly the obnoxious manner in 
which its rulers have gone about 
their work that has led to this con- 
viction, and to the exhibition of 
discontent which it has produced. 
The question in the mouths of both 
the governors and the governed is 
now identical: ‘ How and where is 
all this to end ?’ 

Let us now review the different 
sources of revenue separately. 

The Imperial sources of revenue 
are estimated in the Budget state- 
ments for 1876-77 to yield the fol- 
lowing amounts : 


Land Revenue . £21,381,000 
Customs + 2,620,000 
Salt . 6,300,000 
Opium . 8,200,000 
Excise . ° ° ° 2,525,000 
Stamps . 7 . - 2,837,000 
All other items 6,617,000 

£50,480,000 


The first of these items hardly 
calls for any remark. The land 
revenue is the most ancient and 
stable form of taxation known to 
India, and no Asiatic will ever 
question the justice of raising it, 
and nowhere has the slightest diffi- 
culty been experienced at any time: 
in collecting it. It is stationary in 
Bengal on account of the Perpetual 
Settlement, but in the other pro- 
vinces exhibits a perceptible in- 
crease at each successive resettle. 
ment, so that this, the mainstay of 
the Government income, is also the 
soundest to the core. But it is 


necessarily inelastic, except to an 
inconsiderable extent, as nearly 
one-fifth of it has been permanently 
fixed, while the remainder is fixed 
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generally for long intervals—in 
most places for thirty years. The 
Budget says that it ‘grows slowly 
but surely ;’ but we must not for- 
get that it may at any time be ad- 
versely affected by unfavourable 
seasons, so that even such increase 
as it has exhibited after intervals 
cannot always be counted upon. 
It is clear that, as a whole, it will 
not admit of further expansion. 
The second item, Customs, may 
be assumed to be more elastic, 
since the duties, both import and 
export, can be considerably. raised 
without perceptibly affecting the 
interests of commerce. But there 
_has been such an amount of 
blundering here of late that the 
prospects for many years to come 
are far from hopeful. By the 
Tariff Act of 1875 all export duties 
on articles of native produce 
have been abolished, except those 
on indigo, paddy, rice, and lac, 
which remain unchanged. We 


would not quarrel with this pro- 


cedure in the abstract, since the 
duties taken off have always been 
condemned by economists; but we 
hold that that condemnation is not 
very particularly applicable to the 
present position of India, the total 
exports of which are, at this 
moment, enormously in excess of 
her total imports, which . simply 
means that. the country is being 
drained of. its resources without 
adequate. return, solely for the 
benefit of the foreign speculator. 
The dutiable exports. before. the 
revision of. the tariffs included 
wheat, pulse, and oil-seeds, which 
are now free. Is it, we ask, for the 
benefit of the country that these 
— articles have been re- 
eased? Will not. their release 
increase yet more the distance. be- 
tween the. imports and exports 
which has already. become. so 
oppressive toher? If the duties on 
wheat, pulse, and oil-seeds were 
wrong, how can those on rice. and 


paddy be right? The European 
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exporter holds it to be opposed to 
the principles of political economy 
to raise any export duty on these 
articles at all, since such duty vir- 
tually amounts to the impoverish- 
ment of the grower for the benefit 
of the local consumer, the effect of 
which must, he thinks, be injurious 
to the country by checking the 
growth of a surplus stock. But is 
there no force in the argument of 
the local consumer that in a country 
like India, where the surplus cul- 
tivation of one province is often 
required to meet the necessities of 
another, an unchecked export of 
the necessaries of life is apt to 
lead to fearful results; that the 
dearness of food grains in the 
country means the increase ‘of 
crime; that if the duty affects 
adversely the cultivator and. the 
tradesman, that does not make it 
more objectionable than various 
other social and commercial arrange- 
ments which similarly affect private 
interests to an equal extent; and 
that what really contracts the 
growth of the article is not the 
export duty, but the encouragement 
held out by the Government. and 
the European. speculator respec- 
tively to the cultivation of opium 
and jute P 

We do not contest the: theory of 
the thing at all. The teachings of 
the political economist must, as 
general principles, be. both judicious 
and correct ; but we contend that 
practically the export of food grains 
from so anomalous a country as 
India does most assuredly. require 
to be checked. The foreign trade 
in rice in particular has attained 
fearful dimensions, and is the 
main cause of the remarkable rise 
of prices in the country, which 
within the last twenty years has 
reached the alarming proportion of 
fifty per cent., an increase’ which 
has filled every thinking mind in it 
with dismay. The income of the 
ryot has doubtless also improved 
within the same period, but not in 
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the- same; or nearly the same, pro- 
rtion ; and it is still generally so 
small that in several places the ryot 
is not able, even in the most 
sperous seasons, to secure for 
fimself and his family a sufficiency 
of food. The retention of a surplus 
stock on the spot is therefore a per- 
emptory need ; and a Government 
that is so careful to accumulate a 
reserve stock of opium, to be in- 
dependent of the variations of the 
seasons, ought not to be less heed- 
ful-of the fluctuations of the rice 
market, which carry desolation to 
many a poorman’s door. The export 
daty on rice now is three annas, or 
about 44d., per maund, and, instead 
ef this being taken off, as has 
been strenuously urged, it ought, 
in our estimation, to be consider- 
ably increased. As a source of 
revenue it is elastic, and therefore 
allthe more valuable to the Govern- 
ment. It is a duty moreover which 
is paid by the foreign consumer, and 
not felt in the producing country. 
The export flourishes notwithstand- 
ing the duty it now bears ; and we 
know for certain that the cultiva- 
tion in all places from which ex- 
ports are made, that is, in Bengal, 
Madras, and British Burmah, has 
been steadily increasing year by 
year. The export trade in the article 
has, in faet, become almost illimit- 
able, and holds out all the encou- 
ment: its cultivation requires. 
Were. the whole country sown 
with rice only, the entire - produce 
would: hardly suffice to meet the 
foreign demand forit, but forthe duty 
now levied-on it.’ It is that duty, 
in fact, that has kept down: prices 
to their present limit, which is still 
felt to be oppressively high. Were 
the duty doubled, the growth of a 
surplus stock would not yet be 
affected, but apart of the surplus 
grown would be made available to 
the poor, which it is not at this 
moment. 
At the same time that the other 
export duties were abolished, the 
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general rate of import duties was 
reduced from 74 to 5 per cent., 
ostensibly in the interests of trade 
and commerce, but in reality to 
increase the profits of the European 
speculator. But that did not satisfy 
Manchester, simply because the 
cotton duties were not simultane- 
ously abandoned, while a duty of 
5 per cent. was imposéd on the 
import of long-stapled cotton, which 
was before untaxed. Was not 
Manchester unreasonable in ‘the 
complaints she made? Yes; very 
unreasonable indeed, it appeared to 
us. In theory, the abolition of ‘all 
import duties would, no doubt, be 
a very good thing for all parties’ 
concerned; but how, with such 
concessions, is the financial equili- 
brium of the Government to be main- 
tained? The gain to the finances 
of the country from the cotton 
duties amounts to about 900,000l. a 
year. How is the loss of that sum 
to be recouped? Manchester dis- 
claims antagonism to the interests 
of India; but when she’ contends 
for a concession of this stamp, well 
knowing that there are absolutely 
no sources to recover the loss from 
but direct taxes, which are sure to 
‘be bitterly felt and complained ‘of 
by the people, she virtually does 
seem to demand that her own betiefit 
should be regarded as of paramount 
importance. Onursuggestion is that 
the import duties, far from being’ 
surrendered, should be largely in- 
creased long before the salt tax is 
enhanced or an income tax ‘'re- 
imposed. It is simply absurd that 
one of the most legitimate and pro- 
ductive sources of revenue should 
be regulated, not by the position of 
the Indian Government, or the 
wishes of the Indian people, but by 
the eagerness of English trades- 
men toe increase their profits. It is 
not true that the existing duties 
operate as a check on the consump- 
tion of British-made articles in 
India. With or without that duty 
those articles will always retain the 
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foremost place in the Indian market 
which they have secured, so long as 
there is no effective competition 
with them in India. In the port 
of Calcutta alone the value of 
the import of cotton goods has 
in twenty years increased from two 
and a half to eight and a quarter 
millions, which is the average of 
the last four years. What more 
does Manchester want? The re- 
duction of revenue under this head, 
which is anticipated in the Budget, 
will simply represent the loss sus- 
tained by the abolition and reduc- 
tion of duties which have been car- 
ried out; and it is only to be hoped 
that, with this loss staring us in 
‘ the face, the cotton duties will not 
yet be remitted, for all the obstinate 
pressure of Lord Salisbury, till the 
finances of the country have been 
thoroughly regulated and allow of 
the simultaneous abolition of all 
customs duties without the imposi- 
tion of new and unpopular taxes, 
The opinions entertained of the 
In 


salt tax are very conflicting. 
times past the Government main- 
tained a salt monopoly which has 


long been abolished. The manu- 
facture of the article is now open to 
all, and, as a matter of fact, has 
become exceedingly limited. Al- 
most all the salt required for con- 
sumption at the present day is sea- 
imported ; and on both the import 
and the manufacture the Government 
realises a duty which differs at dif- 
ferent places. The rate in Bengal 
is Rs. 3/4 per maund; but in other 
parts of India it is only R. 1/13, 
and in some places still less. The 
necessity for maintaining these dif- 
ferent rates arises from the belief 
that, the soil of some districts being 
more saline than that of others, it 
would give rise to much smuggling 
and illicit manufacture in the former 
if the rates were equalised. In some 
places there are mountains of salt, 
and in others there are salt lakes ; 
and it is held that in such places 
the duties ought necessarily to be 
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much less than when the facilities 
for smuggling are not great. But 
the difference in taxation has created 
many evils which are much com- 
plained of, and of these not the 
least is the maintenance of a pre- 
ventive line to keep out the low- 
taxed salt, both of the British 
districts and of the native states, 
from places which now consume the 
full-taxed salt. The presence of a 
large establishment of inquisitorial 
chuprassies (constables) throughout 
the whole length of this line is, as 
a matter of course, annoying and 
distasteful to the people, and the 
wish to abolish it is general. 
But its abolition can only be carried 
out under especial arrangements 
with the native states and by an 
equalisation of duties all over 
British India. Great difference of 
opinion, however, exists as to the 
shape this equalisation should take; 
while one party would reduce the 
duty to the minimum rate, the other 
would increase it to the rate paid in 
Bengal. 

To reduce the rate now anywhere 
would, it appears to us, be a very 
grave blunder, which would at the 
same time create a large deficit in 
the Government revenue that could 
not otherwise be made up. To 
raise it is, we think, quite feasible, 
since the higher rate now imposed 
has nowhere been complained of as 
exorbitant. There is no doubt that 
the tax affects the poorer classes 
especially, that is, almost equally 
with the higher classes; but there 
is as little doubt also that, such as 
it is at this moment, it is not felt 
even by the very poorest classes as 
@ grievance, and would continue to 
be unfelt even if it were somewhat 
augmented. It is doubtful if the 
poor are cognisant at all of the 
existence of the duty; and it is 
certain that they would not be 
likely to know or feel it painfully 
even after an equalisation of rates 
at the maximum, which in no 
place would be out of proportion to 
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the general rise in prices of other 
food articles, and could not under 
any circumstances press on the 
people a twentieth part as oppres- 
sively as the slightest rise in the 
price of food grains. The wages of 
the labouring classes are nearly 
double now what they were twenty 
years ago; they also find re- 
munerative employment at present 
with greater ease, and often at 
their own doors ; no one is there- 
fore exactly in the position he was 
in when he commenced to pay the 
present salt rate, and it may safely 
be assumed for these reasons that 
an additional duty would not be 
anywhere actually felt as a hard- 
ship. It is certain that it would 
not affect prices to any inconvenient 
extent, and it may even be hoped 
that it would be more than recouped 
by a further rise in the wages of 
labour. The fears of increasing 
disaffection among the mass by the 
adoption of a higher salt duty are, 
therefore, purely chimerical. 


It is of course wrong on principle 
to increase a tax levied on one of 


the necessaries of life. But this is 
a book-theory not applicable to 
India at this moment. If the 
country is to be governed by book- 
theories, even the lowest rate of 
salt duty ought to be abandoned, 
and the people made happy by their 
salt being made tax free. The 
bond fide cost of the article is 
nothing ; if the duty were removed 
the price of salt would be nominal 
even to the poorest peasant. But 
the charge to him on that account 
is so inconsiderable at present that 
it is doubtful if he would appreciate 
@ concession which, in reducing it 
yet further, would not very ma- 
terially lessen the sum-total of 
his expenses. No-one has ever 
taken exception to the tax as it 
stands but the European grievance- 
mongers in the country; no one 
entertains fear of a rebellion if the 
rate be raised to its maximum 
except some old-wife member of 
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the Board of Revenue, or some left- 
behind Secretary to the Govern- 
ment. Is the Government to 
abandon or reduce the rate of an 
indirect tax so contentedly borne 
by all classes to humour the 
crotchets or apprehensions of a few 
of its covenanted imbeciles and 
European detractors? Of course 
the poorer classes ought not to be 
taxed, if that can be avoided ; but, 
in point of fact, it is not possible to 
avoid taxing them in common with 
others, as taxes will diffuse them- 
selves over the whole population, 
however they may be distributed 
by law. This particular tax the 
poorer classes, though paying it 
equally with the rich, do not feel 
or complain of. As a rule they do 
not stint the use of salt themselves 
on account of it; in several places 
they mix it even with the fodder of 
their cattle. It is true that it is 
nowhere cheap enough to be vsed 
as manure; but there need be no 
great hurry to cheapen it on that 
account only. All that may be 
conceded therefore is, that the salt 
duty should not be increased be- 
yond the Bengal rate, except under 
more imperative need than has yet 
arisen. 

If the rate be uniformly raised 
to the maximum now levied, a 
slight diminution in the consump- 
tion of tax-paying salt in certain 
localities may be expected. But 
the question is whether that 
diminution, as a revenue difficulty, 
will not be more than covered by 
the expenses saved. The equal- 
isation of duties throughout India 
means the saving of the whole 
expense of the customs lines, and 
that in itself would be a very great 
gain. As for the moral evil, illicit 
sales and smuggling exist now, and 
would exist then where they were 
not preventable by the ordinary 
police. The beauty of the salt 
tax is that it is very elastic, 
and, when it has been equalised 
in all places, will admit of being 
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raised or lowered according to 
the necessities of the Govern- 
ment. Under ordinary circum. 
stances we would not interfere with 
the tax after it has been once 
equalised. If the state of the 
finances admits of it, we would 
even prefer its general reduction ; 
but we would not at the same time 
hesitate to raise it on pressure 
to an inconsiderable extent. A 
slight enhancement of it is not 
likely to reduce consumption much ; 
it will certainly not give rise to 
any complaint or disaffection; and 
there is no doubt whatever that it 
will better replenish the coffers of 
the State than any direct tax which 
could ‘be imposed. 

The character of the opium re- 
venue is unique. It is almost 


entirely realised from foreign con- 
sumers, is exceedingly precarious, 
and. may fail at any ‘time. If 
we strike the item ont of account 
the deficiency to recoup becomes 
very great ; and yet this may be 


the position of the Gevernment in 
the long run, for the Chinese are 
inereasing their cultivation and 
also improving its quality. It 
is .very fortunate that they are 
passionately fond of the Indian 
variety of the drug ; but when the 
growth in China is: fairly es- 
tablished this partiality for it may 
not continue, and then the Indian 
opium revenue, if it does not vanish 
altogether, will most assuredly be 
considerably reduced. Besides that, 
the question has been raised whether 
the British Government ought to 
continue to supply the Chinese 
with the drug. For our part we 
should for various reasons prefer 
to see opium culture in India 
altogether abandoned; and if rice 
were substituted for the poppy 
there would certainly be no loss to 
the cultivators. How the loss to the 
Government is to be made up isa 
more serious question. We should 
endeavour to secure that end by 
remodelling the sources of revenue 
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already available to the Government, 
instead of casting about for novel 
sources, if that can be avoided. The 
State already gets sean 
that it is entitled to on account o 
land revenue; but the customs, 
salt, and excise duties will bear 
further strain on them without 
breaking. When cobbling in this 
way is still found insufficient to 
cover the loss, recourse might be 
had to indirect taxation, or such 
direct taxation as the people may 
least object to. We shall come to 
the consideration of this point ‘in 
due course. 

The excise rates are not any- 
where felt to be very heavy, and 
the’ consumption of spirits is en- 
couraged by their moderation. The 
increase of these rates all over the 
country is practicable, and the na- 
tivesgenerally arestrongly of opinion 
that they ought on principle to be 
prohibitive, as they were under both 
the Hindu and Mahomedan govern- 
ments. The vice of drunkenness has 
been most alarmingly increasing in 
the country since the introduction 
of British rule in it. Of course the 
raising of the excise duties would 
necessitate the raising of the’ im- 
port duties on foreign liquor, as 
otherwise the result would be to 
displace native liquor for European’; 
and it is here that the shoe ‘really 
pinches, for the Europeans in 
India, and possibly the higher 
classes “of the natives also, are apt 
to object strennously to any check 
being placed on the admission of 
European liquors into the country. 
But objections of this sort are not 
entitled’ to much consideration. 
By the tariffs of 1875 the ‘import 
duty on ‘spirits has been raised 
from Rs. 3 to 4 per gallon, and on 
sparkling wines from Rs. 14 to 2}. 
The complaints this gave rise to 
have subsided already, and, what is 
more, there has been no falling off 
in import, European liquors being 
to India what opium is to China 
things to be had at any price. » The 
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Budget shows that the increase in 
revenue in 1875-76 amounted to 
117,000/., and estimates a further 
increase of 35,coo/. in 1876-77. 

The stamp tax all over the coun- 
try is very heavy; but it is not 
much objected to, because in its 
grosser forms it is not of frequent 
recurrence. It has, however, been 
so augmented already that it does 
not admit of further expansion, 
though it can be safely relied upon 
for the amount it yields at this 
moment: The Budget says that 
‘ every effort will be made to render 
this branch of the revenue, which 
suffers to some extent from fraud 
and evasion, more effective. We 
trast it will not be forgotten that 
vexatious persecutions are not likely 
to do much towards making a tax 
of this nature more productive. 
‘All the bond fide sources’ of 
imperial revenue under the heads 
referred to have been already well 
pumped. We have indicated in 
what’ way, and to what extent, 
some of them may be pressed yet 
farther, in case of need ; but we do 
not necessarily admit that there 
is any occasion for applying such 
pressure to them at present. The 
collections now made ought, if 
properly economised, to provide for 
all the necessities of the State; but 
unfortunately the men who raise the 
revenue have’ also the pleasure of 
spending it, and do so in the most 
reckless manner imaginable, re- 
turning with fresh zest to the 
pumping process to which they are 
so partial. We shall now turn’ to 
the expenditure side of the account 
to see what is done with the money 
collected. 

The'annual expenditure of India 
is estimated in the Badget for 
1876~77 as pander: 


Army . +.» £15,979;000 
Public W. orks, Ordinary 


2,532,900 
Do, Extraordinary 3,759,000 
Interest on Debt . ; 5,360,000 
Guaranteed Interest. on Rail- . 
\ ways!’ . ' | 1,260,000 
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Allowances under Treaties‘and 


Agreements 41,696,000 

Superannuation and other Al- 
lowances 1,796,000 
Administration 1,595,000 
Law and Justice . 2,367,000 
Land Revenue 2,473,000 
Opium . 2,200,000 

Allotments for Provi inei¢ il Ser- 
vices.‘ . 4 + 5,060,000 
All other Items 8,018,000 
£54,095,000 


The total shown above exceeds 
the total estimated income by 
3,615,0001., but by deducting the 
item of -3,759,000/. proposed to be 
spent on Extraordinary Public 
Works, the total ordinary expen 
diture is reduced to 50,336,0001., 
or barely within the income ex- 
pected to be realised, the surplus 
exhibited being 144,000. only. 
This surely is an exceedingly un 
satisfactory estimate, considering 
the magnitude and richness of the 
dependency concerned, particularly 
when we are expressly told in the 
Budget ‘that the sources of im- 
perial income are (now) in a sound 
condition, and, indeed, that they 
never gave better promise of pros- 
perity.’ If this be the result to be 
expected from the most satisfactory 
state of the finances, what will be 
the position of the Government, 
what the condition of the people; 
when the ground is less sure and 
stable? We do not. forget the 
item of:.loss anticipated by ex. 
change, which eats up so much of 
what might otherwisé have been 
saved; but losses of some kind or 
other are always occurring to re- 
duce the surplus, now in the shape 
of exchange, at other times in that 
of famine charges, or the Hazara 
campaign, or the Looshai. expedi- 
tion. We must reckon such con- 
tingencies. therefore, as annual and 
recurring ; and we hold that the 
position of the Government ought 
to be better than it is in spite of 
them. 

‘ The reproductive public. works 
the Government had hitherto held 
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itself free to construct from bor- 
rowed capital. To this there could 
have been no objection if the works 
so called were really ‘ reproduc- 
tive;’ but this they are not, and 
we therefore hail with satisfaction 
the announcement now made that 
for the future all borrowing for 
public works is, if possible, to be 
stopped, nothing being undertaken 
but what can be paid for out of the 
taxes. This has been forced on 
the Government by the state of the 
money market and the course of 
exchange referred to. We shall 
not notice those subjects here ; but 
apart from the complications created 
by them, there was no justification 
for the Government to go on con- 
tracting debts of enormous mag- 
nitude for works which were not 
really remunerative—which, as a 
rule, do not promise ever to be so. 
Reproductive works! Which of 
the works undertaken by the 
Government can be truthfully so 
called? The Budget refers under 


this head, first, to the State railways, 
which, apart from their general 
usefulness, are expected to yield in 
1876-77 a net return of 118,000l., 
but the expenses on which to the 
close of that year will amount to 


no less than 14,933,926l., which 
scarcely gives a profit of one per 
cent.; and next, to the irrigation 
works carried on in the different 
provinces, of which those in the 
North-Western Provinces, the Pun- 
jab, and Bengal only are expected 
to yield a direct net profit of about 
24 per cent., and an indirect profit 
of 14 per cent., that is, a total 
profit of 4 per cent., in a country 
where the usual yield of invest- 
ments is estimated at 12 per cent. 
Why such works are called ‘ repro- 
ductive’ we do not understand. 
If A borrows rool. at 4 per cent. 
interest (and the Budget shows 
that the average rate paid by the 
Indian Government is slightly more, 
or 4°33 per cent.), and if he lays 
out the sum so that sol. yields a 
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profit of 24414 per cent., and the 
remaining 50/. either less profit or 
none at all, does he regard his 
business to be ‘reproductive’ for 
the questionable profit it yields? 
Why works of such character 
should ever have been carried on 
with borrowed capital is a puzzle 
tous. ‘Say no more of reproduc. 
tion, and do not hamper us with 
further debts,’ was naturally the 
protest of every intelligent native 
at this juggling, and we are heartily 
glad to learn that the juggling is 
henceforth to cease. The Govern- 
ment of Lord Northbrook has acted 
very judiciously indeed in taking 
advantage of the first decent pre- 
text to put a stop to such enormous 
and inconsiderate waste. Ofcourse 
by so doingit raised a nest of hornets, 
for the loss in perquisites to many 
adventurers will be very great; but 
the financiering in itself is not 
only clever, but absolutely correct. 

These so-called ‘reproductive’ 
works are set down in the Budget 
as ‘ Public Works Extraordinary.’ 
This description of them may be 
very comprehensive and accurate, 
but is evidently not sufficiently 
distinct. From such little knowledge 
as we have of the matter we may 
safely say that all the public works 
undertaken in India are, in a sense, 
‘extraordinary’; for even the most 
expensive ones—those which it may 
be presumed are completed with 
the greatest care and under the 
most efficient professional supervi- 
sion—are always pronounced after 
the lapse of a few years—five, ten, or 
fifteen at the outside—to be break- 
ing down, unsuited, or otherwise 
unfit for use ; and what makes the 
matter still more ‘extraordinary’ 
is that the responsibility for this 
can never be carried home to any 
highly-paid official of the depart- 
ment; there is never anyone to 
punish for it but some poor native, 
who is always forthcoming in the 
character of scapegoat. 

Even in India itself the question 
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has often been discussed whether the 
financial equilibrium of the State 
should not be secured by a reduction 
of its expenditure. The available 
resources of the country at pre- 
sent are ascertained. No private 
establishment with a stationary or 
slowly expanding income launches 
out beyond its depths in the ocean 
of extravagance; and why should 
a foreign Government among a help- 
less people attempt to do so? If 






























































































































































































the present spendthrift course is 

long continued, where will the 
Government land itself in twenty 

years tocome? Where will it land 

the people committed to its care P 

- The increase of expenditure in the 
8 country has been progressing every- 
e where at a very fast rate, at a rate 
8, which its finances have never jus- 
y tified; and even now every new 
at scheme is devised on the most expen- 
ot sive scale. The money thus wasted 
be can and ought to be saved. The 
p’ Government of the East Indian 
et Company was very careful in its 
Pe disbursements ; why should the 
be Queen’s Government be other- 
te, wise? Thecreation of new depart- 
tly ments day by day is now consider- 
ge ed by almost all the subordinate 
AY vernments, and by the Supreme 
rks Reasneen itself, as an inevitable 
ise, need, whereas a judicious economy 
ost would condense instead of multi- 
aay plying useless offices, maintained for 
ith purely chimerical purposes. Theend 
the held in view by every government, 
rvi- and especially by the Government of 
fter India, should be to effect by reduc- 
1, OF tions—and we maintain that whole- 
2ak- sale reductions are here possible—a 
wise surplus revenue of at least a tenth 
the part of the gross income realised 
ary’ year by year; not to pay off its 
this debts, for the debts of the Govern- 
any ment of India are not very large, 
part and to the extent that the natives 
e to are the lenders ( 25 per cent. only), 
tive, form so much substantial security 
. the for their faithfulness ; but to estab- 
lish its solvency and relieve the 

stion subject races of their fear of in- 
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definite further taxation. This 
would unquestionably make British 
rule in the country much safer 
than it can be said to be at this 
moment. What is always wanted 
is the exercise of a sound judgment 
and a powerful will for controlling 
the purse, and never was there 
greater need for this in India than 
now. 

The Government of India must 
make both ends meet, and this can 
only be most effectually achieved 
by reducing expenditure. Civilians 
always suggest the reduction of the 
army expenditure to begin with; 
but we do not agree with them, if 
they mean a reduction of the force. 
The item is undoubtedly extrava- 
gantly high, absorbing almost four- 
fifths of the whole of the gross 
revenue derived from land; and 
there is no doubt that it is possible 
to reduce it by more economical 
management. As now constituted 
the army is said to be over officer- 
ed, and the supply of recruits under 
the military system of the Horse 
Guards costs, it has been shown, 
much more than it ought. Besides 
this, it has become the fashion of the 
Home Government to saddle India 
with many charges not legitimately 
her own, which might in common 
honesty be withdrawn from the In- 
dianaccounts; and theamalgamation 
of thethree distinct armies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay would effect 
a further saving, one important item 
of which would consist of the 
salaries of two of the commanders- 
in-chief. We would, however, on 
no account reduce the actual 
strength of the army by a single 
man. If the Russians advance 
farther towards Afghanistan it may 
even be necessary to increase it 
largely. Imperial taxation is paid 
for general protection; and of the ap- 
pliances by which that protection is 
assured, the army is the most im- 
portant. Our impression is that, 
at this moment, the English army 
in India is the most efficient army 
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in Asia; and this position it must 
always retain. We therefore look 
for little if any saving of expendi- 
ture under this head. Whatever 
amount may be economised by 
reorganisation will probably have 
to be laid out for such further 
expansion of strength as may be 
called for, and we would not stint 
such expansion on any account. 
The second head, Public Works, 
is the great leak by which the 
wealth of the Government is 
squandered. It is responsible here, 
not for mismanagement only, but ac- 
tually for criminal waste. In India 
this is called the ‘ fortune-making ’ 
department. Fancy the ordinary 


annual expenditure on public works 


of a comparatively poor country ex- 
ceeding the cost of administration 
by nearly a million pounds, while 
the extraordinary works cost nearly 
two-and-a-half times as much. If 
an honest endeavour is to be made 
to secure accordance of ways and 
means, the ordinary public works 
expenditure of India ought never to 
be allowed to exceed the cost of its 
administration till the advent of the 
millennium, or that wished-for oc- 
casion when the cash balances may 
become oppressively overflowing. 
Everyone knows that roads must be 
maintained, canals dredged, and 
barracks and public offices kept in 
repair ; but the Government should 
confine itself exclusively to such 
works, to works of absolute neces- 
sity, till the surplus in its hands 
justifies it in entertaining new 
and expensive schemes. So far as 
the feelings of the people on the 
subject are concerned, they do not 
want any additional roads, and they 
abhor to be harassed with ad- 
ditional taxes or additional debts. 
The work has been overdone even 
so far as it has been really effected ; 
but what makes the cost of public 
works so enormous is not the actual 
value of {ie works completed, but 
the extravagance with which the 
money is misspent. This is noto- 
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rious all over India. It is as- 
serted there that public works’ 
officers retire from the country with 
larger fortunes than members of the 
Civil Service, even than lieutenant- 
governors of provinces. It is not 
satisfactory even to suspect that 
large sums of money, about four 
millions sterling a year, should be 
spent on the plea that the greatest 
amount of good was being done to 
the country, and in reality half of 
the amount was being actually 
thrown away. 

The expenditure under the head 
of Administration is not very high ; 
but there is still much waste of 
money on this account which might 
be economised. Mr. Fawcett has 
pointed out that the presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay can be as well 
administered by leutenant-gover- 
nors as the Punjab, the North- 
Western Provinces, and Bengal. If 
this suggestion were carried out the 
saving of expenditure would be very 
large, and would almost render 
unnecessary any further savings 
under this and other similar head- 
ings for some time to come. There 
is ineach presidency again consider- 
able waste on new schemes, which 
may be stopped at once. Why 
have so many large departments 
been created for the collection of 
statistics, &c.? This surely is an 
extravagance that could well have 
been avoided. We do not object to 
statistics; they are very valuable 
when of the right sort; but we do 
object to more being made of them 
than they are really worth. Be- 
sides that, all the statistics now 
collected by special departments 
could have been just as well col- 
lected and consolidated without the 
intervention of such departments, 
by ordering the district officers to 
exhibit in precise and regular forms 
the information which they furnish. 
Then again, why are so many civi- 
lians sent out to the country year 
by year, when those in it complain 
so loudly of stagnant promotion? 
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Why are the natives not more largely 
utilised foradministrative purposes ? 
Here the will is wanting. We see 
that the country is not rich enough 
to pay for large establishments and 
exorbitantly paid officials, and yet 
the Government goes on increasing 
those establishments, and obtaining 
recruits for the service in hordes 
from the dearest of all markets, the 
English market. 

Under Law and Justice we would 
make no reductions, for imperial 
taxation is well spent when spent 
in dispensing justice evenly among 
all classes; and this remark would 
apply to the Police with equal 
force, except that the present ad- 
ministration of the police is un- 
usnally costly, and there is no reason 
why it should not be as efficient 
at less expense. For one thing, the 
police returns published are gene- 
rally far too voluminous for any 
useful purpose, and the efficiency 
of the Soomtnas would not 
suffer if they were curtailed and 
the expenditure proportionately re- 
duced. The number of the working 
men of the police will perhaps not 
admit of being reduced; but the 
staff of superior -officers is very 
great, and the consequence is the 
compilation of a large number of 
unnecessary reports and returns. 
Such savings it is true would, after 
all, be very petty ; but the husband- 
ing of even crumbs is not to be 
despised. 

or revenue administration there 
are two offices of control in Bengal 
and elsewhere, namely, those of the 
Commissioner and the Board of 
Revenue, both of which cannot 
possibly be required, The question 
of, abolishing one or the other has 
long been under discussion; but 
nothing has been done, for the 
simple reason that the clipping 
scissors, if exercised, would lop off 
some of the best prizes of the Civil 
Service. And yet there is no 
doubt that a thorongh revision of 
the system would not only econo- 
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mise money, but also economise 
labour. The same work is now 
gone over twice, in two distinct 
offices, which would be at least as 
well done by being done once, and 
in one office only. If the Board 
were abolished, as was long con- 
templated, and .the Commissioners 
vested with greater authority, work 
would be done more expeditiously 
and efficiently, the district officers 
would be kept under better control, 
and the Government itself be more 
quickly and more thoroughly in- 
formed of everything going on in 
the country. 

We only indicate the direction in 
which economy might be effected, 
without attempting to give details 
in regard to such reductions; but 
what we more especially recom- 
mend is, not the abolition of in- 
dividual appointments, but a 
wholesale reorganisation of civil 
appointments, by the more exten- 
sive utilisation of native ability, 
which can be effected without 
sacrifice of efficiency, and which, 
under the present state of the 
finances, should, we think, be 
earnestly attempted. The first duty 
of the English Government in 
India is towards India herself, and 
we are justified in calling upon it 
now to rise superior to such pre- 
judices as have hitherto actuated 
it in reserving all the loaves and 
fishes of the country for English 
mouths. 

We now come to the Provincial 
Services system, or the Decentral- 
isation Scheme of Lord Mayo, 
which has given rise to all the new 
taxes now in force. Before 1871-72 
the control of the purse was vested 
entirely in the Government of 
India, no local government being 
allowed to incur any expenditure, 
on any account whatever, without 
superior taxation. By the for- 
mation of the Provincial Services 
the Government of India divested 
itself of the administration of 
certain departments of the public 
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service, namely, jails, registration, 
police, education, medical services 
(exclusive of medical establish- 
ments), printing, roads, public im- 
provements, civil buildings, &c.— 
all of which were transferred to the 
local governments, together with 
the usual receipts derived from 
them, minus a deduction of about 
seven per cent. kept back as a 
relief to the imperial finances. The 
assignments thus made were to 
cover all the expenses of the de- 
partments concerned; but, as the 
grants were admittedly inadequate, 
the local governments were simul- 
taneously empowered to supplement 
* their resources by local taxation. 
The whole scheme, therefore, was 
siruply a sham, devised expressly 
for the purpose of making up the 
deficiency of income under certain 
heads by provincial taxation. An 
affectation of honesty was exhibited 
by enjoining economy under one 
head to meet excess expenditure 
under another ; but, of course, with 
the power of local taxation con- 
ceded to them, no conscientious at- 
tempt to this end was made by any 
of the local governments, while by 
most of them taxes of different 
shape and character were at once 
resorted to. 

As a matter of fact, local taxa- 
tion has thus become more im- 
portant than imperial taxation, not 
as a source of income, but as a 
hotbed of disaffection, giving birth 
to noxious exhalations which are 
suffocating loyalty. The number 
of new taxes thus inaugurated is 
as yet not very large, but their 
names and character differ so as to 
be perplexing; and, as the charges 
of the departments transferred to 
the local governments are -yearly 
increasing, the taxes must go on 
increasing in number and amount 
to keep pace with the demand for 
more assets year by year—a very 
disheartening prospect to look at, 
considering the feeling of dis- 
quietude and alarm they have 
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already evoked. It may be con- 
ceded that all the imposts raised 
are honestly expended for the im- 
provement of the condition of the 
people. But it is too early to ex- 
pect that they will acquiesce in 
their imposition simply on that 
account. It is doubtful if they 
want their condition to be im- 
proved ; certainly they do not want 
it to be improved at greater cost 
to themselves than they have been 
accustomed to. 

In Bengal the only local tax 
newly introduced is the road cess, 
imposed for the improvement of 
roads and waterways. This, with 
such taxation as existed before in 
the shape of tolls on roads and 
ferries, and with the profits of jail 
manufactures and the surplus 
produce of pounds, has, up to the 
present time, covered all the ex- 
penditure of the departments trans- 
ferred, though how long it will 
continue to do so is of course pro- 
blematical. The question of an 
education cess was discussed along 
with that of the road cess, but has 
been held in abeyance for the pre- 
sent. The road cess is imposed on 
a valuation of land, at a maximum 
of half an anna on the rupee of 
net profits realised, one-half of the 
rate being paid by the occupier or 
ryot, onl the other half by the 
rent-owner or zemindar. This is 
only the theory of the tax. It was 
originally intended to exempt the 
ryot altogether from paying any 
part of it; but it was understo 
that, if this was done, the burden 
was still apt to fall on him even- 
tually whoever might be made 
legally responsible for it, and that 
it would therefore be better to 
define by law his exact liability. 
A little more judgment and dis- 
cretion on the part of the law- 
makers would have enabled them 
to discern that, defined or un- 
defined, the ryot’s liability was 
sure to be extended so as to cover 
the whole tax; and actually, be- 
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sides his own half rate, he has to 
make to the zemindar the 
latter’s share also, and very con- 
veniently the zemindar has been 
made the collector of the ryot’s 
share. While this adjustment was 
doubtful the zemindar objected to 
the cess tooth and nail, as an in- 
fringement of the Permanent Set- 
tlement. But to this he was 
reconciled the moment he dis- 
covered that the burden could be 
shifted to other shoulders. This, 
of course, led to the subsidence of 
the agitation made against it at 
the outset, which has been tri- 
umphantly held up by the Govern- 
ment as a clear proof that the 
agitation was a fictitious one, and 
the fears of disaffection to which 
it referred entirely illusory. Is it 
possible that the Government is 
really ignorant that the whole of 
the tax, and in some places a trifle 
in excess of it, is now levied by 
the zemindar from the ryot, and 
that there is no continuous cry 
against it only because its present 
victims are dumb? Sir Richard 
Temple in his last Administration 
Report says that the ryots do not 
object to pay the cess rate. We 
deliberately state against this asser- 
tion that they do object; they only 
make no complaints because they 
think, and correctly, that complain- 
ing would augment their diff. 
culties. To the zemindar the road 
cess has been a windfall—a means 
of increasing his income and ex- 
tending his power. To the ryot it 
is downright oppression; but who 
is he to complain to—who will 
listen to his complaints? Roads! 
good roads! The country does 
require them of course; by all 
means have them—as many as you 
can. But why should not the im- 
perial revenue pay for them, as it 
did in the past? Why should the 
ryot, to whom fish and milk are 
luxuries rarely attainable even on 
holidays, pay for a road which he 
at least, habituated to wade through 
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mud and dust, does not stand in 
need of ? The Road Cess Act has 
not come into force all over Bengal 
yet. When it does the disaffection 
against the Government in the 
quietest province of India will be 
complete, the gain per contra being 
represented by an income that at 
its maximum isestimated to amount 
to about 300,000!. 

In the North-Western Provinces 
local taxation exists in the shape of 
rates and cesses, and an acreage 
tax levied on all cultivated lands 
situated in permanently settled dis- 
tricts. They are all of them very 
unpopular, as being in excess of the 
Government demands defined and 
limited either for good or for a fixed 
term of years. The local authorities 
represent the exception taken to 
them as being merely theoretical, 
and their imposition as unoppressive. 
But, oppressive or unoppressive, 
they are complained of as a griev- 
ance ; and it is this feeling of dis- 
affection that has to be guarded 
against. The same is the case in 
Oude, where all the local rates are 
regarded as breaches of faith with 
the zemindars, because departing 
from the terms of settlement agreed 
upon with them. In the Central 
Provinces there is what is called a 
Pandhri Tax, a provincial income 
tax which only exempts incomes 
derived from agriculture. This, 
which was originally imposed by 
the Mahrattas, has been continued 
by the British Government. It is 
as unsuitable as the income tax, 
has nothing whatever to justify its 
continuance, but is nevertheless 
continued because the receipts from 
it are considerable. 

Of the local taxes in Madras, the 
‘Land Cess’ and the ‘ Village Ser- 
vice Cess’ are those most com- 
plained of, both as enhancements 
of the land tax. The first is raised 
for roads and other local purposes, 
at the rate of nine pies per rupee 
of land assessment, while the second 
is levied at the rate of one anna 
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per rupee of land assessment, in 
commutation of the ancient cus- 
tomary fees paid in grain and money 
for the remuneration of village 
establishments. They are both of 
them very paying; but the ill- 
feeling engendered by them is also 
great. In Bombay a provincial 
income tax was introduced, which 
was called the Non-Agricultural 
Tax. It reached even incomes of 
5/., and was levied from certain 
non-agricultural classes, which, it 
was considered, did not contribute 
their fair share towards the ex- 
penses of the State. But it was 
found to be so oppressive in its 
* operation that even the officers of 
the Government were found averse 
to enforce it; and this led to its 
being suspended in 1872-73, since 
when it has not been revived. 

We have only named the local 
taxes introduced under the Pro- 
vincial Service Scheme. Besides 


them there are, of course, others of 
older date, existing in the shape 


of tolls, rates, port dues, &c., raised 
in particular localities for their 
especial benefit. These, though 
they may have been irritating in 
the past, are not much objected to 
now, the people having become 
gradually accustomed to them. 
What they object to is the num- 
ber of these customary dues 
being augmented by the impo- 
sition of new taxes which were 
not known either under the Hindu 
and Mahomedan Governments, or 
in the days of the Company’s rdj. 
If the present Government under- 
stood its work better, it would 
expand the existing systems of 
tolls and other dues all over the 
country, and even increase their 
rates, instead of endeavouring to 
impose new burdens which can- 
not but stagger the half-educated 
mind. 

The last general head of Indian 
taxation is Municipal, which com- 
— taxes on houses, octroi duties, 
icense fees, and a variety of mis- 
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cellaneous receipts differing in name, 
character, and rate in different 
places, each of which is required to 
provide for some especial object 
within the municipality concerned, 
but which the ratepayer, as a rule, 
thinks ought to be paid for from 
the general revenues. The theory 
of the thing is that municipal admi- 
nistration is synonymous with self- 
government; that the municipality is 
required to meet certain charges for 
which it raises its own revenue ; and 
that the fullest discretion being left 
to it for regulating the revenue to 
be raised, such taxation ought not 
to be distasteful. The principle 
inculcated is, of course, a wholesome 
one, but, viewed in connection with 
the actual state of things in the 
country, the lesson is but a blind. 
The people at present are not pre- 
pared for self-government, and in 
point of fact there is no self-govern- 
ment among them—except to a very 
partial extent in some of the more 
important metropolitan towns. In 
all other places the scheme works 
wholly as a sham, and is accepted 
by the people as such, having been 
set up, they say, for the express 
purpose of getting more money out 
of their pockets, on the pretence 
that they pay it of their own accord. 
Actually, they do not pay it will- 
ingly; they pay it simply at the 
dictation of the official members of 
the municipal committees, and this 
is very well known to the Govern- 
ment. Sir George Campbell, in his 
Taxation Report to the Government 
of India, mentioned it as a fact that 
the rate of municipal taxation was 
higher in those places where the 
non-official members took the largest 
share in the administration than 
where the municipality was mainly 
administered by the officers of the 
Government. The instances cited 
were those of Calcutta, Howrah, 
and Dacca; but he very well knew 
that in all those places the great bulk 
of the non-official members are 
merely cyphers, or, as they have 
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since been named by the local press, 
ap-ke-wasta? members, having no 
opinion of their own apart from 
that of their president or leader. 
This can be recognised as ‘self- 
government’ only by giving that 
expression a very great latitude of 
meaning. 

What this system of so-called self- 
government has led to is the impo- 
sition of a series of taxes, tolls, and 
imposts which were unknown before, 
and which every man—even every 
member of a municipal corporation 
—grumbles at. The visit of the 
tax-gatherer, which is irritating to 
all people in all places, is especially 
so in a country where till now it 
was unknown in its frequency. The 
Bengal Municipalities’ Act has been 
paraded by its authors as the first 
instalment of self-government con- 
ceded to the people: but the people 
are not thankful for the concession ; 
they smart under the exactions it 
has introduced; and, if the long 
list of possible taxes imposable at 
the discretion of the municipalities 
were known, the alarm would be 
yet greater for all the. self-govern- 
ment implied by their existence. 
The question whether the conces- 
sion of self-government or the fit- 
ness for it should precede is rather 
an awkward one to raise at this mo- 
ment, A move in the right direc- 
tion ought always to fructify ; but 
to be in the right direction it ought 
to be right-timed. 

The municipal taxation in Bengal 
is principally in the shape of a tax 
on houses and lands, though in par- 
ticular places there are besides a 
wheel tax, a water tax, a police rate, 
&c. In the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, the Central Provinces, Oude, 
and the Punjab, the form best 
known is the octroi, supplemented 
by police and other taxes which 
yield a comparatively inconsider- 
able amount. - Madras and Bombay 
again have rates of their own, of 
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which, as in Bengal, the house tax 
is the most important. 

As a rule the house tax is a very 
inequitable tax, particularly in India, 
where the size of a man’s residence 
is not a correct indication of his 
means, and where accordingly the 
poor have often to pay more in 
proportion than the rich. It follows 
necessarily that this tax is very un- 
popular. 

The octroi duties work better 
wherever they are levied. The 
tax is an indirect one, imposed on 
articles of consumption, and realises 
a large amount of revenue without 
the slightest interference with indi- 
viduals. It has also the advantage 
of falling chiefly on the upper 
classes, being as a rule raised on 
articles of luxury, of which they 
are the largest consumers. The 
great objection to it is that it 
is apt to interfere with trade to 
some .extent; and, where the 
through trade is large, it certainly 
does require to be very carefully 
handled. Its collection is also 
attended with some difficulty and 
expense, and, if the greatest pre- 
caution be not taken, may become 
vexatious. But there is no doubt 
that the feeling of the people is 
very much in its favour, and no- 
thing could be substituted for it 
which would yield an equal income. 
Uniformity in taxation is also de- 
sirable if it can be easily secured ; 
and as the house tax is everywhere 
grumbled at, its substitution by 
octroi duties all over the country— 
with this precaution only, that those 
duties do not take the form of 
transit duties—would not apparently 
be a retrograde move, since it 
would bring in more money with 
less of ill-will. 

The improvements now being 
effected in the country are on a 
much larger scale than has ever been 
attempted before. As a matter of 
course, they require more money 


2 That is, voting with the president or chairman. 
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than was necessary in the past. 
The popular complaint is that 
much more money than is actually 
wanted is raised, that the value of 
the taxes levied is nowhere covered 
by the improvements effected, and 
that the best part of the money is 
wasted in fat salaries and mis- 
appropriations. . This may or ma 
not beso. It iscertain that the de- 
mands for money in the future will 
not lessen, and it is therefore im- 
peratively necessary that the most 
popular forms of taxation should be 
substituted for those which are un- 
popular. In places where there are no 
octroi duties at present, duties very 
. similarto them (such as market dues 
and the like) are illegally levied by 
the zemindars, andare ungrudgingly 
paid. The factis, the peopleareaccus- 
tomed to the payment of those 
duties, and give them to whomsoever 
is able to demand them with an 
appearance of force. There seems 


therefore to be no reason whatever 
why they should not be legalised 


and levied on behalf of the Govern- 
ment or the municipalities, for 
being expended on local works. 

The course to be followed if ad- 
ditional revenue be wanted has now 
to be considered. We, for our part, 
do not admit the necessity of rais- 
ing any additional revenue; our 
conviction is firm that the great 
need of India now is economy in 
finance, that by tying up the purse- 
strings carefully all the real require- 
ments of the country can be fully 
met. But, in the course of time, 
more money may be required for 
increasing the efficiency of the 
army; we do not know when the 
army may have to sustain the 
greatest strain upon it; and it cer- 
tainly does behove the Government 
to be prepared for all contingencies. 
How then is a permanent surplus 
revenue in India to be secured—a 
surplus, as we have indicated al- 
ready, of at least a tenth part of 
the gross receipts ? 

As matters now stand, the im- 
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perial taxes are nowhere complained 
of. Many of them, in fact, are not 
taxes at all in the proper sense of 
the word; and all of them are ac- 
cepted by the people as legitimate 
dues fairly claimable by the sove- 
reign power. The stamp duties 
perplex the mass; the system irri- 
tates as a bungle, that being the 
light in which it is regarded, but 
it leaves no lasting soreness behind 
it. Imperial taxation, the people 
understand, is levied for general 
protection ; the protection afforded 
has been fully appreciated, and, if 
direct taxation of an unpalatable 
character be not resorted to, no 
methods for augmenting present 
income will cause any actual dis- 
affection. Under all the heads ex- 
cept Land Revenue, Stamps, anc 
Opium, the income can be aug- 
mented to a considerable extent; 
it is not true to say that the impe- 
rial sources of revenue are all of 
them inelastic; the customs duties, 
both export and import, can on 
several goods be increased without 
detriment to commerce; the salt 
tax can be raised at least to a 
uniform maximum rate without 
oppression or discontent; the ex- 
cise revenue also admits of con- 
siderable expansion. But as there 
is, and may continue to be, much 
difference of opinion among experts 
on these points, it is necessary 
to suggest some new sources of 
revenue, to be used if the existing 
sources are not to be expanded. 
Hitherto such additional taxation 
has taken the shape of either an 
income tax, a license tax, or a 
certificate tax; all having one dis- 
tinct object in view though with 
different names. On principle the 
income tax is certainly the fairest ; 
the injustice of all classes, rich and 
poor, being taxed alike is too mani- 
fest to be discussed ; an income tax, 
theoretically at least, affects the tax- 
payer only according to his means, 
which fulfils one of the conditions 
of a good tax. But being a direct 
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tax of a very inquisitorial character 
it has been found to be excessively 
unsuited to this country, and ought 
therefore never to be resorted to 
again except under extraordinary 
pressure. 

We all remember how bitter were 
the feelings excited on the first 
imposition of the income tax. It 
was then both unjust and oppres- 
sive; the assessments were made 
arbitrarily and unmercifully, and 
were accompanied by intrusive pro- 
ceedings which no amount of sub- 
missiveness could endure. These 
defects were subsequently rectified, 
the rate of taxation was reduced, 
and the pressure of it was further 
lightened by the minimum of as- 
sessable income being raised. But, 
even then, the tax did not become 
popular ; and the reasons are ob- 
vious. Income tax in a country 
where the majority have no accounts 
either of income or expenditure can 
lead to nothing but confusion, scan- 
dal, and discontent. The profits of 
the trading classes can never be 
ascertained ; tradesmen in India will 
rather pay thrice the amounts 
claimable from them than show 
their books. Even the profits from 
the cultivation of the soil can only 
be approximately known. Some 
men were charged because they had 
no books to rebut the demands 
made against them ; others because 
the books produced by them were 
false. The enquiries in view of as- 
sessment exposed them all, not only 
to the caprices of the subordinate 
officers of the Government, but also 
to the malignity of their personal 
enemies. This caused the tax to 
be absolutely detested. In its modi- 
fied form, it did not press on the 
mass of the people, for the mass are 
poor, The agricultural classes were 
practically exempted by it alto- 
gether. The tax divested of its 
first irritating surroundings was 
mainly levied on the inhabitants of 
cities and the Government officials, 
80 that when it ceased to be gene- 
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rally oppressive it ceased also to be 
remunerative. The produce of it 
was, in fact, so insignificant that 
the Government thought it not 
worth the ill-feeling it still created, 
and so it was abandoned, which 
was received as an act of relief all 
over the country. 

That the rich ought to pay some 
especial tax is not disputed ; though 
it is scarcely correct to say that 
they do not pay higher rates at 
present than the poor. They ne- 
cessarily pay more taxes as pur- 
chasers and consumers of articles 
not used by the poor. But still 
the inequality of incidence is very 
great; and if a special tax capable 
of fair adjustment can be fixed 
upon, it ought to be imposed on 
them. But a general income tax 
has not this character. It reaches 
the Government servants and the 
holders of Government securities 
easily enough, but those are just 
the classes that ought not to be 
very closely pressed. Landed pro- 
prietors also are reached ; but they 
shift their burdens mainly on their 
ryots, by saddling them with an 
additional cess which more than 
covers the rate which they have to 
pay themselves. But the mercantile 
classes, traders, bankers, and money- 
lenders—all the parties, in fact, 
whom it is most desirable to reach 
—evade it, either partially or 
wholly, with the greatest ease. 

If, then, an especial tax be de- 
sirable, it should, we think, rather 
take the form of a capitation tax 
than of an income tax ; and it might 
be regulated according to means 
and property by broad divisions laid 
down withont inquisitorial enquiries, 
The great objection to a capitation 
tax is, that it is the most direct of 
all taxes, being imposed, not on 
the property, but on the person of 
the payer, which necessarily makes 
it unsound in principle, as pressing 
with equal rigour on the rich and 
the poor. But this objection is 
considerably obviated by our sug- 
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gestion to regulate it according to 
means, in such manner as would 
leave no room for vague apprehen- 
sions, which would virtually con- 
vert it into an income tax divested 
of its irksomeness. 
the poor would still have to pay a 
certain share ; and there is no rea- 
son why they should not. They 
partake in all the advantages of 
police, sanitation, roads, schools, 
and dispensaries, with the rich; 
nay, may be said to reap the greater 
portion of those advantages, since 
the rich can and do secure a good 
share of them at their own cost 
without the assistance of the State, 
‘ which the poor do not. It is cer- 
tain that they will not object to 
pay their share when they find their 
betters making up by far. the 
greater portion.of the tax ; and, as 
for the higher classes, we are con- 
fident that they will pay their quota 
willingly, for,in point of fact, the 
rich in India are not averse to pay 
fairly, according to their means. 


Money-lenders and usurers espe- 
cially ought to be largely taxed 


under this head. In a coun 

where any rate of interest is legal, 
they are entitled to no considera- 
tion, particularly as the police and 
the laws afford them the greatest 
protection, at the same time that 
their earnings are very easily se- 
cured. For the same reason the 
mercantile and trading classes 
should be made to pay a higher 
rate. It was with a view to reach 
these grades that the income 
tax was introduced; and, if the 
form be changed to a capitation 
tax of varying rates, there would, 
we think, be no objection to pay 
almost any rate that might be 
asked. Our objection to direct 
taxes generally holds good; but 
this is one of those direct taxes 
which are in accordance with na- 
tive notions, and, while fulfilling in 
a defective form the object of a 
license and certificate tax, it would 
leave no door open for extortion, as 
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the rates to be realised under it 
would be-exactly known. » Landed 
profits are already taxed, and ought 
to be all but nominally exempted 
from its operation. Interest of 
capital invested in Government 
securities ought also to be as lightly 
taxed as possible. In former times 
such capital remained buried. under- 
ground for fear of being taxed’ or 
appropriated by the State ; and the 
Government of the present day 
should rather offer a premium for 
their employment now in the man- 
ner in which they are employed 
than discourage such employment 
and force the adoption of the old 
methods of security. Assessments 
of income under the income-tax 
scheme were little better than guess 
work for all the irritating enquiries 
that preceded them. The different. 
rates of capitation tax should, there- 
fore, be allotted simply according 
to.prevalent opinions of means and 
property, without enquiries of any 
kind whatever. They might, we 
think, be fixed on some such scale 
as follows: 


£8. a. 
Ryots and Menial Servants per 
annum ‘ ; ‘ a ae 
Men of the ‘Sirear’ class and 
others of similar position ° 
Gentry, 3rd class ot 
»  @ndeclass . soe 
»  «stclass . ; >. ae 
Money-lenders, Bankers, and 
Tradesmen, 3rd class . .. 9 
»  2ndclass , ; ss 
» Ist class ' - 50 
Merchants and Millionaires . 100 


L 
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Another suitable form of taxation 
for India would be to raise an 
income by taxing the luxuries of 
the people, which would not be 
felt by the payers, and would not 
perceptibly affect the poor. There 
is no doubt as to the correctness 
of the remark, that for every 
rupee taken from him directly the 
native of India would willingly pay 
two rupees taken indirectly, to 
avoid being interfered with. A 
tobacco tax has long been talked 
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of; but the Government that risked 
its good name and almost its very 
stability by the imposition of an 
income tax, has not yet had the 
hardihood to impose what is sure 
to be willingly paid and to yield 
anenormous revenue. It is doubt- 
less true, that the poorer classes 
consume tobacco quite as much as 
the rich, but the difficulty implied 
by the fact is easily obviated by 
imposing only a nominal tax on 
tobacco of the inferior sorts which 
are consumed by the poor. The 
higher classes do not use the same 
tobacco; they have peculiar pre- 
parations made for them to which 
only they are accustomed, and 
these might be heavily taxed with- 
out raising a single murmur, or 
being felt to be oppressive by any 
person. Inthe same manner a tax 
on pawn, or betel leaf, might be 
easily raised without giving of- 
fence, and in this case also, as the 
leaves used are of .different sorts, 
the rates might be so regulated as 
to fall more heavily on the rich 
than on the poor. None of the 
articles proposed to be thus taxed 
are necessaries of life in the same 
sense that salt is, and while there 
is a duty on salt there seems to be 
no reason why there should be no 
tax on them at all. 

As a dernier ressort the income 
tax will still be available, but only 
for such occasions as a foreign 
invasion of the country, a general 
mutiny of the army like that of 
1857, or any other great catastrophe 
of the kind that the Government 
may find it impossible easily to 
tide over. An income tax, it 
must not be forgotten, taxes hea- 
vily all the educated and influen- 
tial persons in the country, men 
who discuss the acts of the Govern- 
ment and form the public opinion 
of the people, such as it is at 
present. It of course does not 
press on the mass; but we must 
not lose sight of the fact that 
popular opinion in India is not the 
Opinion of the mass, but of those 
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comparatively few who from their 
wealth, position, or intelligence lead 
or influence the opinion of the mass. 
Such people, we hold, should not be 


‘taxed heedlessly, merely for the 


adjustment of ways and means. 
When there is real pressure they 
will not be unwilling to pay; but 
they will never pay extra rates 
willingly when there is none. The 
tax may be theoretically perfect; 
but, for all that, it has been 
eschewed by most nations even in 
Europe, and is imposed only under 
extreme necessity by some; and 
underno other cireumstancesshould 
it be recalled into existence in 
India. If un income tax is to be 
levied in time of peace, when the 
country is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, what tax is to be levied in 
times of war and distress? We 
make these remarks because the 
reimposition of the income tax 
was suggested to Lord Salisbury 
by the Manchester deputation, and 
was also advocated by Sir H. 
Montgomery in his minute on 
Lord Salisbury’s tariff despatch. 

The ordinary tax-payer does not 
understand the distinction between 
provincial and local taxation. The 
object of both is to strengthen the 
hands of the local governments, and 
enable them to undertake works 
which the imperial grants tothem do 
not adequately provide for. Roads 
and local improvements must be 
made to keep pace with the re- 
quirements of the age. But the 
cesses which are now realised under 
different names in different pro- 
vinces to provide for them are all 
equally regarded as breaches of 
faith on the part of the Govern- 
ment, as being virtually enhance- 
ments of the land revenue, whe- 
ther fixed permanently or for a 
term of years. We would there- 
fore suggest all taxation of the 
sort being abandoned, and substi- 
tuted by the adoption of other 
rates, which may admit of being 
raised in all places without being 
much complained of. 
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Every marriage in the country is 
the occasion of something being 
transferred from the pockets of the 
ryot to that of the zemindar. The 
zemindar’s exaction is illegal, but 
not the less remunerative. Why 
may not the Government impose a 
marriage tax? In a country that 
owns a population of two hundred 
millions there is no fear of such 
a tax operating as a check. Every- 
one in the country thinks it in- 
cumbent on him to marry; and 
to every female marriage is held to 
be indispensable. Tax or no tax, 
marriages and giving away in 
marriage will go on at the same 
rate as at present. The marriage 
expenses amongst all classes are 
extravagant; and even a stiff tax 
would not be felt as a grievance, for 
it will not materially affect the ex- 
penditure. At all events those who 


spend thousands and ten thousands 
on such occasions can well afford 
to pay a fee to the Government, 
and will never demur if called upon 


todo so. The tax will be a direct 
one, it is true, but will not be 
objected to on that account, because 
it will not return periodically or at 
fixed seasons, which is the prime 
cause of soreness and anxiety. It 
would come seldom, and, what is 
more, only at times of rejoicing, 
when the native heart is unusually 
liberal. 

Of course, we propose native 
marriages only being thus taxed ; 
but no invidious distinction is im- 
plied. English marriages are not 
accompanied by ostentatious pro- 
cessions, illuminations, and street 
music ; and if the processions only 
are taxed, the rich natives will 
virtually have to pay the fairest 
share of the tax, and it is on them 
only that it should be imposed. In 
fact, all processions, whether marital 
or religious, might safely be taxed. 
In the processions themselves no 
religion is involved—the religious 
rites either precede or follow, and 
it is not proposed to tax these. 
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When parties are so eager to throw 
away their money heedlessly as 
these processions imply, there can 
be no objection to replenish 
the Government till with their 
superfinous silver. A tax on pro- 
cessions is now levied in particular 
places—as, for instance, in Calcutta, 
where a fee is charged for every 
procession other than funeral and 
religious processions. The exemp- 
tion of the latter we consider to 
be a mistake. If the tax be well 
regulated and extended all over 
the country, it is sure to yield a fair 
income. At any rate, it would well- 
nigh cover the amount now realised 
from the road and other cesses all 
over the country without creating 
the same amount of dissatisfaction. 
It is desirable also for other reasons. 
It may lead to the diminution of 
marriage and poojah expenses, and 
make the natives more provident 
than they are at present. 

On the same principle a tax on 
ostentatious shrods, or funeral 
ceremonies, in which the natives 
spend large sums of money, might 
likewise be very quietly raised ; 
and these taxes might be further 
supplemented by a tax on artisans, 
which, however, ought not to be 
very inflexibly levied. The arts 
are yet in their infancy in the 
country, and therefore ought to 
have every indulgence and pro- 
tection extended to them. But still 
they have become fairly remunera- 
tive already, and can _ therefore 
afford to contribute something to 
the coffers of the State. The tax 
cannot press hard on the labourers 
themselves, because their labour 
being in great demand will always 
dictate its own wages. 

The above taxes, judiciously re- 
gulated, ought fully to cover all 
the expenditure which the growing 
necessities of the country impose 
on the local governments, and they 
will at the same time give a fixity 
of taxation the want of which at 
present creates so much alarm. 
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But with their imposition all ir- 
ritating local rates and cesses 
should cease. They must not be 
imposed in addition to taxes which 
exist. 

Last of all the municipal in- 
comes require to be strengthened. 
Here also uniformity is greatly 
needed. Taxes are levied in dif- 
ferent places, under different local 
Acts, which vary in character to a 
most extraordinary extent. It is 
not necessary that such diversities 
should exist, for they perplex and 
annoy the people most unnecessarily. 
The house tax is irritating in all 
places, and should be abandoned if 
it be practicable to do so; nor 
ought there to be any difficulty in 
abandoning it if the octroi duties 
can be more generally levied. All 
municipal taxes in India at least 
ought to be indirect, for it is these 
taxes that cause the greatest 
amount of irritation all over the 
country. Direct rates, whether on 
houses, lands, vehicles, or trades, 
have been received everywhere with 
groans; do away with them then 
without hesitation: octroi rates 
have nowhere been objected to; 
have them everywhere, and every- 
thing will go on smoothly. In 
Bengal there are no octroi duties at 
all, and yet there is no doubt, as 
we have said already, that duties 
very similar to them are illegally 
levied by the zemindars; and ad- 
ministrators who are horrified at 
the idea of an increased salt rate, 
which would only nominally affect 
even the poorest peasant, wink very 
conveniently at these exactions, 
which are often fifty and a hundred 
times greater in degree. An octroi 
duty levied on all articles of luxury 
would be the fairest taxation for 
municipal purposes throughout the 
land, and, we are certain, would 
not be unacceptable anywhere. 
Lord Lytton, in his reply to the 
Manchester deputation, spoke of 
the octroi as being ‘ objectionable 
i theory.’ We trust that his lord- 
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ship while in India will leave theory 
aside for the nonce, and inaugurate 
a government of practical useful- 
ness. 

The natives are opposed to all 
forms of direct taxation, and, if we 
have suggested the introduction of 
some at need, we have done so with 
the greatest reluctance and hesita- 
tion. Those who advocate their 
general adoption assert emphati- 
cally that it is time the natives 
should learn to appreciate them, 
since indirect taxation only means 
putting equally heavy burdens on 
the rich and poor. There are two 
fallacies involved in this opinion. 
The time has not arrived in India 
for the adoption of civilised forms of 
taxation, any more than the time 
has arrived for the general adoption 
of Christianity, or of English habits 
and manners ; and it is incorrect to 
assume otherwise. The second 
fallacy consists in the assumed pos- 
sibility of adopting any form of 
taxation that will not spread to the 
mass. Taxes always fall on those 
who cannot escape them. Impose 
them in any way you choose, and 
they will diffuse themselves over 
the whole population, including the 
poorer classes. 

A large inerease of taxation in 
any form is not feasible in India. 
Indirect taxes in the way we have 
represented may be raised by 
taxing articles of luxury, and even 
of general consumption—such as 
tobacco and pawn; but the rates of 
such taxation must necessarily be 
low, that the poorer classes may 
not feel them to any extent. Such 
direct taxes also as are not gene- 
rally objectionable may be imposed, 
but with the greatest caution, and 
provided always that the taxes now 
objected to are given up. Some 
wholesale financial change of this 
sort has become imperative. It is 
not creditable to the British ad- 
ministration that, even in time of 
peace, there is no surplus on the 
balance-sheet, but either a nominal 
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or a fictitious one. If new taxes 
must be imposed to remedy the evil, 
they ought to be imposed at once, 
but not in the ‘bungling manner 
hitherto followed, and never with- 
out studying the wishes and even 
the prejudices of the people in 
respect to the form they should 
take. The plan followed in the 
matter up to this time has neither 
been wise nor honest. Even where 
the sham of self-government has 
been conceded, it is the Government 
members of the Committees who 
dictate the course to be followed, 
without any consideration for the 
feelings and prejudices of the people 
whom it most concerns. Local 
taxation means self-government; 
but what is self-government where 
the opinions and habits of the 
people are uever consulted? It is 
no slur on a foreign government 
that there have been mistakes and 
imperfections in regulating the 


finances of the country; but it is 
bound at all events honestly to 


try to rectify those mistakes. 
There are native financiers in the 
country, real statesmen and ac- 
countants, who will, without any 
difficulty, find out for the Govern- 
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ment the arrangements . which 
would best suit the tax-payers, 
The English Finance Minister can 
never become sufficiently acquainted 
with the habits, wishes, and wants 
of the people to do justice to this 
part of his duties. Why not say 
honestly to the natives then: ‘ We 
must have so much. money; it is 
absolutely necessary for carrying on 
our form of government properly ; 
tell us how your people would wish 
to make up the amount?’ The 
real wish of the English people 
—the people of England—is to do 
justice to India. This wish ought 
not to be allowed to be strangled 
by the governing class in India, 
who can consider no question apart 
from class interest, who in all their 
acts are assiduous to ignore the 
people of India, Once more we say, 
take the people-honestly into your 
confidence, and they will cheerfully 
assist you out of your financial diffi- 
culties and blunderings. No man 
in India is unwilling to pay the 
fairest quota claimable from him for 
the stability and prosperity of the 
British Government in it; and of 
this the British Government itself 
ought to be well assured. 
Carcutra: July 1876. 
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Oe extraordinary development 
of periodical literature in recent 
years is a very notable feature of 
modern civilisation. By some this 
phenomenon is regarded as an 
unhealthy symptom of our intellec- 
tual condition, indicating an age of 
superficial culture and much frag- 
mentary and aimless reading. But, 
whatever may be thought of it, the 
fact itself is undeniable. At the pre- 
sent time, according to the News- 
paper Press Directory, upwards of 630 
zines are in course of publi- 
cation, representing a most hetero- 
geneous aggregate of thought and 
opinion, or of what passes for 
such. All political parties, every 
sect and section of a sect, every 
little coterie of opinionists—nay, 
almost every trade and profession— 


has its special organ in the periodi- 
cal press, Conservatives and Libe- 


rals, Churchmen and Dissenters, 
engineers and botanists, spiritual- 
ists, antiquaries, grocers, milliners, 
hairdressers, and a hundred other 
fractions of society are all repre- 
sented. By the aid of previous 
numbers of the same Directory we 
learn that a large proportion of 
these journals—probably one-half 
of the whole number—have come 
into existence during the last twenty 
years. 

It is curious to turn from such 
a state of things to the prolonged 
and feeble infancy of magazines. 
In nearly all respects—in num- 
ber, in ability, in circulation, in 
moral tone, and in the general 
character of the contributions—the 
two periods afford a remarkable 
contrast. There were for many 
years practically only three journals 
of the magazine species, strictly 
so called. These were the well- 
known Gentleman’s Magazine, origi- 


nated by Cave in 1731, the London 
Magazine, established the following 
year, and, after an interval of seven 
years, the Scots Magazine, begun’in 
1739. There were other literary 
ventures, no doubt —‘ Monthly 
Chronicles,’ ‘ Mercuries,’ and ‘the 
like, but, except’ the three just 
named, none of them survived be- 
yond a very few years. The pro- 
fessed object of the original pro- 
moters of these publications was a 
very humble and modest one. It ap- 
pears to have been little else than 
to give a monthly summary, in a 
convenient form, of the more im- 
portant articles (often very unim- 
portant) contributed to the news- 
papers of the day — what would 
nowadays be called ‘the spirit of 
the press.’ In the introductory 
chapter to the first volume of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine the design is 
thus rather awkwardly stated : 

‘This may serve to illustrate the Reason- 
ableness of our present Undertaking, which 
in the first place is to give monthly a View 
of all the Pieces of Wit, Humour, or Intelli- 
gence daily offer'd to the Publick in the 
Newspapers (which of late are so multiply’d 
as to render it impossible, unless a man 
mukes it a business, to consult them all), 
und in the next place we shall join there- 
with some other matters of Use or Amuse- 
ment that will be communicated to us. 


The contents of the Magazine 
and its two companion journals 
exactly corresponded to this for 
many years. Of what is understood 
now as ‘ original articles’ there 
were very few examples, and the 
chief dependence of the editors was 
on borrowed assistance. The com- 
parative difficulty of filling a maga- 
zine in those days is half comically, 
half pathetically bewailed by Lloyd, 
the friend of Cowper : 


While duly each revolving moon— 
Which often comes, God knows, too soon— 
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Continual plagues my soul molest, 
And magazines disturb my rest ; 
While scarce a night I steal to bed 
Without a couplet in my head ; 
And in the morning when i stir 
Pop comes a devil, * Copy, sir! ’ 


Southey adds: ‘ During eighteen 
months he had continued to fulfil 
his monthly task, though at length 
in such exhaustion of means and 
spirits that he seems to have ad- 
mitted any communication, how- 
ever worthless or reprehensible in 
a worse way.’ The journal edited 
by Lloyd was called the St. James’ 
Magazine. 

As time rolled on, however, 
_ and the undertakings prospered, 
one or two regular contributors 
became attached to the respective 
staffs. Chief among those—a 
host indeed in himself—was Dr. 
Johnson, whose engagement by 
Cave for his publication proved 
a valuable accession. So early as 


the close of 1734 we find him 
writing to the publisher suggest- 


ing improvements in the poetical 
department of the Magazine. From 
his remarks it may be inferred that 
the quality of the contributions was 
then very poor. 

‘By this method,’ he says, after 
describing his own plan, ‘ your lite- 
rary article—for so it might be 
called—will be better recommended 
to the public than by low jests, 
awkward buffoonery, or the dull 
scurrilities of either party.’ 

It was not, however, till four years 
afterwards, in 1738, that Johnson’s 
connection with the journal for- 
mallybegan. Atthistime the largest 
portion of each issue was occupied 
by the summaries of the borrowed 
articles referred to, known as the 
‘Weekly Essays and Disputes.’ 
Many— indeed, most—of these com- 
munications were ridiculously short, 
seldom exceeding a page, and some- 
times not more than a column or 
half a page. In one number of the 
London Magazine we counted in the 
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table of contents sixty-four articles 
in thirty-seven pages. 

The papers themselves—and the 
remark is also applicable to many of 
their own early articles—were, in the 
main, poor and ineffective. Little 
discussions on manners or the 
minor morals, on dress, fashion, and 
the relations of the sexes, recipes for 
various ailments, hints on house. 
hold management, moral essays of 
the debating society kind; these, 
with the interchange of personalities 
between political writers, include 
the bulk of the articles then thought 
worthy of reprinting. They are, 
it need scarcely be said, infinitely 
inferior to that series of essays 
which has delighted many genera- 
tions of English readers, of which 
the Spectator is the best known type 
and representative. There was one 
important and obvious difference. 
In the latter case the writers were 
essayists proper, not newsmongers, 
and, further, the contributions were 
throughout or nearly so, in the 
Spectator class of journals, the work 
of a few hands, authors of eminence 
and genius. Such men as Steele, 
Johnson, Addison, and Savage 
were certainly not to be compared 
with the mob of hack writers who 
then flooded the newspapers with 
their puerilities and personalities. 

Of the remaining available space 
three or four pages were generally 
devoted to poetry, or what passed as 
such in that age. There are many 
love-sick and monotonous epistles 
to Celia, Lavinia, and other fair 
ones; sundry imitations and transla- 
tions of the classics, decidedly bet- 
ter in quality ; odes to envy, melan- 
choly, and the rest, varied occasion- 
ally by an apostrophe to a bee, or a 
favourite spaniel, or the month of 
May; and much other mediocre 
versification. The debates in Par- 
liament formed also an important 
item in the list of contents. The 
series of articles of this description 
furnished to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
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zine under the title of The Senate 
of Lilliput was Johnson’s best 
known contribution to that journal. 
His reproductions of the speeches 
must have been often very free ver- 
sions, for Boswell remarks that 
‘sometimes he had nothing more 
communicated to him than the 
names of the several speakers, and 
the part which they had taken in 
the debate.’ Generally, however, 
the monthly Parliamentary article 
was founded on the notes of Guthrie 
and others. Some readers may 
possibly not be aware of the ob- 
stacles existing at this period to the 
publication of the discussions in 
Parliament, when fictitious names 
and other expedients were resorted 
to in order to avoid prosecution. 
The disguises were of various kinds, 
often of an anagrammatic character. 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine, for 
example, hwrgo stood for lord, and 
Hurgoes Hickrad, Castroflet, and 
Brustath, represented Lords Hard- 
wick, Chesterfield, and Bathurst, 
while in the Clinabs, or Commons, 
we have such barbarous disguises 
as Snadsy, Gamdahm, Feauks, Pul- 
nub, for Sandys, Windham, Fox, 
and Pulteney. Degulia did duty 
for Europe, Blefuscu for France, 
Daneram for Denmark, and London 
and Westminster were known as 
Mildendo and Belfaborac. In the 
Scots Magazine the names of the 
speakers took a classical form. Sir 
R. Walpole was M. Tullius Cicero, 
the Earl of Halifax M. Horatius 
Barbatus, and so on. Afterwards, 
when Johnson found that people 
believed the speeches to be genuine, 
he resolved to write no more 
of them, considering that he was 
thereby being accessory to the 
propagation of falsehood. 

A chapter of casualties is usually 
added, and notices of the prefer- 
ments and promotions for the month, 
ecclesiastical, civil, and military. 
Thereisalso a page or moreof births, 
marriages, and deaths, with lists of 
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new books, bankrupts, and (strange 
to modern ears) captures at sea, 
prices of grain (not at Mark Lane, 
but at Bear Key, the then market) 
and stocks, bills of mortality, &c. 
&e. 

From this brief inventory of con- 
tents it is obvious that to many 
readers, especially in the country 
(and the circulation was large in 
the provinces), these journals would 
serve very much the purposes of 
the modern newspaper. In many 
cases, probably, the monthly num- 
ber would be the chief medium of 
communication with the outer world. 
And the change is worth remark. 
ing that not only have magazines 
now ceased to supply news, but 
some newspapers even, so-called, 
confine themselves to criticism and 
discussion. 

In looking over these records 
of our grandfathers’ time many 
curious peculiarities come to light. 
In matters of taste and public in- 
terest, in the use and meaning of 
words, in the spelling of many 
words and places, and in various 
other literary fashions, there are 
things worth a passing notice, 
and often suggestive of the social 
changes which have since passed 
over society. - Orthography, to be- 
gin with, presents many variations 
from the present practice. The 
following are examples taken at 
random: ambergreece, head ach, 
grainery, conveeners, goalalways for 
gaol, rhadishes, hypocacuanae, tyger, 
burrows for boroughs, or, as the 
Scotch have it, burghs, waste in- 
stead of waist. A whole series of 
words have double l’s, besides other 
peculiarities, such as_ sollicitors, 
sallad, sellery, collyflower, and the 
like. Inthe names of places there 


are also numerous differences—Air 
for Ayr, Eaton for Kton, Killi- 
chranky, Petersburgh always with- 
out the prefix ‘St.’; Turky, Paisly, 
and such words without the penul- 
timate letter; Ilfordcomb, Spittle- 
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fields, and, more singular still, an 
instance of Wight Isle. instead of 
the Isle of Wight. Orthography, 
as all students know, is a very 
weak point in all books more than 
a century old. In many works of 
the seventeenth century the same 
person’sname is frequently spelt in 
three or four different ways. 

The disuse and change of mean- 
ing of various words is a noticeable 
feature. There is, among others, 
billiard mast for cue, author instead 
of editor (of a magazine), composure 
for composition (an author’s latest 
composure), and canal as in the 
following sentence: ‘Permit, me 
through the canal of your magazine 
to make some remarks,’ &c. ‘ Iller’ 
we find as a comparative to ill, 
equivalent to worse. In measure- 
ments foot is apparently used in the 
singular and plural indifferently. 
Thus, something is said to be 92 
foot in front and 132 foot in depth. 
Overset is always employed for 
upset or overturned, and in the 
Scots Magazine there is the word 
machine in the slang sense as a term 
for a conveyance, a use of the word 
common in the North, and usually 
supposed to be modern.. ‘Trap’ is 
the English equivalent. ‘The 
Works of William Shenstone, Esq., 
with Decorations,’ is an example of 
an obsolete signification of the lat- 
ter word. 

The mode of inserting the mar- 
riages and deaths of wealthy people 
is amusing to a more reticent age. 
In their impertinent references to 
the private affairs of the persons 
mentioned these notices remind one 
of an unpleasant feature of Ame- 
rican journalism. The following 
are ordinary specimens of this 
species of public gossiping : 

Mr. John Wilks, jun., an eminent dis- 
tiller of Clerkenweli, to Miss Hope, of 


100001, Fortune. 

John Clark of Stratford in Essex, Esq., 
married to Mrs. Westfield, relict of Mr. 
Westfield, an eminent Grocer, of 30000/, 


Fortune. 
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Mr. Walcot, worth .3000/. per annum, 
to Miss Dashwood, a 12000/. Fortune, niece 
of Dr. King, Master of the Charter-House, 

‘Eminent’ is a favourite epithet. 
Besides eminent statesmen, gene- 


rals, artists, we hear. of an 
‘eminent’ grocer, an. ‘eminent’ 
butcher. In stating the.amount of 


the ‘fortunes’ the sign for pounds, 
it will be observed, is always put 
after the sum, not before. The 
young and reverend gentleman who 
figures in the next extract deserves 
a place among ‘ the posterities,’ and 
we have pleasure in passing his 
name and example on to another 
century : 

The Rev. Mr. Roger Waind of York, 
about 26 years of age, to a Lincoln- 
shire Lady upwards of 80, with whom 
he has 3000/. in money, 300/. per annum, 
and a ‘coach and four during life only. 


Sometimes the singularity takes 
the form of vagueness of detail, as 
in the following notice of a birth, 
where there is neither date nor 
locality : 

The Lady of the Lord Viscount Limerick, 
about this Time, brought to Bed of a Son. 

There are some obituary items, 
curious in their way : 

Mr. Horne, an eminent banker and chief 
lamplighter to His Majesty, a place of 
about 6001, per annum. 

The connection between banking 
and lamplightingis not very obvious. 

Mrs. Tuckey of Leicestershire, aunt to 
Mr. Tuckey, of Five-Foot Lane, Southwark, 
a noted Hog-Butcher. She was possessed 
of upwards of 3000/. per annum, which 
she has left to him and his family. 

Mrs. Newton, a Maiden Lady, vastly 
rich, in Queen Square, 

Obituaries suggest a passing 
allusion to the extraordinary num- 
ber of centenarians, and something 
more, whose deaths are inserted. 

It is, of course, highly question- 
able if all that are mentioned as 
living so long beyond the allotted 
span were really as old as they are 
said to be. Mortality was relatively 
much greater (from fifty to sixty 
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per cent.) than now, but that might 
co-exist’ with particular indivi- 
duals attaining an unwonted age. 
On the other hand, there was 
no proper or efficient system of 
registration of births, and there is 
a strong tendency in many old 
ple to exaggerate their age. In 
the Scots Magazine for January 
1760 eight deaths are recorded of 
persons alleged to be over a century, 
their ages being respectively 121, 
105, 104, IOI, 104, 100, 115, III. 
The probabilities are that a large 
majority of the cases are not 
authentic, and that the producible 
proof of their correctness would 
not be accepted as sufficient by any- 
one qualified to judge of the value 
of evidence. In February of the 
same year there are five instances 
of abnormal longevity, nearly all 
perfect antediluvians in years. 
The youngest is 102, and the others 
range to 105, 111, 116, 127. In 
March there are three about 100, 
and in April six are inserted, all, 
however, on the Continent. In 
June 1739 there is an entry of the 
death of a Scotch woman in St. 
Margaret’s Workhouse, Westmin- 
ster, at the incredible age of 138, 
and in November of the same year 
another case appears from Ireland 
where the alleged age is 135. 
Nothing occurs to us as more 
forcibly illustrated by the magazine 
literature of last century than the 
at change that has taken place 
m public taste and ideas of public 
propriety. There are occasional 
articles, both in prose and verse, 
in all of these journals which, 
were they published now, would 
be thought shocking; indeed, 
no periodical would dare to print 
them. This, of course, does 
not necessarily imply that the 
morality of that age was so much 
worse than our own. It is an 
evidence rather of coarseness of 
manners than of greater actual 
criminality. Swift’s indecencies, 
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some of the worst of which are 
here reproduced at length, were 
bad enough, certainly, even in the 
grosser atmosphere ‘of the time, 
but any similar production now 
would imply a much lower standard 
both of taste and morality. Another 
form in which this comparative in- 
delicacy of manners and sentiment 
manifests itself is the insertion of 
medical cases such as now only 
appear in strictly professional pub- 
lications. In many of those the 
most painful and loathsome details 
are given with the utmost minute- 
ness and at great length. It may 
be considered as a palliation, how- 
ever, that these early magazines, as 
has been already mentioned, besides 
their more general and legitimate 
functions, included in their scope 
both the professional journal and 
the newspaper of the present day. 
Some of the names given to various 
diseases are odd-looking. There 
is ‘asthma and tissick,’ ‘head- 
mould-shot,’ ‘horse-shoehead,’ and 
‘water in the head,’ ‘white ives,’ 
‘chincough’ for whooping cough, 
and scrofula is known only by 
its old designation king’s evil, 
or more frequently and laconically 
‘evil.’ An impressive commentary 
on the comparative immunity of 
later times from the ravages of 
small-pox is also furnished by these 
tables. Out of 30,811 deaths in 
the London bill of mortality for 
1740 not less than 2,725—about 
one in eleven—are caused by this 
scourge, the most fatal disease on 
the list with three exceptions— 
convulsions, whatever that meant, 
consumption, and fevers of all kinds 
collectively. Other years show 
corresponding results. Vaccina- 
tion, it will be remembered, was 
not general until the beginning of 
the century. The population of 
London in 1740 was probably about 
630,000. Macaulay gives nearly 
530,000 in 1685, and in 1801 (first 
census) it was 876,594. 
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Under the head of ‘ Casualties’ in 
the same bill of mortality (1740)— 
and it is not very exceptional—there 
are some dismal details. Thirteen 
persons were executed in the metro- 
polis, and this appears to be about 
the average annual number. At 
the same rate there would be now, 
according to population, about sixty 
or seventy executions in London 
every year. Fifteen are registered 
as ‘starved,’ seventy-eight (infants) 
were ‘overlaid,’ ninety-seven died 
from excessive drinking, fifty-five 
were found dead, and the same 
number committed suicide. The 
total London ‘casualties’ for the 
year number 462, a frightfully large 
proportion, considering the popu- 
lation, of deaths resulting from 
other than natural causes. 

This period, as we gather from 
the monthly lists of new books, 
was an age of pamphlets and small 
trumpery publications. A large 
proportion of them were mere 
ephemera —threepenny and six- 
penny tracts. Nor is this super- 
fluity of petty literary effort diffi- 
cult to account for. The attempts 
at verse, or the moral or political 
essays which in another century 
might be accepted by an editor, 
appeared in the form of cheap 
separate brochures, and lived their 
little hour, or, mayhap, never lived 
at all. The bulk of them were 
doubtless poor and worthless, many 
we know were highly scurrilous, 
and some were probably even 
worse, if we may form an opinion 
from their very equivocal titles. 
A dreary catalogue of trifles it is, 
relieved at long intervals by some 
work which has come down to 
posterity. Here is one possessing 
more interest in 1875 than it did 
in 1732: Acis and Galatea, an 
English Pastoral Opera, in three 
acts, set to music by Mr. Handel ; 
or in another department, The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Gentleman. Of the latter there 
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seems to have been several imita- 
tions, or ‘ apes,’ as the phrase then 
was. Another notable entry about 
1755 is as follows: Some Account 
of a Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, by Samuel Johnson, A.M., 
in two vols. folio, 580 sheets. 

We find, in 1760, that in response 
to a petition of the magistrates of 
Crail, a small town in Fife, the 
General Assembly appointed a col- 
lection in all the churches in Scot- 
land in aid of the funds for repair. 
ing the harbour of that ancient 
burgh. The ‘dissidence of dissent,’ 
it is needless to say, was then un- 
known. In the same volume we 
notice, thus early, the medical re- 
pute of a district since become 
famous—the Malvern Hills. An 
‘extraordinary instance of the 
efficacy’ of the Malvern waters in 
the cure of an inveterate skin dis- 
ease is the subject of a lengthy 
communication from a Dr. Wall of 
Worcester to Mr. Urban. 

The record of a ‘ miracle’ below 
has considerable humour and an 
unexpected ending : 


By the Paris A-la-main we are told that 
they write from Mocon, near Nogent, upon 
the Seine in France, that as a couple of 
men were digging a grave in the church- 
yard there, they turned up the head of a 
dead person, which they threw upon the 
grass; but it had not lain there long ere it 
was perceived to move. The fellows went 
in a very great hurry to acquaint the 
parson of the parish, that a saint had been 
interred in the very place where they were 
at work: whereupon the parson went im- 
mediately to the spot, and was so surprised 
at the prodigy when he saw it, that he 
cried out, A miracle! A miracle! as did 
also the rest of the spectators; and not 
being willing to stir from so precious a 
relick, he sent for his crucifix, his holy- 
water bottle, his surplice, his stole, and 
his square cap, and caused all the bells to 
be rung, to give notice of it to the parish- 
ioners; who assembling together in great 
numbers, he ordered a dish to be brought, 
wherein he put the head, covered it with a 
napkin, and carried it in procession to the 
church. The people had great disputes by 
the way upon account of the several claims 
of affinity to the sacred skull: but they 
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were soon pacified; for when the head was 
arrived at the church, and placed upon the 
high altar, while Ze Deum was singing 
upon the occasion, just as they came to 
that verse, The holy church throughout the 
world doth ac e Thee, &c., a mole 
leaped out of the head; upon which dis- 
covery of the cause of its motion, the 

rson put a stop to Ze Deum, and the 
inhabitants went quietly home. 

The references in these journals 
to the current political questions of 
the time need only be mentioned 
here in the most cursory way. In 
the early numbers we find much 
violent discussion regarding such 
topics as the character and work of 

illiam—the repeal of the Septen- 
nial Act—the famous Spirituous 
Liquors Bill, or the Gin Act as it 
was popularly called—the unhappy 
differences in the royal family ; and 
farther on there is abundance of 
equally combustible matter. The 
inquiry into the administration of 
Walpole, the reform of the calendar, 
and the rebellion of 1745, are the 
most prominent subjects during 
these later years. The persistence, 
variety, and bitterness of the 
attacks on Walpole are something 
wonderful. There are diatribes in 
prose and in verse, in essays, in dia- 
logues, in parliamentary speeches, 
in letters to the editor—in every 
possible form of invective. He was 
the ‘ grand corruptor,’ the ‘ insolent 
tyrant,’ the ‘ political pimp’ of the 
age. The change from old to new 
style, mainly due to the influence 
of Lord Chesterfield, provoked a 
great deal of amusing commentary 
and animadversion, 

The following letter is a fair 
sample of the pleasantries oc- 
casioned by the ‘ lost eleven days’: 

How is all this? I desire to know 
plainly and truly! I went to bed last 
night, it was Wednesday, Sept. 2, and the 
first thing I cast my eye upon this morn- 
ing at the top of your paper was Thursday, 
Sept. 14. I did not go to bed till between 
one and two: have , slept away eleven 
days in seven hours, or how is it? For my 


part, I don’t find I am any more refreshed 
than after a common night’s sleep. 


VOL. XIV.—NO, LXXXI. NEW SEBIES. 
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They tell me there’s an Act of Parlia- 
ment for this.... That the bench of 
bishops should agree to it is, I confess, an 
astonishment to me, What do their 
reverences intend to do about St. Znurchus ? 
Who he was I don’t know, nor, I su ‘ 
ye nor they neither; but that’s neither 

ere nor there; you'll find him in your 
Prayer-book : look into the calendar, and 
his name stands right against the 7th of 
September. I don’t know whether I’m 
right awake, but if I am there’s no 7th 
of September this year. 


He had also lost his intended wife, 
who had promised to marry him on 
the roth of September : 

A fine affair, sir, that a man must be 
cheated out of his wife by a parcel of 
mockmaticians and almanack-makers be- 
fore he has her; a new sort of divorce 
truly. But, however, it is by Parliament. 

Going back to August 1732 we 
find an ‘ Account of the Designs of 
the Trustees for Establishing the 
Colony of Georgia in America.’ 
The advantages likely to result 
are pointed out in rather a rose- 
coloured fashion, but it is worthy 
of observation that the one great 
source of the future wealth and 
prosperity of the province is, as 
yet, undreamt of. Silk, wine, oil, 
drugs, and other articles are in- 
cluded in the list of probable 
productions, but cotton is not 
once mentioned. Thirty years, 
even, after that date, however, the 
whole cotton trade of the Man- 
chester district did not exceed 
200,000]. per annum. The follow- 
ing resolution of the ‘ Committee 
of Trade’ at Norwich in 1736 is 
also interesting in this connection, 
and looks like a foreseeing of the 
great future extension of the infant 
industry. 

Experiment having been made by some 
of the principal woollen manufacturers of 
this city of cotton yarn spun here, it is very 
probable, if they proceed on that manufac- 
ture, that this city will be as famous for 
cotton as it is for worsted stuffs. Resolved, 
therefore, that a subscription be made for 
raising a sum of money to be given to such 


person as shall produce to the Committee 
of Trade, at the Guildhall in this City, on 


AA 
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Midsummer Day next, the best piece of 
stuff, twenty yards long and one broad, 
weaved of cotton wool and linnen yarn, 
within this city; and to encourage workmen 
to excell in weaving cotton stuffs, re- 
solved, that a guinea be given to the jour- 
neyman or person who shall weave the 
piece so judged the best, as aforesaid. 

Norwich at that time was the 
third city of the empire, and a 
place of much wealth and dis- 
tinction (the Martineau family 
settled here on being driven from 
France), but she was not destined 
to realise the patriotic wishes of 
her citizens in becoming the 
cottonopolis of the country. That 
honour passed to Manchester, a 
small town then with a population 
of less than twenty thousand. 

As a pendant to this, reference 
may be made to a letter which we 
find in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1742 on the Scotch linen trade, 
where it is mentioned that the 
quantity of linen annually imported 
from Holland was about thirty-two 
millions of yards! In a previous 
letter there is an elaborate attempt 
to show the superiority of the 
Scotch linens to those of Holland, 
and the propriety of course of sup- 
porting the home manufacture. 

our years after, in 1746, with the 
view of promoting this industry, 
the British Linen Company was 
established, now known, however, 
not as a manufacturing concern, 
but as one of the great joint-stock 
banks of Scotland. The extracts 
below are from the Scots Magazine 
of 1746: 

George Il. &. Whereas James, Earl 
of Lauderdale, and several other Noblemen 
and Gentlemen, have, by humble petition, 
represented unto us, That the linen manu- 
facture of G. Britain, through our en- 
couragement, has within a little time 
made such progress as to equal in quality 
the foreign linen manufactures; that by 
the’ increase of this manufacture many 
thousand families, which otherwise would 
be a burden on the publick, are employed 
in it, without detriment to any other. . . 
And whereas the petitioners have likewise 
represented that, if we would incorporate 
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them bya Royal Charter, divers persons 
would be disposed to subscribe consider- 
able sums for promoting so beneficial a 
manufacture: Know ye, therefore, that 
we, for us, our heirs, and successors, do, by 
these presents, grant, constitute, declare, 
and appoint, 

That said James, Earl of Lauderdale, 
and William, Earl of Panmure, &c. &c. 


One of the provisions in the 
charter is to the effect that no 
Papists, or persons not subjects of 
Great Britain, are eligible for any 
office in the company, and every 
officer in the company, from my 
Lord Duke of Argyll downwards, 
must take the oath of supremacy 
and allegiance. 

Another clause shows from what 
small beginnings the present great 
establishment, with 1,200 partners, 
72 branch banks, and eight millions 
of deposits, has grown : 


That Ebenezer Macculloh and William 
Tod, merchants in Edinburgh, be Managers 
for the Company, under the Court of 
Directors, quamdiu se bene gesserint ; that 
in the warehouse at Edinburgh there be 
four officers, or servants, viz. a Book- 
keeper and Accomptant ; two Staplers, to 
give out the yarn, receive the cloth, &c.; 
and a Porter; with salaries not exceeding 
150/. in whole; and that none of the Com- 
pany’s officers or servants take any fee, 
reward, or present from those who deal 
with the Company, or keep a publick-house 
for retaling liquors, or be concerned in re- 
taling merchandise, or in taking pledges for 
money lent. 


The severity of the repressive 
measures for putting down dis- 
affection in the North extended 
even to sumptuary matters, as will 
be seen from a clause in the Act 
for disarming the Highlands im- 
mediately after the Rebellion of 
1745: 

And it is further enacted, That from and 
after the rst of August 1747, no man or 
boy within Scotland, other than such as 
shall be employed as officers and soldiers 
in the King’s forces, shall, on any pretence 
whatsoever, wear or put on the cloaths com- 
monly called Highland cloaths, that is to 
say, the plaid, philebeg, or little kilt, 
trouse, shoulder-belts, or any part what- 
soever of what peculiarly belongs to the 
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Highland garb; and that no tartan, or 
party-coloured plaid or stuff shall be used 
for great coats, or for upper coats; and if 
any such person shall, after said 1st of 
August, wear or put on the aforesaid gar- 
ments, or any part of them, every such 
person so offending, being convicted thereof 
by the oath of one or more witnesses be- 
fore any court of justiciary, or any one 
or more justices of peace for the shire or 
stewartry, or judge ordinary of the place 
where such offence shall be committed, 
shall suffer imprisonment, without bail, 
during six months, and no longer ; and be- 
ing convicted of a second offence, before a 
court of justiciary, or at the circuits, shall 
be liable to be transported to any of his 
Majesty’s plantations beyond the seas for 
seven years. 


A ‘maiden assize,’ it will be ob- 
served, had a more limited meaning 
in 1732 than it has now: 


The Assizes ended at Worcester, which 
prov’'d a Maiden Assizes, none being capi- 
tally convicted; and the Sheriffs, according 
to custom, presented the Judges with white 
Gloves. Three were cast for Transporta- 
tion, 
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Of purely literary matter there is 
exceedingly little to record. The 
most noticeable perhaps is a series 
of articles, copied from the Grub 
Street Journal, on Dr. Bentley’s 
unfortunate edition of Milton. The 
writer severely criticises the pre- 
sumptuous and chimerical emen- 
dations of the great philologist. 
Another eminent name is suggested 
by a notice of a marriage which 
appears in June 1736: 

June 3, Edward Gibbon, Esq., of Put- 
ney, Member of Parliament for Petersfield, 
to Miss Porteen. 

These were the parents of the 
historian. With one more literary 
waif we conclude these desultory 
notices. It is a modest advertise- 
ment in the Gentleman’s Magazine : 

At Edial, near Litchfield in Staffordshire, 

Young Gentlemen are Boarded and Taught 


the Latin and Greek Languages by SamuzL 
JOHNSON. 
T. H. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 
By Francis Witt1am Newman. 


ARDINAL MANNING and his 
confréres take one prospect of 
their Church, Biblical Protestants 
take a second ; but if those who are 
outside of both must prophesy, their 
view will certainly coincide with 
neither. It would appear that the 
Cardinal is in high hope of a re- 
storation for the Papacy which is 
to bring back the Middle Ages, and 
replace the Pope like an Innocent 
Tlf. on the necks of European 
. Sovereigns,—with the further ex- 
altation derived from supremacy 
in the New World. Among ex- 
treme Protestants there is an 
earnest school, who to a certain 
extent believe that the aspirations 
of the Cardinal and of the Jesuits 
will be fulfilled ; that through the 
intrigues of French and Spanish 
legitimacy, first national education, 
next political power, will be won 
back into the hands of the Church ; 
that by French and Spanish armies 
dominion over Italy shall be con- 
quered for the Papacy, while Eng- 
land and Germany are arrested and 
convulsed by Papal instigators : 
in the United States, they expect, 
the Irish vote will be so played as 
to give immense power to Vatican 
policy. Butthe Biblical Protestant 
who looks to the Apocalypse and to 
the 2nd Epistle to the Thessalonians 
for the final catastrophe of the Man 
of Sin, expects for him a fiery 
doom, when the real Head of the 
Church descends from heaven to 
claim the throne which has been 
impiously usurped. Our readers 
would not thank us if we pro- 
ceeded to examine and interpret 
these prophetic utterances. His- 
tory furnishes us with certain clues 
of thought, and a study of the world, 
as it is, completes our survey of 
probabilities. To prophesy this or 
that in detail is generally futile ; 


because forces previously unseen 
are apt to interpose and defeat the 
announced results. But broad ex- 
pectations are often fulfilled, when 
detailed hopes orfears are fallacious. 
Great and persistent forces are 
seldom foiled by novel and un- 
suspected influences. To prejudge 
the probable, a wide survey is 
needed ; but such prejudgment is 
not in itself unreasonable and vain. 
History may be so used as to mis- 
lead ; and in this very question it 
may seem that the late Lord 
Macaulay misapplied it. Because 
in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century a great reaction set in, by 
which the Reformation was re- 
pressed, and the Papacy saved from 
the utter ruin which for a little 
while threatened it, therefore he 
seems to have expected for it some 
similar recovery, and an indefinite 
length of life. But perhaps he did 
not mean an wnchanged Papacy : 
he may simply have meant the 
Church which is by profession 
Christian and Catholic, which also 
is in fact historically connected with 
the present Papal Church. 

It is a dogma cf the Church that 
the Church is unchangeable; and 
many Protestants are strangely 
ready to admit this; indeed 
to appeal to the dogma which 
asserts, as though mere assertion 
proved the fact. That the Bishop 
of Rome, ever since the decline of 
the old Western Empire, has been 
ambitious of ecclesiastical and civil 
power, (if this is to be unchange- 
able,) will not be denied; but the 
pretensions put forward by his 
ambition have varied enormously. 
Gregory the Great (4.c. 590-604), 
whom Protestants often entitle the 
earliest Pope, expressly declares 
that ‘whoever calls himself or 
desires to be called Universal Priest, 
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is a forerunner of Antichrist.’ This 
utterance was intended tostrikeat the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, but it 
is a sufficient proof that for nearly 
six hundred years the Roman 
bishops had not conceived the am- 
bition of being the unique heads 
ofall Christendom. Soon after the 
death of this first Gregory, the 
Emperor Phocas conferred this very 
title (Supremeand Universal Bishop) 
on Gregory’s successor: thencefor- 
ward it has been held tight by 
every Pope, no doubt; but the civil 
power originated it. Moreover four 
centuries and a half had to pass 
before the Popes boldly and clearly 
interpreted this proud title to 
imply spiritual infallibility. This 
was reserved for the seventh Gre- 
gory (1073-1085), who also first 
put forth the Papal pretence of de- 
throning sovereigns, and the duty 
of clerical celibacy. Until Pepin 
and Charlemagne bestowed Italian 
kingdoms on the Pope, and desired 
to be crowned and anointed by 
a Papal hand, no such idea could 
have entered a Pope’s mind as that 
he was the divine bestower of tem- 
poral power, and able to strip it off 
from a prince. Eversince Gregory 
VII., the Popes have struggled to 
realise the ideal of that extravagant 
pretender ; but for any success with 
the laity widespread ignorance was 
an essential condition. A fraudu- 
lent document was forged, in which 
all the West of Europe (Italy, Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain) was bestowed on 
the Pope by the Emperor Constan- 
tine. This remained unchallenged 
for centuries: Laurentius Valla 
had to expose it, as late as 1540. 
After this and other frauds were 
detected .by the learned, it was 
simply impossible that submission 
to the Papal power could rest on 
the same basis as in the dark ages : 
and in fact, the arrogance of the 
Popes from Gregory VII. to Boni- 
face VIII. (1073-1303) disgusted 
all Europe. The order of lawyers 
had at length grown up to confront 
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the priests; and when a single re- 
solute king, Philip the Fair of 
France, treated the Popedom with 
rude contumely, it fell suddenly 
into contempt and weakness which 
endured down to the Reformation, 
that ismore than two hundred years. 
Did then the Papacy regain fresh 
power through any internal strength, 
which may be called spiritual or in- 
tellectual? Only so far as Jesuiti- 
cal devotion to it and incessant 
intrigue may be dignified by these 
epithets. The main and real cause 
of its renewed strength lay in the 
armies of great princes, whose 
bigotry was, no doubt, often in- 
fused or inflamed by education 
under the Jesuits. But the origin 
of the reaction came manifestly 
from the policy of kings, who 
dreaded the democratic element 
which they quickly discerned in all 
the movements for ecclesiastical 
reformation. This it was which 
converted our Lancastrian kings, 
Henry IV. and V., into bitter 
persecutors of the Lollards. This 
made the Emperor Sigismund a 
deadly foe ofthe Bohemians and John 
Hus. This armed the irreligious 
kings of France against every 
movement of heresy. Finally, the 
Spanish kings and nation had been 
inflamed with a permanent and 
intense bigotry by their struggle of 
many centuries against the Moham- 
medan Moors; and when Charles 
V. as King of Spain, Naples, Sicily, 
and the Low Countries, as Emperor 
also of Germany, confronted the 
Reformers, individual assertion of 
conscience aroused in him the same 
repugnance as in Pagan emperors, 
by the mere instinct of tyranny. 
In our Henry VIII. the same dom- 
inating influence is manifest. The 
House of Austria divided between 
it power over Spain, Naples, Sicily, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Bo- 
hemia, and Hungary. When this 
House, and the King of France, 
combined against the Reformation, 
the sovereigns being all but de- 
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spotic, it would have been a miracle 
if the Reformation had not been 
variously and terribly beaten back. 
No reasonable argument can be 
made out which runs thus: ‘ Be- 
cause the Papacy recovered itself in 
the 16th century, therefore it wiil 
also in the roth.’ 

But to what did the recovery 
amount? Just to this: that princes 
lent their utmost force to extirpate 
heresy by violence, cruelty, and 
perfidy ; ruined their own kingdoms 
by it, and made themselves and 
their cause hateful : that the Popes, 
while co-operating with these san- 
guinary bigots, thought themselves 

mighty personages, and resumed the 
’ fall pride and presumption of Gre- 
gory VII. and Innocent III.: that 
inthe Thirty Years’ WarofGermany, 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden in 
two years and a half changed the 
whole aspect of fortune : that mean- 
while the policy of the French court 
was permanently altered: two 


French kings were assassinated by 


Jesuitical emissaries; and princes 
became ashamed and wearied of 
fighting for the Popes. The peace 
which concluded the Thirty Years’ 
War confirmed Toleration for Pro- 
testants, and proclaimed that Rome 
was foiled after ninety years’ horrible 
bloodshed. Looking to the enor- 
mous superiority of the military 
forces on her side, the energy and 
union of counsel with which they were 
wielded, and the total disunion of 
the Protestant princes, the small- 
ness of the result obtained by Rome 
is wonderful: indeed, when the 
seventeenth century ended, the Pope, 
though despotic in his own king- 
doms, was certainly a very small 
person in Europe at large. And 
why? Simply because the princes 
were tired of futile bigotry; the 
printing press was active, and the 
laity had learned many lessons. 
Popery would have vanished from 
France at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, had not Napoleon I. fancied 
that it was his interest and destiny 
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to be a second Charlemagne. Charles 
X. lost the throne of France in 1830 
by making himself the tool of the 
Jesuits. The crooked policy of 
Louis Napoleon, imitating his uncle, 
yielded up national education to 
the priesthood for twenty-two years. 
Hereby Rome has regained a tem- 
porary strength. But what has 
she lost? In the Reformation she 
lost Scandinavia, half Germany, 
Holland, England, and Scotland. 
Within the last hundred years she 
has lost the revenues of France, of 
Poland, of Mexico, the chief part of 
the Spanish revenues, with all of 
Italy and Sicily, The ecclesiastical 
revenues of Hungary were never 
much at the service of Rome; but 
even they have been dilapidated by 
the crown: also the Austrian policy 
towards the Popedom has changed 
since the dynasty has become con- 
stitutional. The priests of Catholic 
countries are now salaried at the 
will of the State, or only by volun- 
tary contributions: ‘ Peter’s pence’ 
are become a vital matter. Of Bel- 
gium alone are Romanists proud— 
Belgium, a small country separated 
from Holland to the aggrandisement 
of Rome by the inadvertence of the 
English Whigs and by the desire 
of French Statesmen to undo the 
ignominy of the treaties of 1815. 
But what is this in comparison to 
the Papal losses? It cannot be said 
that in all Europe the Pope can 
now command a single regiment of 
soldiers ; for neither can the young 
King of Spain spare any,nor would 
the Liberal party in Belgium en- 
dure any misappropriation of mili- 
tary force. Jesuits are, perhaps, 
still dreaming that the Pope is to 
be restored to his Italian kingdoms 
by a French army; but France will 
not put her neck under Bourbon 
despotism, and is likely to become 
a conservative republic, which will 
desire peace and domestic reform, 
not raids and war upon Italy. Be- 
sides, the Germans know, or at least 
believe, that the Papacy instigated 
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the late war of France against 
them: hence it is morally certain, 
that the German Empire would not 
acquiesce in a restored Papacy, but 
would make alliance with Italy 

inst a French invasion which 
had this' object. Indeed both 
Austria and Germany have. osten- 
tatiously fraternised with Victor 
Emmanuel, in order to demonstrate 
to France that no war of this kind 
will be endured. Thus the Roman- 
ists have no chance of a military 
re-establishment into lost tem- 
poral power and revenues. The 
appeal to past history is vain: all 
circumstances have changed. On 
what then does their cheerful con- 
fidence rest ? 

Apparently, they put their whole 
trust in education. They remem- 
ber that Poland was eminently a 
Reformed country, and that there 
and in Transylvania, first in Europe, 
the profession of Unitarianism was 
tolerated: yet when a Polish king 
had contrived to put national edu- 
cation under the Jesuits, the 
aristocracy were at length changed 
into dutiful and earnest Romanists, 
—nay, into bigots so uncompromis- 
ing as to give excuse for Russian 
and Prussian invasions in the de- 
fence of ‘Dissenters.’ From this 
bigotry came the cruel fall and ruin 
of Poland. But further, they un- 
derstand well the immense advan- 
tage they had in Mexico, as in 
Belgium and of late in France, from 
the control of education; and for 
this they have been struggling in 
Ireland ever since 1829. The new- 
ly risen or rather now rising Uni- 
versity of Paris in their sanguine 
hopes is to achieve wonders for 
them, thongh it is not at all clear 
that they have gained anything by 
their Irish University. Further, 
there is no doubt at all, that they 
are elated in the extreme by their 
success in New York, where, by 
aid of the Irish vote in combination 
with the democratic party, immense 
sums have been granted to them 
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from the public revenues ; enabling 
them to assume a commanding ex- 
terior. The pride of their utter- 
ances indicates an infatuated am- 
bition inspired by the Gregories 
and the Innocents. Inthe United 
States the battle is about to com- 
mence. The Protestants but 
recently understand the position. 
Such success as the Roman Church 
has obtained is due to their apathy 
or preoccupation: but now that 
President Grant and Ex-Speaker 
Blaine have sounded a loud war- 
note against the granting of public 
money to sectarian schools, Roman- 
ism will no longer have an easy and 
unresisted career. In Ireland Mr. 
Gladstone imagined that he could 
satisfy them by equality, but to his 
grief, and perhaps dismay, received 
little courtesy for it. He is now 
painfully convinced that their pre- 
tensions must he sternly refused. 
Mr. Disraeli also has declared, 
speaking of course for the Con- 
servative party, that a contest 
having arisen in Europe between 
the Roman Church and the State 
Authorities, it is important that 
England should show herself on 
the side of the State. Meanwhile 
it is remarkable, that the Fenians 
in Ireland prove as hostile to Church 
dominion as to English dominion, 
and are much dreaded by the priest- 
ly party. This anti-Papal sentiment 
in them is ascribed to their contact 
with the Yankees; and if that be 
correct, how striking is the evidence- 
hence deducible, that the Romish 
Church has hardly the faintest 
chance of success in her struggle 
against the Protestantism of the 
United States! 

Well: Ultramontanism has tri- 
umphed over the doctrine of the 
Gallican Church; the Liberal 
Catholics are practically crushed, 
and the Church from within is 
intensely united. A great struggle 
of some sort is undoubtedly to be 
made. In every part of Christen- 
dom they will obey the word of 
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command, which issues from the 
central wire-puller, as absolutely as 
soldiers obey their general. Such 
a power of intrigue is not to be 
despised. In any misruled country 
it may inflame disaffection, and 
even excite insurrection; nor is it 
unreasonable to expect that Ger- 
many, Italy, Sicily, Switzerland, 
Spain, France, and Ireland, may, 
one or all, be disquieted—s ome of 
them possibly convulsed, by theeccle- 
siastical pretensions. Butinasmuch 
as it is morally certain that that free- 
dom of the press against which (as 
against many other things) Pope 
Pius the Ninth raves, will not be 
renounced by Ireland, nor by France, 
‘nor by Italy, nor by Southern Ger- 
many, nor by Belgium, nor by the 
United States, such a control of the 
public mind through education as 
the Church attained in Poland and 
Bohemia, and for long ages in Spain, 
is now simply impossible. In 
France they have had the educating 
of nearly an entire generation, yet 
there is no question that any Re- 
public in France would be insuffici- 
ent for priestly ambition, even if 
the rustic vote were allowed full 
sway. Ultramontane Papacy, now 
dominant, has declared war against 
everything which we moderns both 
individually and nationally cherish ; 
against personal rights of conscience 
and freedom, against toleration of 
religion, against free thought and 
free action, against the sovereignty 
and independence of the State ; and 
has set up as divine all the san- 
guinary horrors of past crusades 
and inquisitions. It surely is not 
rash to predict that such a con- 
spiracy must inevitably and dis- 
gracefully fail, however subtly 
organised and enthusiastically pro- 
moted. Even in a single State, as 
Spain, or Belgium, or Colombia, 
success could only be temporary. 
The movement has industriously 
made itself world-wide: no State 
can be isolated; hence a Papacy, 
putting forth old pretensions from 
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a new centre, would presently be 
crushed as a nidus. of conspiracy 
against all neighbour States. Po- 
land ought to be a warning to Ro- 
manists how unendurable will be 
any carrying-out of even moderate 
intolerance. 

But though this Ultramontane 
movement is certain to be defeated, 
it will not be defeated by folding 
our hands and looking on. It will 
succeed and cause great evil, just in 
proportion as it is despised. Such 
has been the course of things in 
Ireland. The Whigs and Liberals 
of fifty years back are not to be 
blamed, or despised as shortsighted, 
because they believed the English 
and Irish Catholics, who frankly 
professed that the persecuting and 
ambitious pretensions of the Medi- 
eval Popes were mere errors of that 
age, renounced by modern Catholics 
as truly as persecution is now re- 
nounced by Protestants. Rome 
dissembled; allowed them to say 
their say, uncontradicted ; waited 
until the political object was gained, 
Emancipation of the Catholics ; then 
privately disallowed their doctrine, 
and trained the new generation 
to reverse it. Ultramontanism, 
triumphant first in France and Bel- 
gium, has conquered Ireland also, 
and by help of Irish emigration 
has been going fast ahead in the 
American Union. The immense 
moral power which the Church can 
exert in taxing all her members 
causes her pecuniary funds to 
accumulate rapidly in successive 
generations, and the celibacy of the 
Romish priests evidently makes 
them far less merciful to family pro- 
perty than any other clergy. By 
purchasing land which cannot be 
alienated from the Church, a basis 
is laid for greater and greater power 
in successive generations. The 
Mexican State, warned by bitter 
experience of the evil, has now for- 
bidden any ecclesiastical tenure of 
land, except so much as a church 
edifice may stand on, and all eccle- 
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siastical revenue from land. This 
is coming to the root of the evil. 
But besides, the State ought to 
decline under any circumstances to 
enforce those clauses ina deed or 
will which dictate a creed,—whe- 
ther in religion, in astronomy, or in 
other science. Until our Nonconfor- 
mists discern this, and claim an 
Act of Parliament which shall avow 
all such clauses in their Trust 
Deeds to be null and void, they are 
not duly armed for battle against 
Papal encroachments. The State 
has to refuse all political action 
which nails down in future times 
the opinions of dead men. Full 
equality must be maintained to- 
wards allreligions. In the United 
States this is opening a new con- 
troversy as to the public schools. 
Protestants have there been accus- 
tomed to the reading of chapters 
of the Bible, withont comment, in 
the schools ; and all sects have been 
pleased with it: but the Catholics 
(from whatever cause) violently 
oppose the practice, as against their 
religious notions; moreover, the 
Jews herein, on quite other grounds, 
agree with the Catholics: hereby 
it becomes manifest, that, not to 
please those merely who disbelieve 
the sacred books, but to earn a right 
of compelling the attendance of 
Catholics and Jews, the Bible read- 
ing must be doneaway. The Jewish 
Rabbi of Chicago at the same time 
proclaimed the necessity of teaching 
Morals (separate from religion) in 
the schools; and ascribed to the 
non-teaching of morals such evils 
as arise when only Industrial Art 
and Material Science are taught. 
Let us now carry imagination 
forward to the not-distant time at 
which, through the firm resistance 
of modern conviction, aided by a 
wise enactment of just law, the 
violent effort of Ultramontanism 
will have been manifestly defeated. 
What must then follow ? Evidently, 
a great collapse of enthusiasm with. 
in the Church. The laity will open 
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their eyes ; ambitious priests will see 
the danger of losing all leadership, 
perhaps the danger also of wide se- 
cession. All the well-intentioned, 
all the well-educated and wiser por- 
tion, will see that a new course is 
necessary, and that the offensive 
dogmas must be disowned ; espe- 
cially that most offensive ‘ infalli- 
bility of the Pope,’ which now nails 
down on the Church all the mon- 
strosities of this Pope’s Encyclical. 
That the Church may stand at all 
in any honourable position, a frank 
confession of error will have to be 
made. Will then a break-up ne- 
cessarily take place, similar either 
to that of the Protestant crisis, or 
to that of Revolutionary France ? 
Of course it is possible that some 
members may secede into a Protes- 
tant Church or into a new sect of 
their own, like the Neo-Catholics 
of Germany, who are already almost 
forgotten. It is also more than pos- 
sible that a considerable number, as 
in Germany, France, and England, 
may lay aside all allegiance to 
Christianity, or perhaps to Theism. 
But it is not at all probable that 
these seceders will be more than a 
fraction of the Church. The mass 
of attendants attend by reason of 
habit, pious sentiment, personal at- 
tachments, and other influences in- 
dependent of intellectual conviction. 
We have recently seen how our 
cultivated English laymen and 
priests accommodate themselves, 
often reluctantly, to the new and 
vexatious dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility. Surely to vast numbers the 
rejection of the dogma of infallibility, 
whether lodged in the Pope, in the 
Church, or in a General Council, 
would be a great relief. Those who 
eagerly retain it, do so through 
policy, as a means of dominating 
men’s minds; when events show 
that, on the contrary, it is a weight 
that sinks the Church, policy will 
dictate its overthrow ; by which all 
the real influences which keep the 

Church together will be strength- 
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ened. The case of born Catholics 
is not to be judged of by the notions 
of Protestant sécts, who are attached 
to definite intellectual dogmas. Ca- 
tholi¢s do not trouble their heads 
with details ; to go with the Church 
is their habit, their rule, their duty, 
their pleasure. They will not break 
with the Church because she be- 
comes more reasonable. They al- 
most universally abhor the secta- 
rianism incident to Protestants, and 
accept almost as the first precept of 
religion, to stick together. If, there- 
fore, some twenty or twenty-five 
years hence, in the ebb of Ultra- 
montanism, a liberal Cardinal be 
elected Pope, in order to carry out 
a liberal Reform (and no one will say 
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that this is ‘impossible’ who under- 
stands what Popes Benedict XIV. 
adhd Clement XIV. were in the last 
century), one and only one way of 
valid Reform seems open, viz., to 
make the Church as comprehensive 
as Protestant Unitarians desire it to 
be. This is far easier to the Romish 
Church than to the Anglican, if 
once Infallibility were disowned ; 
for among the laity no resistance 
would arise, and there would be no 
danger of secessions through the 
love of exclusion and hatred of 
comprehensiveness. If a future 
Ganganelli seriously take in hand 
such work, then Papacy and Catho- 
licism may outlive our Protestant 
sects. 
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THE CISTERCIAN ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 
By Joun Piacor, F.S,A. 


TENDENCY to relax the 
original austerity of their 
rule is a prominent feature in the 
history of all the monastic orders. 
Twice in the annals of the great 
order of St. Benedict were attempts 
made tu return to a strict obser- 
vance of the well-known rules of 
the founder. The first of these 
was due to the piety of Odo, Abbot 
of Cluny, who reformed the Bene- 
dictine rule in 927;! the second, 
one hundred and seventy years 
after, when Robert, Abbot of 
Molesme, in the diocese of Langres, 
in Burgundy, in 1098, left that 
monastery with a few monks for 
Citeaux, where they could observe 
the Benedictine rules- in their 
original severity. 
The Abbey of Molesme had been 
a prosperous one, and the greater 
portion of the monks showed, by 
wearing rich furs, dispensing with 
certain fasts, abridging the hours 
of manual labour, and by other re- 
laxations, that they wished to miti- 
gate the rigour of monastic disci- 
pline. The abbot did not suggest 
the above-mentioned exodus; it 
originated in the scruples of 
Stephen, a monk of the establish- 
ment. With the permission of the 
Archbishop of Lyons, Robert, the 
abbot, and about twenty of the 
monks left their old home for the 
forest of Citeaux, in the diocese of 
Chalons. This solitary place de- 


rived its name from the pools of 
water left when the stream 
which passed through the forest 
overflowed its banks. 

At first the brethren had a hard 
struggle to live and erect their 
monastic buildings, but they for- 
tunately had patrons in Odo, 
Duke of Burgundy, and Viscount 
Beaune; the latter giving them a 
small church which had been 
erected in the neighbourhood. 
Robert, of course, was elected 
abbot, and Alberic and Stephen, 
two of the most zealous monks of 
the band, became respectively 
prior and sub-prior. No new rules 
had to be framed; the celebrated 
constitutions of St. Benedict were 
to be carried out in their entirety. 
Robert died in 1100,? aged 93, and 
Alberic became the second abbot, 
succeeded shortly after by Stephen 
(Harding), a Dorsetshire man.* 

Such was the humble origin of a 
monastery called by Clement IV., 
in a bull of 1265, ‘the little foun- 
tain which, with the sunbeams dis- 
porting upon its silvery surface, 
swelled into a mighty river, irriga- 
ting other religious orders with, the 
pure streams of good example, and 
spread joy and felicity over the 
whole Church of God.’ That con- 
summation was mainly owing to the 
exertions of Bernard, the most 
illustrious of the sons of Citeaux, 
the far-famed Abbot of Clairvaux. 


* The Cluniacs were introduced into England by William de Warrenne, Earl of 
Surrey, who founded their first house in 1077 at Lewes in Sussex. 


He was canonised in 1222. 


The chief portion of the monastic buildings at 


Citeaux has now been converted into a penitentiary for juvenile offenders under the 
care of priests and Sisters of Mercy. In 1839 it was a sugar factory. From early 
time the monks used to cultivate the celebrated vineyards of Vougeot, and we need 
hardly add that the finest variety of Burgundy is still produced from the district. 

* A Concise History of the Cistercian Order, with the Lives of SS. Robert, Alberic, and 
Stephen. By a Cistercian Monk. London, 1852, 
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In the fifteenth year of the foun- 
dation of the former house, at the 
head of a little band of illustrious 
scions of the noble houses of Bur- 
gundy, he asked permission for 
himself and followers to enter the 
monastery as novices. 

A defection so important from the 
ranks of the world naturally drew 
attention to the distant monastery. 
Many others followed Bernard’s 
example, and it was soon found 
nece to send out monks to 
establish other monasteries. In 
1113 La Ferté was founded on the 
banks of the Gréne, near the forest 
of Brague. In the succeeding year 
a@ monastery was established at 
Pontigny, and in 1115 Morimund 
and Clairvaux attested the rising 
fortunes of the Cistercian Order. 
Bernard, although he had only 
been a professed monk about a 
year, and was only twenty-four 
years of age, was appointed Abbot 
of Clairvaux. Each of these four 
filiations of Citeaux governed all 
the abbeys which were colonised 
by monks from them. The Abbot 
of Citeaux, as pater wniversalis 
ordinis, could visit any monastery of 
the order when he pleased, his 
house being visited by the heads of 
the four filiations, who, in their 
turn, inspected all houses which 
owed their existence to them. 
This scheme, arranged by Abbot 
Stephen, was a bond of union for 
the whole Cistercian monasteries. 
That union he made more effectual 
by ordering all the abbots of Cis- 
tercian houses to appear at Citeaux 
on Holy Cross day, to deliberate 
on matters connected with the 
affairs of the order. To these wise 
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regulations the prosperity of the 
Cistercian Order is greatly to be 
attributed. 

St. Bernard selected as the site 
for his monastery a gloomy valley, 
called Absinthea, or Wormwood, 
about four miles beyond La Ferté, 
which he called Clair Vallée, or 
Clairvaux. The brethren built a 
rude dwelling themselves, but had 
to endure great privations. It is 
not our province now to trace the 
fortunes of the Monastery of Clair. 
vaux. Its abbot became the most 
distinguished theologian of the first 
half of the twelfth century. Gre- 
gory VII.—the great Hildebrand— 
had prepared the way for the 
triumph of the Church, personified 
by the Abbot of Clairvaux. 

Hewasno mere ascetic meditating 
in the seclusion of the cloister.’ In 
his wonderful sermons and letters 
he fearlessly exposed the corrup- 
tions of the Roman Church. The 
success of five great ecclesiastical 
councils was owing to his admi- 
nistrative ability and influence. 
When, in 1130, at the death of 
Honorius II., the claims of rival 
popes harassed Christendom, it 
was St. Bernard who decided who 
should occupy the throne of St. 
Peter. The neology of Abelard 
and the rationalism of Arnold of 
Brescia made orthodox Christians 
tremble for the purity of the faith, 
but Bernard’s vigour of intellect 
and controversial powers averted 
the evil. Thrilled by his impas- 
sioned eloquence, 140,000 knights 
and a million of foot-soldiers joined 
the second crusade to rescue the 
Holy Land from the hands of the 
Saracens.® 


* This code of laws, called Charta Caritatis, was confirmed in the year 1119 at & 


general chapter of the order held at Citeaux. 


These institutions were amplified by 


subsequent chapters, and in 1134 a complete series of the laws was compiled—it is said 
by St. Bernard himself—containing the additions which had been made in the interim. 
* A good idea of St. Bernard’s life and work will be found in Life and Times of St. 


Bernard. By J.C. Morison, M.A. 1863. 


* In 1153, in the thirty-eighth year of his abbacy, Bernard of Clairvaux, the last 
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In the year 1128 monks of the 
Cistercian Order first appeared in 
England. William Giffard, Bishop 
of Winchester and Chancellor of 
Henry I.—a great benefactor of the 
monastic orders—gave the monks 
who came from the Abbey of 
Aumone, in Normandy,’ lands at 
Waverley, in Surrey, and there the 
first Cistercian house in this 
country was established. 

Turstin, or Thurstan, Archbishop 
of York (1114-1140), may be called 
the reviver of monasticism in the 
North. When he went to that 
province, there were only two Bene- 
dictine monasteries of importance in 
Yorkshire—Selby Abbey and St. 
Mary’s at York. He was personally 
acquainted with St. Bernard, and 
the latter sent over some monks 
from Clairvaux who formed the first 
of those majestic houses in the 
beautiful vales of Yorkshire for 
which the county afterwards be- 
came distinguished. The powerful 
baron, Walter Espec, had lost his 
only son, and, when the monks 
came from Clairvaux, Turstin, in 
1131, persuaded® him to present. 
them with some of his broad lands. 

He gave them about a thousand 
acres on the banks of the Rie, near 


of the fathers of the Church, entered into rest. 
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his castle of Helmsley, and, in a 
situation of great beauty, the Abbey 
of Rievaux® was erected. There 
were present at the foundation cere- 
mony Thomas, Provost of Beverley; 
Eustace Fitz John, of Knares- 
borough Castle ; and some brethren 
of the Augustinian Priory of War- 
tre, near Nunburnholme. In the 
lifetime of Aelred, the third abbot, 
the Cistercian Abbey of Melrose, in 
Scotland,'® the first of the order 
in that kingdom, was founded by 
monks from Rievaux. 

Edward II. was at Rievaux in 
October 1322. On September 20 
he had been at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and, when the Scots besieged Nor- 
ham Castle, he was obliged to flee 
southwards. He issued writs for 
levies to meet him at Blackhow, the 
moor between Byland and Rievaux. 
Edward went to the abbey, and the 
King of Scots and his forces sur- 
prised a detachment under the Earl 
of Richmond,"! who had been placed 
on the high ground to watch the 
movements of the enemy. The 
earl was taken prisoner, and his 
soldiers routed. As soon as the 
king heard of the catastrophe he 
fled precipitately from Rievaux, 
leaving his silver plate and other 






Twenty-one years after he was 





canonised by Alexander III. That pope, in his letter of canonisation, said, ‘ Blessed 
Bernard, endowed with singular grace, not only shed from his own person the lustre of 
eminent sanctity, but diffused through the whole Church of God the light of faith and 
morality.” The monastic buildings of Clairvaux have been converted into a prison 
(Maison Centrale de Détention). It is to be regretted that the church was pulled down 
in the first year of the Restoration, as its situation interfered with the prison yard! 

7 Manning and Bray's Hist. of Surrey, iii. 145. 

* This is clear from the foundation charter. ‘Hane abbatiam Rievallis fundavi ego 
Walterus Espee, concilio et concessu Turstini archiepiscopi Ebor., concessu etiam et 
concilio Henrici regis Anglorum, dgmino Papa Innocentio, auctoritate apostolica, hee 
omnia confirmante’ (Mon. Aug. Vet. ed. i. 729). 

® The name was variously spelt Rievaulx, Rievallis, Ryevallis, R7v2"!x, Riwax, and 
Revalle (Walbran’s Memorials of Fountains, 438). 

The date of the foundation of Melrose is 1136 (Chron. de Mailros, Hist. Ang. 
Scrip, ed. Gale). 

" Mr. Walbran, in his paper on Byland Abbey in Trans. Assoc. Societies (vii. 224), 
notices a remarkable sepulchral memorial in the church of Ampleforth, about three 
miles down the valley, which he thinks refers to some incident of this engagement. 
The head of a warrior in surcoat over chain armour is there represented resting on the 
breast of a lady instead of on helmet or lion. This unique figure may commemorate 
some such scene as Sir Walter Scott describes as occurring on the death of Marmion. 
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treasures there. The victorious 
Scots sacked the abbey, and then 
spread over the country, devas- 
tating it as far as Beverley. 

The situation chosen for the 
Monastery of Rievaux rendered it 
necessary that the church should be 
placed from north to south, a very 
rare practice in England. The 
nave—in ruins—and the lower part 
of the transepts were Norman, and 
the upper part of the transepts and 
choir are good examples of Early 
English. Anyone who has care- 
fully examined the remains of other 
Cistercian monastic churches will 
not fail to note, at Rievaux, the 
presence of more ornament than 
churches of the order usually ex- 
hibit. We do not mean in sculp- 
tured representations of the human 
head—such a flagrant violation of 
the rules does not appear to have 
taken place even when those regu- 
lations were not observed in their 
early severity—but in leafage, &c., 
on the brackets of the vaulting 
shafts, and other details. 

The church at Rievaux is 343 feet 
in length—nave, 166; transept, 33; 
and choir, 144—thus ranking first 
in this particular of the Cistercian 
churches of Yorkshire. The un- 
usual situation of the edifice made 
it necessary for the conventual 
buildings to be on its western side ; 
but their sequence round the 
cloister court was the same as those 
we shall afterwards have occasion 
to mention. The view of the abbey 
from the terrace of Duncombe Park, 
above the valley, is perhaps the 
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finest of its kind in England. One 
can quite understand Dorothy 
Wordsworth saying, ‘I could have 
stayed on this solemn quiet spot 
till evening without a thought of 
moving.’!? 

Before passing on to describe 
Fountains Abbey, it may not be un- 
interesting to note more fully the 
plan of a Cistercian monastery." 
In the constitutions of the order 
very clear rules were laid down for 
the situation and character of the 
church and the monastic buildings, 
The monastery was to be in a soli- 
tary place.'* All the churches were 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
built in the form of a cross," 
With the exception of Croxden and 
Beaulieu, the east end in England 
was not terminated with an apse. 
This appears to have been the rule 
also on the Continent until the thir. 
teenth century, whensome alteration 
took place in architectural feeling, 
and the apse appears as an addition. 
Mr. Sharpe does not appear to know 
that the church of Clairvaux has 
been destroyed, and wonders whether 
that church still has an apse and 
radiating chapels, and if they were 
part of the plan of St. Bernard. 
The non-employment of _ lofty 
towers '® was another distinction of 
the Cistercian Order in its prime, 
though some were added to the 
churches in the comparative deca- 
dence of the fifteenth century. 

In attempting to bring before the 
mind’s eye a picture of one of these 
old abbey churches in its glory, we 
are apt to think of 





2 Life of Wordsworth, i. 186. 


* Mr. Edmund Sharpe has devoted his attention specially to Cistercian architectu 
and we are indebted to his works, Architectural Parallels, 1848, and Cistercian Arc™ 
tecture, 1874, for much information on the subject. 

* «In civitatibus, in castellis, aut villis, nulla nostra construenda sunt cenobia, sed in 
locis a conversatione hominum semotis’ (Inst. Capit. gen. Ordinis Cister. 1134). 

* <Omnes ecclesiz ordinis nostri in honorem Beate Marie dedicate sunt, et fere in 
modum crucis construct, instar Ecclesie Cisterciensis omnium matris’ (Ritul. Cist. ex 


Libro us, def. ord. coll. Paris, 1721, p. 5). 


** «Turres lapidew ad campanas non fiant, nec lignes altitudinis immoderata, que 
ordinis dedeceant simplicitatem’ (Inst. Capit. 1134). 
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" Storied windows richly dight; 


but so careful were the early 
founders of the order to prevent 
the introduction of anything which 
might be abused” that stained glass 
was. never allowed to be inserted in 
new churches. If a church of 
another order, having painted win- 
dows, was converted into a Cister- 
cian one, they might remain, but in 
no other instance. 

The cloister was placed on the 
south '® side of the nave of the 
church, and the various conven- 
tual buildings were grouped round 
it in an almost unvarying manner, 
The north side of the cloister was 
occupied by the south wall of the 
nave, and, passing on to the eastern 
side, we reach the chapter-honse, 


the most important building of the 


whole group, after the church. It 
was generally in the form of a 
parallelogram, the axis of which 
was east and west, and divided into 
three portions by piers. The abbot 
sat in a seat at the east end, and 
the monks were placed along the 
side: walls. ‘The windows rarely 
appear to have had glass, and some- 
times it was entered by openings 

m the ‘cloister without. doors. 
The chapter-house was vaulted, and 
the room constructed above it was 
used as a scriptorium, where books 
were kept and transcribed. In the 
like room of a Benedictine monas- 
tery books would be illuminated ; 
but the dislike of ornament among 
the Cistercians extended to their 
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books, which were rarely enriched 
in that manner. Mr. Sharpe says 
there are appearances in several 
abbeys about the space between the 
scriptorium and the south wall of 
the transept over the sacristy which 
have induced him to consider that 
there was in that position a strong 
room, or hiding-place, in which 
treasures could be concealed in case 
of attack. 

The other building reached from 
the eastern side of the cloister 
was the frater-house or fratry,!9 
extending north and south. The 
lower. portion was used by the 
monks as an ordinary day-room. 
This apartment, in the strict days 
of the order, does not appear to 
have been furnished with a fireplace, 
nor were the windows glazed. At 
Furness, the monks of the fourteenth 
century closed up some of the win- 
dow openings which extended down 
to the ground, and inserted fireplaces 
in them. Like the chapter-house, 
the fratry was of two storeys, the 
upper forming the dormitory” of 
the monks, 

The situation of the buildings we 
have described allowed the monks, 
by a passage conducted over the 
vaulted passage leading to the ab- 
bot’s house, to pass from their 
dormitory through the scriptoriam 
into the church without descending 
into the cloister. The church was 
entered by a flight of steps which 


‘may often be seen against the west 


wail of the south transept. 
Passing on to the south side of 





” The rile against unnecessary ornament i8 a8’ follows: ‘Sculpture vel picture in 
ecclesiis nostris seu in officinis aliquibus mondsterii ne fiant interdicimus; quia bone 
meditationis vel disciplina religiosz gravitatis sepe negligitur’ (Nomas. Cist. p. 274). 

'* At Tintern the buildings were on the north side. 

1 The refectory was in some monasteries called the fratry. ‘In the south allie of 
the cloysters is a faire larg hall called the Frater-house, wherin the great feaste of 
Sancte Cuthbert’s daie in Lent was holden’ (Ancient Rites of Durham, p. 65). 


* The old English term for dormitory was dorter. 
cloysters ys the dorter goyng up a payre of sta 


‘It’m the same syde of the 
yres of stone xx steppes high, lying 


north and south, and conteyneth in length Levil} Pac's, and in breddyth ix pac’s, also 


well covered wyth lede’ (Survey of Bridlington 


xix. p. 274). 





riory, 32 Henry VIIL, Archeologia, 
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the cloister,”! the first building ad- 
joining the fratry was the kitchen.” 
At Fountains it is vaulted (twelfth 
century), and has a single central 
pillar. Two openings in the 
western wall were hatches into the 
refectory. The latter building, 
next in importance to the chapter- 
house in the conventual group, was 
entered from about the middle of 
the south cloister walk,and extended 
in the same direction as the fratry. 
A single row of columns divided 
this building into two portions and 
supported the wooden roof, for the 
refectory was rarely vaulted. In 
the west side a prominent feature 
_ was a stone pulpit, reached by a 
staircase in the wall, from which a 
monk read during meals the various 
lections from the Scriptures or 
lives of the saints appointed for 
the purpose. Good Yorkshire ex- 
amples of this arrangement remain 
at Rievaux and Fountains. At the 
latter place the stone locker to con- 
tain the books at the foot of the 
» staircase is actually preserved. 

We now come to a most import- 
ant building of a Cistercian monas- 
tery, and one the use of which has 
been very generally misunderstood.”* 
It is remarkable that the largest 
domestic building of the group, and 
one which the peculiar constitution 
of a Cistercian house rendered 
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absolutely necessary, is altogether 
passed over or called a cloister by 
writers on Cistercian architecture, 
The converts (conversi)** formed a 
large section of the establishment, 
and must be distinguished from the 
monks (monachi)—the former, in 
fact, being the servants of the latter. 
A large proportion of the time 
of the monks was occupied by the 
religious offices, the remainder being 

sed in the scriptorium or in the 
fields at the time of hay and corn 
harvest, but then only to direct the 
labours of others. 

The converts passed through a 
noviciate before taking the vows; 
but their position was a very dif- 
ferent one from that of the monks. 
They had no voice in the election 
of the abbot, and could take no 
office of importance in the monastery. 
All the manual labour of every 
kind was done by them, and they 
were obliged to attend only two out 
of the seven religious services. 
The extensive possessions of a great 
monastery necessitated the employ- 
ment of a large number of husband- 
men of various kinds, all of whom 
were lodged in the parent house, 
except in the case of outlying farms 
at a considerable distance. They 
were not taught to read or write, 
and in the services of the church. 
while the monks recited the Psalms 


21 A good example of the kitchen remains at Rievaux. 





% The quadrangular area enclosed by a cloister was called the cloister garth. The 
latter was sometimes called Paradise. The term is still applied to the cloister garth at 
Chichester. 

23 The writer of the account of Fountains in Murray's Handbook for Yorkshire (1874) 
calls the lower portion of the great building on the west side of the cloister there the 
‘Great Cloister,’ and the upper the dormitory of the monks. He is obliged to ignore 
the fact that the second story of the fratry was the dormitory. 

2 Mr. Sharpe points out that it is remarkable that no special mention is made of 
this strongly marked division in any of the early regulations of the Cistercian Order. 
It does not appear in the Magnum Exordium or in the Charta Caritatis, nor yet in the 
statutes of the general chapters of 1134, 1240, and 1256. Its first distinct recognition 
occurs in the Libellus antiguarum definitionum Ordinis Cisterciensis of 1289. But St. 
Benedict had long before enacted, ‘If anyone shall be slothful or negligent, that he will 
not or cannot either meditate or read, let some work be enjoined him, that he may be 
preserved from idleness.’ The more the possessions of a monastery increased, the more 
numerous became the converts. The existence of the class allowed many anlettered 
persons to lead a quiet virtuous life and enjoy the privileges afforded to the inmates of 

@ monastery. 
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from memory, the converts repeated 
the Pater Noster and Gloria Patri 
a certain number of times.» The 
monks held a chapter every day 
the converts once a week. The 
dress of the monks never varied ; 
that of the converts was altered to 
suit their different occupations. 

St. Bernard, when building his 
new Abbey Church of Clairvaux in 
1135, caused seats to be provided 
for 177 monks and 351 converts. 
It is probable, therefore, that in 
other’ large Cistercian monasteries 
two-thirds of the inmates were 
converts. It is evident that a large 
building was required for their 
accommodation. Whoever has 
examined the magnificent erection 
at Fountains—erroneously called 
the Great Cloister—stretching for 
three hundred feet along and be- 
yond the western side of the cloister- 
court, will see how admirably 
adapted it was for the domus con- 
versorwm, furnishing a day and 
working room for the converts 
below, and their dormitory above. 
That there was such a building is 
evident from statements in various 
chronicles. In the Ohronica Mo- 
nasterii de Melsa—the Yorkshire 
Abbey of Meaux—written between 
1400 and 1437 by Thomas de Bur- 
ton, one of the abbots, it is stated that 
Abbot Alexander, the fourth abbot 
(1197-1210), completed the converts’ 
day-room and their dormitory. 

Its position in relation to the 
church is also significant. The 
monks were accommodated in the 
choir; and we have already seen 
how they would, for the night 


* Instit. Capit. gen. dist. xiv. ap. Nomas. 
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office, pass from their dormitory 
(above the fratry) through the 
scriptorium into the eastern portion 
of the church. The converts, on 
the other hand, had seats at the 
extreme west end of the nave; 76 
and a staircase at the northern end 
of their dormitory, or upper part of 
thedomus conversorum,?” would com- 
municate directly with that part of 
the church. 

No fireplace was allowed in 
either apartment of the building. 
A row of columns, extending the 
whole length of the day-room, sup- 
ported the vaulted roof. The width 
was generally only a sixth part of 
the length, and the building was 
therefore very narrow in propor- 
tion. On the west side a window 
in each compartment afforded light. 
On the eastern side no windows 
appear as far as the cloister-court 
extends, but, as the building is con- 
siderably prolonged beyond that to 
the south, about half that side is 
lighted. On the west side a small 
building with staircase into the dor- 
mitory is sometimes found. It was 
probably the residence of the 
master of the converts, as such an 
official existed. 

The buildings we have named 
were probably the only ones erected 
in a Cistercian monastery before the 
severity of the original rules of the 
order was relaxed. The abbot slept 
with the monks in their dormitory; 
but, in the thirteenth century, 
the head of a large monastery found 
it necessary to have a stately house 
with a private chapel. Other build- 
ings—the infirmary, hospitium or 


Cist. c. xvi. p. 361. 


** St. Bernard, in his church, arranged that the intervening space between the seats 
of the monks and those of the converts should be devoted to the accommodation of 


novices and strangers. 


* This staircase is very clearly seen at Fountains. In the second part of his 
Cistercian Architecture, Mr. Sharpe gives illustrations of three examples of the domus 
conversorum, viz. those at Fountains, Furness, and Vauclair (in the department of 
Aisne in France), The examples at Fountains and Vauclair are entire—the latter 
being used as a granary—while the situation of that at Furness was only discovered by 


excavation twenty-five years ago. 
VOL. XIV.—NO, LXXXI. NEW SEBIES. 
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guest-house, and porter’s lodge— 
often of late date, were placed in 
varying situations within the pre- 
cincts, as the nature of the site 
necessitated. 

We now turn to the history of 
Fountains Abbey, firstin importance 
of the Yorkshire Cistercian monas- 
teries, and second in order of 
foundation. The great Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Mary’s, at York, was 
placed upon a permanent footing 
by William Rufus in 1088, and soon 
became one of the most important 
conventual establishments in York- 
shire.2* As at Molesme, the rules 
of St. Benedict were relaxed in pro- 
cess of time until, in 1132, some of 
the monks, who wished to observe 
the constitutions of their order in 
their original severity, asked the 
advice of Richard, prior of the 
house. To their surprise he cor- 
dially entered into their schemes for 
reform ; but, as soon as the general 
body of: monks found out what was 
going on, they speedily showed that 
it would be useless to attempt to 
restore relaxed discipline. The 
abbot, Geoffrey, was an old and 
timid man, utterly unable to grapple 
with the question, which, however, 
could not long remain unsettled. 

The little band of reformers, 
thirteen in number, communicated 
with Turstin, Archbishop of York, 
whose encouragement of monas- 
-ticism in Yorkshire we have before 
mentioned.*® The archbishop fixed 
October 9, 1132, to visit the mo- 
nastery, and the abbot exerted him- 
self to collect together as many monks 
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as he could from the neighbour. 
ing monasteries, so that he might 
be supported in his opposition to 
the well-known feelings of the arch- 
bishop in favour of monastic reform. 
Turstin, attended by the Dean of 
St. Peter’s, York, and other officials, 
presented himself at the door of the 
chapter-house on the appointed day. 
The abbot stood in the doorway, 
and said that the archbishop alone 
could enter the building. The scene 
within, after Turstin had stated his 
right to bring his private friends, 
was not such as to induce him to 
go in. The monks behaved like 
madmen,*° rushing towards the door 
and throwing up their hands. 

The archbishop told them that, as 
they had striven to take away that 
which belonged to his episcopal 
authority, he placed the church 
under an interdict. One monk 
called out, ‘ Willingly, for aught 
we care, for a hundred years,’ and 
others assented. An attempt was 
now made to seize the monks who 
wished to reform the monastery, 
but the archbishop succeeded in 
getting them into the church, and 
they eventually accompanied him to 
his palace. These thirteen monks 
included the prior, sub-prior, sacrist, 
almoner, and precentor of the 
abbey, and they became afterwards 
known as Richard, the first Abbot 
of Fountains; Gervase, Abbot of 
Louth ; Richard, the second Abbot 
of Fountains; Walter, Abbot of 
Kirkstead ; Ralph, Abbot of Lysa; 
and Alexander, Abbot of Kirkstall. 

Until Christmas they were the 





%® The abbot was one of the two mitred abbots north of the Trent, the other being 
the Abbot of Selby. 

% In 1140 Turstin, at the suggestion of St. Bernard, became a monk in the Cluniac 
priory at Pontefract founded by Robert de Lacy temp. William II, ‘He died a few 
days after admission. 

% Mr. Walbran, in his Memorials of Fountains Abbey, edited for the Surtees Society 
(1862), prints the text of the letter in which Turstin described the whole’ occurrence 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury as legate. He uses the copy of the Hpistola in the 
Iabrary of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in preference to that by Hugh de Kirkstall, 
the author of Narratio de Fundatione Fontanis Monasterii in com. Eboracensi, which 
forms the chief portion of his interesting volume. 
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ests of the archbishop, and, when 
Parstin went to his palace at Ripon 
to celebrate that festival, the monks 
accompanied him. On December 26 
he gave them asite for a monastery 
in the secluded valley of the Skell,*! 
and the hut which they erected 
under the spreading branches of a 
large elm was the germ of the great 
monastery. Remembering the cause 
which induced them to leave their 
old monastery, it was natural that 
the monks should desire to adopt 
the Cistercian rule. Several of their 
number were sent to St- Bernard, 
who ordered a monk of Clairvaux 
to return with them and help them 
to arrange the monastery. 

For two years the brethren en- 
dured extreme poverty, and, as their 
prospects did not improve, the 
abbot went to Clairvaux to ask St. 
Bernard if he could assign them a 
resting-place elsewhere. He gave 
them a grange in the diocese of 
Longres, in the Haute-Marne,** and 
the abbot joyfully returned to super- 
intend the removal of the brethren. 
He found, however, that in his 
absence Hugh, Dean of York, had 
determined to retire from the world 
and end his days at Fountains. He 
was a wealthy man, and the acqui- 
sition of his property rendered the 
intended exile of the monks unne- 
cessary. Among his possessions 
were many books which he had 
collected at considerable cost. 

Two wealthy canons of the church 
at York, Serlo and Tosti, soon 
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after joined the monastery, and now 
the laity began to look with favour- 
able eyes on the house now in- 
creasing in importance. Robert de 
Sartis and Raganilda, his wife, gave 
the brethren the vill of Herleshow 
and the forest of Warsall. An im- 
portant bequest followed in the vill 
of Cayton, left by Serlo de Pem- 
broke, a gentleman of the king’s 
household. King Stephen visited 
York in 1135, and Turstin obtained 
for the monks a charter of con- 
firmation of all their lands, and ex- 
emption from various taxes. ‘ Hence- 
forth,’ says Hugh of Kirkstall, ‘the 
Lord blessed our valleys with the 
blessing of heaven above and of the 
deep that lieth under, multiplying 
the brethren, augmenting their pos- 
sessions, extending the vine, and 
giving to it showers of His bene- 
diction.’ 

After an interval of two years, 
Ralph de Merlay determined to 
found a Cistercian monastery near 
his Castle of Morpeth, and Robert— 
a monk of Whitby who had joined 
the brethren on the day of the dis- 
turbance in the chapter-house of 
St. Mary’s—and twelve monks were 
sent from Fountains to inhabit 
Newminster,** the name given to 
the abbey. In 1139 the munifi- 
cence of Hugh Fitz-Eudo of Tats- 
hall, in Lincolnshire, and Alexan- 
der, Bishop of Lincoln, rendered 
necessary the exodus of more monks 
from Fountains to colonise respec- 
tively the abbeys of Kirkstead,*4 


* Skeldale derived its name fromthe Saxon scel,a fountain or spring. There are 


at least six springs in and near the abbey. From thiscircumstancethe name Fountains 
was derived, Matthew Paris, who lived less than a hundred years after the foundation 
of the monastery, says: ‘ Ad quendam locum horroris et vaste solitudinis, scilicet in 
vallem profundam et opacam, que feré tribus milliaribus distat 4 Ripun, coeperunt 
ibidem habitare, in summa paupertate, et ecclesiam fabricare, e¢ propter quosdam fontes 
= repererunt nomen imposuerunt De Fontibus’ (Hist. Angl. ed. Wats. 1640,:p: 71). 
Bernard, who was born at Fontaines in Burgundy, was very partial to the name, 
Trois-Fontaines, Fontenay, Mellifont, and Font-Morigny, were all houses colonised 
from Clairvaux. 
*™ At a later period this became the Abbey of Longué. 
™ Within ten years from this time Newminster had supplied monks for three abbeys, 
Pipewell, Northants, and Sawley and Roche, Yorkshire. 
* The monks of Kirkstead seem to have developed vigorously the resources of the 
RB2 
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near Horncastle, and Haverholme,*5 
near Sleaford. 

Richard, the first Abbot of Foun- 
tains, was not destined to die in 
his beloved monastery. When 
Alberic, Bishop of Ostia, the papal 
legate, came to England, in 1138, 
he made the acquaintance of the 
Abbot of Fountains, and, seeing his 
great abilities, induced him, early 
in the next year, to accompany him 
abroad for the purpose of attending 
a council at Rome. He died in 
that city April 30, 1139. Richard, 
who had been sacrist of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, was elected in his stead. 
He was by no means willing to 
accept the office, and several times 
appealed to St. Bernard to release 
him from it. In October 1143, when 
attending the annual chapter of the 
order at Clairvaux, he was taken 
ill, and died there. During his 
abbacy Innocent II., September 16, 
1141, granted ‘the house a bull of 
privileges, the most important of 
which were exemption from pay- 
ment of tithes on their lands and 
immunity from episcopal interdict.** 

At. the express request of St. 
Bernard, Henry Murdac, Abbot of 
Vauclair, was elected Richard’s 
successor. He was a native of the 
north of England, and, before being 
a monk at Clairvaux, had some pre- 
ferment in York Minster. He went 
to Vauclair, as abbot, when it was 
founded in 1135. During the eight 
years of his abbacy at Fountains 
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he managed the house with vigour. 
In 1145 an abbot and twelve monks*? 
were sent to colonise the Abbey of 
Woburn,** founded by Hugh de 
Bolebec. The next year, when 
Sigward, Bishop of Bergen, in 
Norway, was in England, he asked 
the abbot to send the requisite 
number of monks to found a mo- 
nastery in that country. The mo. 
nastery of Lysa, near Bergen, was 
the result of this application. The 
foundation of the abbeys of Sawley 
and Roche from Newminster in 
1147, and Bernoldswic, afterwards 
Kirkstall, from Fountains, we shall 
describe when treating of those 
houses. Three years later, Meaux, 
the last of the daughters of Foun- 
tains, was established. 

The Cistercians were violently 
opposed to the election of William 
Fitz-Herbert to the see of York in 
1143, and the Pope in 1146 sus- 
pended him from his office. The 
Abbot of Fountains took a promi- 
nent part in this opposition, and 
some of the prelate’s friends in the 
last-mentioned year attacked the 
abbey and set it on fire. St. Ber- 
nard wrote a long letter to the Pope 
on the subject, and at the Council of 
Rheims in March 1147 William 
was deposed. Party feeling again 
became strong in choosing a suc- 
cessor ; but the Abbot of Fountains 
had powerful friends, and the Pope 
consecrated him to the vacant see 
in December. It was not, however, 


country where they had obtained possession, and perhaps none of the dependent houses 
of Fountains exercised, in proportion to their means, greater influence or authority. 
The abbot sat in the Parliaments of Edwards I. and II. Besides the profits of many 
fertile granges in Lincolnshire and several large mills, he had also property in London, 
Lincoln, Boston, Horncastle, and Newark, with unlimited pasturage on Wildmore 
Fen, a tract of above 40,000 acres, on which he also might find gain and pleasure in 
hunting, fowling, and fishing. At the time of the suppression of the house these 
interests were so manifold that, besides a chief seneschal, they required the supervision 
of eighteen bailiffs. (Walbran’s Memorials of Fountains, p. 67. 

5 This monastery the bishop afterwards removed to Louth.) 

os Regist. Privil. in Bibl. Coll. Univ. Oxon. fol. 17. 

** This seems to have been. the almost invariable number, and was probably 

by that of our Lord and his disciples. 

3° In 1242 Henry III. granted the Abbot of Woburn the privilege of holding 4 

weekly market and an annual fair on Holy Cross Day (Rotul. Chart. 26 H, III. n. 6). 
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until 1151 that he was reconciled 
to the king and enthroned at York. 
As soon as he was consecrated, 
Murdac appointed Maurice, a monk 
of Rievaux, as his successor. He 
resigned, however, three months 
after, and Thorold, a monk of the 
same abbey, took his place. Two 
years later he gave up his post, on 
the occasion of a quarrel with the 
archbishop, and St. Bernard, on, 
being requested to supply a suc- 
cessor, sent the monk Richard, 
Precentor of Clairvaux, formerly 
Abbot of Vauclair, a native of 
York. 

During the twenty-three years of 
Richard’s abbacy, the Monastery of 
Fountains was in the highest state 
of prosperity. On the death of 
Archbishop Murdac in 1153—the 
year in which St. Bernard died— 
his old opponent, William, was 
elected in his stead, and, strange to 
relate, became a liberal benefactor 
to the Cistercian Order, whose 
members had formerly opposed him. 
The greater portion of the nave 
and transept of the church were 
raised during the abbacy of Richard, 
and Mr. Walbran suggests that the 
chapter-house is his work also. It 
has a foreign character, and was 
perhaps copied from one at Clair- 
vaux or Vauclair. Robert, the 
Abbot of Pipewell, succeeded in 
1170, and the works at the church 
and other buildings were continued. 
He died in 1179, and was followed 
by William, Abbot of Newminster, 
whose abbacy lasted until 1190. 
In that year Ralph Haget, Abbot 
of Kirkstall, became Abbot of 
Fountains, and he ruled the monas- 
tery for thirteen years. His father, 
Bertram Haget, a man of con- 
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siderable importance in Yorkshire,” 
had given the monks of Fountains 
the valuable estate of Dacre in 
Nidderdale, and became a monk in 
the monastery. 

In 1203 Haget died, and John of 
York, Abbot of Louth, was chosen 
to rule the house. The Cister- 
cians, by their skill in agriculture, 
were rich as a monastic body in 
cattle and wool. John was then 
on the throne of England, and his 
myrmidons were ordered to visit 
the monasteries of the order 
throughout the kingdom and seize 
their moveable possessions.“ The 
Abbot of Fountains, by a large 
payment to the king, spared his 
cattle and stores, and was able 
to succour the monks of other 
houses impoverished by the king’s 
extortions. He began the magnifi- 
cent choir of the church, which 
was carried on by his successors 
after his deathin 1211. Weonly know 
from the chroniclers that the name 
of his immediate successor was 
John. He appears to have under- 
stood the policy of keeping on good 
terms with the king. On June 24, 
1215, the latter requests him to 
send all the jewels and other valu- 
ables belonging to the king which 
were in his custody, so that he was 
treated with confidence. In 1219 
this abbot was elected to the bishop- 
ric of Ely. 

John of Kent, his successor in 
the abbacy of Fountains, completed, 
during his rule of twenty-eight 
years, the works of the choir of 
the church, adding the transeptal 
aisle to the choir called the Nine 
Altars, and a geometrical pavement. 
He is believed to have built the 
abbot’s house and offices to the 


* He founded the priory of Healaugh, near Tadcaster, and the Cistercian nunnery 
of Sinningthwaite. His daughter became a nun in the latter house, 

“ The Cistercian abbots, in 1206, at the Parliament of Lincoln, endeavoured to 
pacify the king, but he threatened to have them trodden under foot by his horses! 
(Mon, Angl. i. 926.) ‘ 
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south of the Base Court.‘! With 
the exception of the tower, added 
by Abbot Huby (1494-1526), the 
church and conventual buildings 
were all completed by the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Space will 
not allow us to follow the history 
of Fountains during the rule of the 
twenty-seven abbots who governed 
the house from John of Kent to 
Marmaduke Bradley, when it was 
handed over to the spoiler. Mr. 
Walbran prints a valuable Chronicle 
of the Abbots from the foundation 
of the abbey to 1442, the date of 
the election of Thomas Greenwell,*? 
from the President Book of 
Fountains preserved among the 
muniments at Studley Royal. A 
chronicle of Robert Thornton, a 
Psalter used as an obituary, and 
inscriptions in the church and 
chapter-house furnished the author 
—Greenwell himself, probably— 
with materials for its compilation. 
We must briefly refer to the 
three last abbots of Fountains, so as 
to trace the fall of the great monas- 
tery. Marmaduke Huby, the first 
of these, became abbot in 1494. 
In an interesting letter** to Lord 
Dacre, which Hearne thinks was 
written in 1523, he says he had 
‘beyn professyd in the monastery 
of Fontayns by the space of sixty 
yeres,’ so that he had been more 
than thirty years a monk on his 
accession to the abbacy. So little 
suspicion had he of the approaching 
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fate of the monasteries that he 
made preparations to place a cell of 
Cistercians at Ripon, on the site of 
St. Wilfred’s Monastery. He held 
the important office of, Reformer. 
General of the Cistercian Order in 
England and Wales, and died in 
1526. 

A lease of the manor of Thorpe 
Underwood, granted by him in 
1525 to Francis and Peter Mann, 
shows that the grange there was 
considered a convenient halting 
place for the monks on their jour- 
neys. The tenants were required to 
‘ fynde beddinges and other housel. 
ment of householde as shal be ne- 
cessarye for the abbot and convent, 
and other his brethren and _ ser. 
vantes comminge with him to the 
said mannor of Thorpe, at such 
times as the said abbot, his brethren 
and servantes shall tarrye and lodge 
ther for ther solace and profitt, so 
that y‘ be not contynually.’ They 
were also required to ‘ overse and 
kepe as well such wylde _boores, 
deere, heronsowes, showlendes, fea- 
santes, partriges, as other fowles 
and beastes of warrantye bredinge 
within the said mannor and lord. 
shipp to the use and profitt of the 
said abbot and convent and ther 
successors.4© St. Bernard little 
thought that the descendants of 
the early Cistercians would dege- 
nerate into country gentlemen ! 

William Thirsk,** the next abbot, 
elected in 1526, was by no means 


*t The Chronicle of Hugh de Kirkstall, printed by Mr. Walbran, was written about 
the year 1207, or in the abbacy of John of York. The copy which Leland saw at 
Ripon in 1541 contained additional matter relating to John of Kent (Collect. iv. 108). 

4 It is evident that this abbot was a man of great distinction, for on May 5, 1464, 
he was chosen to prorogue the Parliament which met in the great hall of the arch- 


bishop's palace at York. 


43 This letter is given in Memorials of Fountains, 239-42. 


It is a valuable testi- 


mony to the condition of the Cistercian nunneries at that period. Mr. Walbran prints 
it from a MS. in Brit. Mus. (Addit. MS. 24,965, art. 43). 

** This valuable property in the parish of Little Ouseburn, in the Plain of York, was 
given to the monastery by Geoffrey, brother of Abbot Ralph Haget. 


4° Memorials of Fountains, 242-50. 


#6 He was scion of an ancient family in the North Riding, and completed his educa- 
tion at the University of Oxford, where he was B.D. 1521 and D.D. 1529 (Wood's 


fast. Oxon. i. 31). 
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popular with the monks. A letter 
from the Earl of Northumberland, 
in 1530, to Thomas Arundel‘? de- 
scribes his conduct. The earl states 
that the abbot ‘doith not inde- 
youre hymselfe lyke a discrete 
father towards the said convent 
and the profet of the hous, but 
haith, against the same, as well 
solde and wastyd the great parte 
or all theyre store in cataill, as 
alsoo theyre wooddis in dyverse 
contreis ; beyng in like manner, in 
his owne conversation after such 
sorte as the quyet of the said 
hous which shoulde depende anenst 
theyme, is moch tedews and un- 
charitable, wherby the service of 
Godd shuld not be maynteyned like 
to the ancient custome there. 

Drs. Layton and Legh, in a 
letter to Cromwell, accused him of 
selling the jewels belonging to 
the church. ‘At mydnyght (he) 
causede his chapelaine to stele the 
sextens keis, and towke oute a 
jewel, a crosse of gold with stones. 
One Warren, a goldsmith of the 
Chepe,was wyth hym in his chambre 
at that owre, and ther they stole 
out a gret emerode with a rubie. 
The said Warren made th’ abbot 
beleve the rubie to be but a garnet 
and so for that he payede nothyng 
for the emerode but xx". He solde 
hym also then plate withoute weyght 
or ownces. Howe much th’ abbot 
therfore therin was decevede he can- 
not tell, for the trewith ys he is avera 
fole and miserable ideote.’ Early in 
1536 Thirsk was deprived of his 
office, and retired on a pension of 
roo marks. He joined the insurrec- 
tion called the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
which broke out in the December 
of that year—a continuance of the 
Lincolnshire riots of September. 
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The leaders of the movement were 
condemned to die, and Thirsk was 
hanged at Tyburn, June 9, 1537. 

Marmaduke Bradley became ab- 
bot early in 1536, on the depriva- 
tion of Thirsk. In the letter of 
Drs. Layton and Legh from which we 
have quoted, he is thus described: 
‘Ther is a monk of that howse 
(Fountains) callede Marmaduke, to 
whom Mr. Times lefft a prebende 
in Repon Churche, now abydyng 
upon the same prebende, the wysyst 
monke within Inglonde of that cote 
and well lernede, xx" yeires officer 
and rewler of all that howse, a wel- 
thie felowe, wiche will gyve yowe sya 
hundred markes to make hym abbot 
ther, and pay yowe immediately 
after the election without delay or 
respite, at one payment, and as I 
suppos withoute muche borowyng.’ 
The passage in italics shows clearly 
the reason why Bradley was selected, 
and that his being the ‘ wysyst 
monke within Inglonde’ had little 
to do with the matter. 

The new abbot did not like to 
give up his prebend, for in a letter 
to Cromwell, March 21, 1536, he 
says: ‘As concernyng the resyng- 
nacion of a prebend that I have in 
the Collegiate Church of Ripon, 
trewly, sir, I never maid promisse 
to resigne the same. And of veray 
trewthe, this howse that I am pre- 
ferred in, is so farr in danger, all 
maner of ways, that I have raither 
wyll to resigne the abbotship then 
my prebend.’4* Cromwell did not 
find him more tractable when he 
wished to get the grange of Sutton 
for his servant, William Daill. The 
abbot pleaded, August 21, that 
‘the said graunge is no neces- 
sary, ande neye the said monastery 
for kepynge of hospitalite, not only 


*? Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales, vi. 101. 


*® About six weeks after he wrote to Cromwell that he and his ‘bredren haith 
seallyd with our convent scall ande delyvered unto this berer a patent for xl" fee to 
Maister Doctor Peter for term of his liff” He was one of the visitors of the monas- 
teries, This fee would represent about 500/. a year. 
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for graynes ande woddes, but also 
for pasturage ande breid of cat- 
tell.’49 

The monastery was surrendered 
November 26,1539. Pensions were 
granted two days after. The abbot 
received one of rool. a year, and 
the monks sums varying from s5/. 
to 61. 138. 4d. The total amount 
of the plate was 2,840? ounces, of 
which 1,835 ounces were in the 
church. An elaborate scheme was 
drawn up for the endowment of a 
bishopric out of the revenues of the 
dissolved monastery, but it was 
soon put aside. The income of the 
house was valued at 9981. 

Sir Richard Gresham wrote to 
Cromwell, October 21, that he 
wished to purchase the site and 
some of the lands: ‘ Maye y‘ please 

ou to be advertyssed that where I 
oe movyd the kyng’s magiste 
to porches of hys grace serten 
launds belongyn to the Howsse of 
Fownteens to the vallewe of thre 
hondred and fyvety pounds by yere, 
aftyr the rate of xx" yeres purchas, 
the som of the mony amownthe 
unto yij M", wher of to be deffalkyd 
j M", wyche I delyvered by the 
comawndement of the Lorde Car- 
dinale to the Duke of Bokyngham 
at hys goynge to Guynes.’ The 
amount he actually paid for part 
of the Fountains property® was 
11,1371. 11s. 8d. 

In 1596 Sir Stephen Proctor 
purchased the property of the 
Gresham family, and resided in 
Warshall Grange, Ripon, until he 


* Memorials of Fountains, p. 287. 
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had built Fountains Hall out of the 
materials of the abbot’s house. 
This house still remains, and has 
been little altered. It is a good 
example of domestic architecture 
temp. James I. Proctor lost his 
property in rash speculations, and 
from his death in 1619 to the 
middle of the century the abbey 
estate passed through various hands. 
About 1650 it was acquired by the 
Messenger family, of Newsham, 
who held it until 1767, when a 
member of that family sold it to 
William Aislabie, of Studley Royal, 
who was anxious to add so inte- 
resting a spot to the pleasure- 
grounds which his father had laid 
out in the formal style so popular 
at that time. Mr. Aislabie un- 
fortunately thought he could im- 
prove the ruins by pulling down 
some of the outer buildings and 
making the whole pile look as 
‘neat’ as possible. 

Mr. Gilbin, of Boldre, in his 
Observations relative chiefly to Pic- 
turesque Beauty made in the Year 
1773, says of these operations: 
‘ Not only is the scene defaced, and 
the outworks of the ruin violently 
torn away; the main body of the 
ruin itself is at this very time 
under the alarming hand of deco- 
ration. . But the restora- 
tion of parts is not enough; 
ornament must be added; and 
such incongruous ornaments as 
disgrace the scene are disgracing 
also the monastery. The monks’ 
garden (cloister-court) is turned 


%© Mr. Walbran gives (from the original Valor. Eccles. in the Record Office) a 
list of the value of the possessions of the monastery certified in May 1535 to the 


king’s commissioners, according to the statute 26 Henry VIII. A comparison of this 
with the survey made by the king’s officers in 1540 shows that the monks were easy 
landlords, one cause doubtless of the gréat dissatisfaction shown at their suppression. 
The only other monastery in Yorkshire which exceeded Fountains in revenue was St. 
Mary’s, York, valued at 1,650/. Whitaker, in his History of Craven, says that the 
lands of Fountains extended from the foot of Pennygent to the boundaries of St. Wilfred 
of Ripon, an uninterrupted space of more than thirty, miles, Besides many other wide 
domains the lands in Craven contained in a ring fence 100 square miles, or 60,000 
acres, on a moderate computation. The total revenue of all the Cistercian houses in 
England at their dissolution was 18,691/, 128. 6d. 
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into a trim parterre, and planted 
with flowering shrubs; a view is 
opened through the great (east) 
window to a ridiculous—I know 
not what—Anne Boleyn, I think 
they call it—that is planted in the 
valley; and in the central part of 
the abbey a circular pedestal is 
raised out of the fragments of the 
old pavement, on which is erected 
a mutilated heathen statue.’ 

The abbey passed from Mr. Ais- 
labie to Mrs, Allanson, and Mr. 
John Martin, of Ripon, in 1790, 
cleared out the chapter-house to 
discover the tombs of the abbots 
there, and in so doing injured a 
fine Early English pavement. Mrs. 
Lawrence inherited the property in 
1808, and by some ‘ conservative’ 
and absolutely necessary repairs to 
the tower and the domus con- 
versorum saved those interesting 
structures from total ruin. In 
1845, on the death of. Mrs, Law- 
rence, the abbey passed into the 
hands of Earl de Grey. On the 
visit of the Archeological Institute 
to the ruins in 1846, Mr. Walbran 
pointed out his reasons for believing 
that the abbot’s house was in the 
south-eastern portion of the con- 
ventual group, and that its founda- 
tions would probably be discovered 
Py excavation. Two years later 

arl de Grey directed that this 
should be attempted. The whole 

und-plan of the house erected 

y Abbot John of Kent was soon 
laid bare. Nearly the whole of this 
building was erected over the river 
Skell, which was conducted under 
it by means of four watercourses. 

The ground-plan of this house®! 
was, of course, influenced greatly 
by the fact of its immunity from 
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attack. The chief entrance was 
from the south-east angle of the 
cloister-court, and the hall or 
chief apartment was gained by a 
somewhat steep staircase made on 
account of the elevation of the 
whole structure above the river. 
This hall was no less than 170 feet 
long by 70 feet wide, and must 
have been one of the largest in the 
kingdom.®? It occupied the whole 
width of the house from north to 
south, and two rows of pillars 
divided it into three parts like a 
church. In the Tudor period por- 
tions of what we may call the aisles 
were divided by partitions into 
small apartments. Eastward of 
the hall were a store-house, the 
chapel (464 feet by 23 feet), and 
kitchen. Over these were the private 
apartments of the abbot. On the 
west side of the hall was a room 
60 feet by 23 feet, erected as a refec- 
tory in the Tudor period, probably 
by Abbot Huby. 

Third in order of foundation 
among the Yorkshire Cistercian 
abbeys comes Byland. In 1134 
thirteen monks and an abbot were 
sent from Furness Abbey, in Lan- 
cashire, to settle at Calder, near 
Egremont, in Cumberland. During 
a raid of the Scots their monastery 
was destroyed two years after, and 
the dispossessed monks returned to 
Furness, The abbot refused to 
receive them, and they journeyed 
to York to ask the advice of Arch. 
bishop Turstin. At Thirsk, how- 
ever, the steward of the Lady 
Gundreda, mother of Roger de 
Mowbray (who was on the eve of 
entering into possession of his large 
estates), asked them to visit the 
castle, and his mistress, compas- 


® The works were superintended by Mr. Walbran’ He read a paper on the result at 


a meeting of the Yorkshire Architectural Society at Ripon in June 1851. 


This will 


be found in Reports and Papers of Associated Societies, i, 263-92. He was also allowed 
to conduct excavations, concluded in 1854, in the church (see Reports and Papers, 


iii, 54-66, for result). 


* The great hall of the Royal Palace of Winchester of the same date was only 115% 
feet by 55, and that of Dublin Castle 120 by 80. 
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sionating their circumstances, sent 
them to her uncle Robert de Alney, 
a hermit at Hode, about seven miles 
from Thirsk, The hermit expressed 
his desire to become a monk, and 
soon after Roger de Mowbray, at 
the request of his mother and 
Turstin, gave the brethren lands at 
Cambe, Weldon, and the vill of 
Ergham. 

Four years the monks remained 
at Hode, but, as its situation was 
not convenient for the erection of 
an abbey, Lady Gundreda gave 
them the vill of Byland-on-the- 
Moor. It was their intention to 
settle on the south bank of the Rie 
near the Monastery of Rievaux; 
but this proximity was found any- 
thing but desirable, and, after occu- 
pying temporary buildings for five 
years, Roger de Mowbray, in 1147, 
gave them two carucates of land 
near Coxwell, and under the hill 
of Blackhow. A site for the 


monastery was selected north-west 
ef Low Kilburn, called Stocking, 


and buildings were erected which 
the monks occupied for thirty years. 
But here they were not destined 
finally to remain, and in 1177 they 
moved to New Byland—their fifth 
site—the land having been given by 
Sir Thomas Colvill some time 
before. 

Little is known of the history of 
this abbey. It is to be regretted 
that nearly all the original charters 
are lost. When St. Mary’s Tower 
was blown up at York in 1644, a 
whole chestful of Byland charters 
perished. The monastery was sur- 
rendered November 30, 1538, and 
the revenues were returned at 
2381. 9s. 4d., and the abbot had a 
pension of 50/.°3 A portion of the 
lands and the site of the abbey were 
sold to Sir W. Pickering in f540. 
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The church, of transitional Nor- 
man and Early English, is 328 feet 
long, or‘nearly the length of that 
at; Fountains. Unlike the latter 
and Kirkstall, there was a triforium 
throughout nave, transept, and 
choir. There is a foreign look 
about parts of the Byland church 
which is observable in many of the 
Cistercian abbeys. When we con- 
sider that all the abbots were 
obliged annually to attend the great 
chapter of their order at Citeaux, 
and therefore had many oppor- 
tunities for studying the progress 
of architeeture in other countries, 
this is not remarkable. Mr. Wal- 
bran** observes two peculiarities in 
this abbey church which he thinks 
are not to be found in any other 
Cistercian one in the kingdom, viz: 
the western aisle of the transept*® 
and the transverse aisle at the 
eastern extremity of the choir. It 
is probable that the choir was. first 
commenced, and. the builders 
worked westward until they 
finished their labour with the 
western facade. The wheel window 
which forms such a prominent 
feature of the latter was 26 feet in 
diameter, and is therefore one of 
the largest known. There are no 
indications of stone mullions in 
this window, and it is possible they 
may have been of wood. 

The cloister quadrangle was 145 
feet square—that at Fountains was 
only 128 feet square—and is pro- 
bably the largest of any Cistercian 
house in the kingdom. This was 
necessitated by the length of the 
nave and bringing the domus con- 
versorum—miscalled dormitory in 
Mr. Walbran’s plan—in a line with 
the western facade of the church. 
The chapter-house was 53 feet by 40 
feet, and was probably divided into 





** The spoils included 516 ounces of plate, seven bells, and 100 fother of lead. 
* Associated Societies’ Reports and Papers, vii. (1863), 227. 
** This aisle caused the four piers of the low central tower tobe detached, producing 


good <foct internally. 
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three aisles, as in other Cistercian 
examples. Roger de Mowbray 
is believed to have been buried 
there. The writer (temp. Henry 
VIII.) of a genealogical history of 
this family insertedin the Register of 
Newborough Priory,*’ after stating 
that Roger went into the Holy 
Land, was captured by the Saracens, 
redeemed by the Knights of the 
Temple, killed on his way back to 
England a dragon which he found 
fighting a lion, says that, fifteen 
years after, he was buried ‘ in Bella- 
landa, in quadam fornace in muro 
capituli ex parte australi, juxta 
matrem suam Gundredam.’ 

In 1147 @ colony of monks was 
sent from Newminster, the first 
offshoot from Fountains, to found 
the Abbey of Sawley,** near Gis- 
burne, in the vale of the Ribble, 
which now claims our attention. 
William de Percy, Baron of Top- 
cliffe and Spofforth, was the founder, 
and he endowed the monastery witb 
lands in Sallaym, Dudeland, and 
Helwinsthorp. His daughter Mand, 
Countess of Warwick,®® gave the 
church of Tadcaster, with the 
chapel of Haslewood and land at 
Catthon. In the charter by which 
this property was granted she 
stated that, the monastery having 
stood about forty years in the place 
of its foundation, and being reduced 
to poverty by the barrenness of the 
soil, she gave the land in order 
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that it might not be destroyed. 
The situation of the house, near a 
highway, rendered the expenses 
in hospitality to wayfarers naturally 
greater. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth 
century William de Rimington was 
prior. He had been Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford in 1372, 
and had written several tracts 
against the followers of Wickliffe, 
which attracted a considerable 
amount of attention at the time. 
Pitt says he was a man of subtle 
mind, acute judgment, and dis- 
tinguished for great industry and 
zeal®° In the fifteenth century 
one of the monks of Sawley wrote 
a metrical translation of Grostete’s 
Chasteau d’ Amour. The last abbot 
but one, William Trafford, took 
part in the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
and was hanged at Lancaster, 
March 10, 1537. Thomas Bolton 
was appointed his successor, but 
only enjoyed the honour for a 
short time, as the house was dis- 
solved on June 8 in that year. The 
abbot had a pension of 201. granted 
to him out of the revenues of the 
monastery, which amounted to 1471. 
The site was granted to Sir Arthur 
Darcy, and now belongs to the 
Marquis of Ripon.*! 

The rough materials used in the 
construction of the conventual 
buildings are in keeping with the 
statements we have made respect- 


* Abbots were buried as a rule in the chapter-house, and monks in the cloister-garth 
but the old rule that only kings and bishops should be buried in the church seems to’ 


have been very generally disregarded. 


‘7 It is printed in the Monast. Angl. from a copy in Cotton, MS, Cleo. c. iii, fol. 301. 
* The name is derived from Anglo-Saxon scal, a willow, and /ey, a pasture. 
*” By her will, c. 1205, she gave the pasturage of Gnoup and Dernebrog in Craven 


‘simul cum corpore meo Deo, et Ecclesiee Sanctee Marie de Fontibus,’ and warranted 
the same, ‘sicut illam elemosinam quam dedi cum corpore meo et pro anima patris mei, 
qui ibidem sepultus requiescit ’ (Regist. de Font. ii. 338). This proves beyond a doubt 
that William de Perey was not buried at Sawley, as has often been stated, but at 
Fountains. 

*° Relationes Historica, 553. 

® The late Earl de Grey allowed Mr. Walbran to lay bare nearly the whole of the 
foundations of the buildings at Sawley. His paper on the excavations will be found in 
Reports and Papers of Associated Societies, ii. (1852), 72-89. Mr. J. Harland published 
an historical account of the abbey in 1853. See also Whitaker's History of Craven. 
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ing the poverty of the abbey. It 
is remarkable that the length of the 
transept exceeded that of the nave 
and choir together. Considerable 
alterations were in progress at the 
time of its suppression, and it is 
probable that the nave would have 
been entirely rebuilt. The unusual 
shortness of the Norman nave 
rendered the usual Cistercian 
sequence of conventual buildings 
round the cloister-court impossible. 
The refectory, however, was in its 
usual position on the south side 
of the quadrangle, and was in size 
102 feet by 28 feet. The abbot’s 
house appears to have been rebuilt 
in the Tudor period. 

Roche Abbey, near Rotherham, 
an affiliation from Newminster,®* 
was colonised from that monastery 
the same year—though six months 
later—as that of Sawley. Its 
founders were Richard de Builli, 
Lord of Maltby, and Richard de 
Wickersley, Lord of Hooton. These 
lords had lands on each side of the 
stream, and agreed to be joint 
patrons of the abbey. Some her- 
mits were already in the valley, 
attracted, it is thought, by the 
presence of a sort of natural cruci- 
fix on the face of the limestone 
rock. The monks of the new 
abbey did not lose sight of the 
prestige this phenomenon would 
give them. Mr. Hunter, in his 
History of South Yorkshire, says 
that this natural image was held 
in high reverence during the whole 
existence of the monastery, and 
devotees were accustomed to make 
a pilgrimage to Our Saviour of the 
Roche. The abbey was never more 
than a house of the second rank, 
and nothing remarkable has been 
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recorded by the chroniclers respect- 
ing its history. It is probable that 
no portion of the present church 
was commenced in the lifetime of 
the first abbot, who died in 1159. 
The nave was of seven bays, and 
had a length of 123 feet by 72 feet. 
The fragments which remain are 
not unlike Byland, which, as we 
have seen, was not begun until 
1177. A record in the Monasticon 
states that in the time of Abbot 
Wadworth (1179-84) the house 
was ‘obligata in magnis debitis in 
Judaismo,’ and that in the abbacy 
of his successor, Osmund, who had 
been cellarer of Fountains, ‘ remisit 
Rex Ricardus dictes domui mille 
et trecentas marcas de Judaysmo.’ 
These liabilities were doubtless 
contracted for the purpose of build- 
ing. 

a eye-witness has left an ac- 
count of the spoliation of the 
monastery. He describes it as ‘a 
very fair builded house all of free- 
stone, and every house vaulted 
with freestone and covered with 
lead.’ He goes on to say: ‘The 
persons that cast the lead into fod. 
ders plucked up all the seats in 
the choir, wherein the monks sat 
when they said service, which were 
like to the seats in minsters, and 
burned them, and melted the lead 
therewithall, although there was 
wood plenty within a flight-shot of 
them; for the abbey stood among 
the woods and the rocks of stone, 
in which rocks was pewter vessels 
found that was conveyed awayand 
there hid; so that it seemeth that 
every person bent himself to filch 
and spoil what he could ; yea, even 
such persons were content to spoil 
then, that seemed not two days 


* Hugh de Kirkstall, in speaking of Newminster, says, ‘Domus, siquidem, de novo 
fundata, feecunditatem matris sue emulata est. Concepit et peperit de se tres filias, 
faciens Pipewellam, Salleiam et Rupem’ (Roche). It is remarkable that though a 


similar 


assage occurs in Dugdale’s Monasticon, Dr. Whitaker in his History of Craven, 


and Mr, Hunter in his History of South Yorkshire, make erroneous statements respecting 
the monastery whence Sawley and Roche were colonised. 
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before to allow their religion, and 
do great worship and reverence at 
their mattins, masses, and other 
service, and all other their doings; 
which is a strange thing to say, 
that they could this day think it to 
be the house of God, and the next 
day the house of the devil; or else 
they would not have been so ready 
to have spoiled it."6* The revenues 
were valued at 2221. 8s. 5d. 

When William, Earl of Albemarle, 
in 1147, founded Vaudey Abbey in 
Lincolnshire, Adam, a monk of 
Fountains much skilled in architec- 
ture, was sent there to superintend 
the erection of the monastery. 
The earl told him he had once 
vowed to go to Jerusalem, but 
that his age and health would not 
now allow him to do so. Adam 
suggested that he should found 
another Cistercian monastery in- 
stead. This he consented to do, 
and Adam selected a site about four 
miles east of Beverley, though the 
earl had previously determined to 
make a deer-park there. Tem- 
porary buildings were erected, but 
it was not until December 28, 1150, 
that Adam—who was to be the 
first abbot—and twelve brethren 
left Fountains to colonise the new 
Monasteryof Meaux or Melsa. The 
author of the Chronicle of Meaux® 
tells us that Adam’s love of reli- 
gious retirement increased to suchan 
extent that in 1160 he became an 
anchorite at the Priory of Watton. 
Here he remained for seven years, 
when, that priory having been de- 
stroyed by fire, he returned to 
Meaux and died there in 1180. 
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The church was not commenced 
until the abbacy of his successor, 
Philip, who had been Prior of Kirk- 
stall. After 1186, William de 
Rowley, Parson of Cottingham, 
erected a stone refectory at his own 
cost. In 1207 afresh church was 
begun by Abbot Alexander, who 
also commenced the domus conver- 
sorum. The former was completed 
in 1249. 

The brethren seem to have been 
very unfortunate. At least three 
times did they leave their monas- 
tery and become mendicants. One 
of these occasions was when King 
John confiscated their revenues 
and drove them from their house 
because they ventured to resist his 
extortionate demands. In 1280, 
when Robert de Skyren resigned 
the abbacy, it was found that he had 
involved the house in debts to the 
amount of 3,678/., an enormous 
sum in those days. The monks 
were not more fortunate in their 
choice of several of his successors. 
In 1349 the abbot and twenty-two 
monks died of the plague. The abbey 
surrendered December 11, 1539, 
and its clear annual revenue was 
valued at 298/. A fragment of 
wall and a gateway are all that re- 
main of the conventual buildings. 
In 1834 two beautiful Early Eng- 
lish pavements were discovered, 
one of which was of the same 
design as one uncovered at Sawley 
Abbey. 

In the same year, 1147, which 
witnessed the foundation of the 
Abbeys of Sawley and Roche, a 
colony of monks left Fountains, at 


® Ellis’ Original Letters, 3rd Series, iii. 35. 

** Egerton MS, Brit.Mus,1141. The MS. has been printed in three volumes (1866-8) 
in the series of Chronicles and Memorials issued under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls. It is edited by Mr. E, A. Bond, and is a most interesting history of the 
vicissitudes of a monastic establishment. The work is supposed to have been compiled 
by Thomas de Burton, the 19th abbot, and the history is brought down to 1406. The 
_ was called Meaux before the monks came there, because Gamel de Meaux (in 

rance), who came to England with the Conqueror, settled there. The first abbot 
called it Melsa, saying that, for the delights of religion which would be practised there, 


it might be compared to honey. 
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the request of Henry de Lacy of 
Pontefract Castle, for the vill of 
Bernoldswic in Craven, where he 
wished to found a Cistercian mo- 
nastery. Their first proceeding— 
the destruction of an ancient church 
—involved them in a dispute with 
the parishioners, but on the case 
being taken into the court of the 
Archbishop of York, he decided in 
favour of the monks. The soil was 

r and the climate unpropitious, 
and the Abbot Alexander, who had 
been Prior of Fountains, having 
discovered a beautiful spot called 
Kirkstall, in the valley of the 
Aire, which he thought would be 
more suitable for the monastery, 
removed thither with the brethren 
in 1152, William de Poictou, the 
owner of the soil, granting them a 
site. A few hermits were resident 
on the spot, but most of them 
agreed to enter the new monastery. 
Henry de Lacy, their old patron, 
laid the foundation-stone of the 
church, and gave them considerable 
sums of money for its erection, as 
well as that of the conventual build- 
ings. William de Rainville, whose 
possessions extended on the oppo- 
site side of the Aire, gavethem a tract 
of good land which the industry of 
the brethren rendered extremely 
productive. 

Ralph Haget, the second abbot 
(1182-1190), had not such a pros- 
perous rule as his predecessor. 
The grange of Micklethwayte was 
taken away by Henry IL., as it had 
been part of the fee of Roger de 
Mowbray, and all the efforts of the 
abbot to regain it were ineffectual. 
He incurred the dislike of the 
monks by giving the king a golden 
chalice and Book of the Gospels in 
order to gain his favour. The 
abbot’s father had been a great 
benefactor to the Monastery of 
Fountains, and it was on that ac- 
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count, probably, that he was trans. 
ferred to the abbacy of the more 
important house. Kirkstall did not 
prosper more under his successor, 
Lambert (1190-1221). During 
his abbacy a circumstance occurred 
which shows the lawlessness of the 
times. A knight, named Richard 
of Eland, claimed the grange of 
Clivacher, which had been given 
to the monastery, and the abbot, 
finding that he was entitled to it, 
gave up the property, and. Robert 
de Lacy presented the vill of Aker. 
ington in its place. Some of the 
inhabitants of the latter place, dis. 
liking its conversion into a monas- 
tic grange, sacked the buildings 
which had been erected, and mur- 
dered three lay brothers who had 
been sent to manage the property. 
Robert de Lacy determined to 
punish the evil-doers, but, at the 
intercession of the abbot and on 
the penitence of the offenders they 
were pardoned. On the accession 
of Abbot Hugh of Grimston, in 
1284, the debts of the abbey 
amounted to 5,248l.; but he ma- 
naged the property of the house 
so well that at his death, in 
1304, this enormous sum had 
been reduced to 160. The house 
surrendered November 22, 1539, 
and its gross annual revenue was 
valued at 5121. 138. 4d. 

Archbishop Cranmer obtained a 
grant of the site and lands of 
this monastery. (!) An indenture 
dated March 20, 1 Edward VL, 
between the king, the Lord Pro- 
tector and others, and Cranmer, 
states that, knowing the late king 
intended ‘to have granted to him 
and his heirs for ever the site of 
the late Priory of Arthington, York- 
shire, together with all lands fper- 
taining, and also the site of the late 
Monastery of Kirstall in the same 
county, with all lands pertaining, 


* The first part of the name indicates the presence ofa church, the second a forester’s 


lodge or stall. 
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and also the parsonage and churches 
of Whatton and Aslacton, co. Notts, 
to the late Monastery of Welbeke 
in the same county, lately belong- 
ing, d&c., to hold to the same arch- 
bishop, his heirs and assigns for 
ever, by the service of the twentieth 
part of a knight’s fee, at the yearly 
rent of 12s. for Arthington, 6l.0s. 1d. 
for Kirstall, r/. 13s. 4d. for What- 
ton, and 16s. 8d. for, Aslacton,’ 
the king therefore grants the pre- 
mises to the archbishop, his heirs 
and assigns for ever.® 

The remains of the church are 
all of transitional Norman, with 
the exception of the Perpendicular 
additions to the east end of the 
choir and, like Fountains, the upper 
part of the tower.*? The church 
is more remarkable than any other 
of the order for its unity of design 
and execution. The entire length 
of the church is 224 feet 6 in., of 
which the nave is 148 ft. 9 in. 
by 67 ft. The cloister-court was 
143 ft. by 115 ft. The conventual 
buildings were in the usual position. 
The chapter-house (64 ft. 9 in. by 30 
ft. 6 in.) is Norman, with Decorated 
additions. Refectory, kitchen, and 
frater-house appear on the south 
side, and to the east of the former 
was the abbot’s house on a smaller 
scale than that of Fountains. The 
domus conversorum® (172 ft. 6 in, by 
20 ft.) occupied the western side 
of the cloister-court, and stretched 
beyond it to the south. In 1856 
the ruins were taken on lease by a 


* Deeds of Purchases and Exchange, Ed. VI. (31 a and 8). 
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committee in Leeds, and are well 
preserved. We are glad to learn 
that, owing to lack of funds, the 
absurd proposal, mooted a short 
time ago, for the complete restoration 
of the church, has been abandoned. 

Jervaux,® the last Cistercian 
monastery established in Yorkshire, 
was founded in 1156 by Conan of 
Brittany, Earl of Richmond. It 
occupied a beautiful situation on 
the river Ure, three miles from 
Middleham. A colony of monks 
from Savigny had been established 
by Akar Fitz-Bardolph at Fors in 
Wensleydale; but in 1148 they 
were ordered by the abbot of the 
mother-house to join the monks at 
Old Byland, or Byland-on-the- 
Moor. The abbot objected to this, 
and it was afterwards arranged 
that monks should go from Old 
Byland to Fors in 1150—which 
shows that the house at Byland-on- 
the-Moor had not been entirely 
deserted for that of Stocking. 
This united colony of monks was 
removed to Jervaux in 1156. 

From this time to the end of the 
century the church and principal 
conventual buildings were erected. 
At the dissolution the gross rental 
was returned at 455/., but appears 
to have been a net one of onl 
270l. Adam Sedburgh, the abbot, 
was hanged at Tyburn in 1537 for 
participation in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. Sir Arthur Darcy, writing 
to Cromwell after the suppression 
of the house, says : 7° 


Cranmer, to his dis- 


grace, had alienated to the king (Henry VIII.) twelve manors belonging to the see of 
Canterbury and the archiepiscopal residences of Otford, Knowle, and Mayfield. ‘It is 
difficult,’ says Dr. Hook, ‘ not to suspect that by a surrender of the Church property the 
means were provided for enabling Cranmer to settle a portion of the monastic property 
upon his wife and children’ (Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vii. 125). A 
more disgraceful breach of trust could hardly be conceived. 

* These additions were the work of William Marshall, abbot from 1509 to 1528. 

** The writer of the account of Kirkstall in Murray's Handbook for Yorkshire (1874) 
calls this the ‘ great covered cloister.’ 

® The name was also spelt Jorvaulx, Joreval, Jerveys, Jarwax, Gervaux, {Gerveys, 
and Girevalle. It is the Norman-French form of Uredale. 

7 Cott, MS. Cleop. E, iv. p. 240, 
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The kynges hyenes is att greatt charge 
with hys sstoodes off mares, att Thornbery 
and other placys, whyche arr ffyne growndes, 
and I thynke thatt at Gervayes and in the 
grangyes incydent, with the help off ther 
grett large commones, the kynges hyenes, 
by good oversseers, scholld have ther the 
most best pasture thatt scholld be in 
Yngland, hard and sound of kynd. For 
sourly the breed of Gervayes ffor horses 
was the tryed breed in the northe. I 
thynke in no reallme scholld be fownd the 
lykes to them; for there is large and hye 
growndes ffor the ssomer, and in wynter 
wooddes and low growndes to serve them, 


In 1805, the Earl of Ailesbury 
ordered excavations to be made, 


with a view of determining the 
ground plan. Though the actual 
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remains of the abbey are scanty, 
the success of that undertaking 
renders the site of considerable 
interest to the antiquary. 

The church was 270 feet long, 
and an interesting tile pavement 
discovered in 1805 furnished many 
examples to Mr. Henry Shaw’s 
work on Encaustic Tiles. Before 
the high altar is the mutilated 
effigy of Lord Fitzhugh, who died 
in 1424, and was a descendant of 
Akar, who founded the monastery 
of Fors. The distribution of the 
buildings round the cloister-court 
was the same as in other Cistercian 
monasteries, 
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THE GOLDEN ASS OF APULEIUS. 


F we study any remote period in 
any ordinary history, we can 
hardly rise up without having 
the sense borne home to us of 
how very little we have actually 
realised about the past. Such and 
such battles were fought, such and 
such governments imposed on such 
and such places, this or that great 
man rose to power, such and 
such general causes were at work. 
In one year was a great war, 
in another a great famine, in a 
third a great rebellion, and so forth. 
But of any actual pictures of how 
all these things looked when they 
were happening we get none. 
Glimpses we get, it is true, 
of a few public characters here and 
there, but these come -to us as 
visions rather than realities, because 
they appear to us against a back- 
ground that is completely vision- 
ary. Of the general aspect of life, 
outward and inward, we know 
nothing—nothing of the great mass 
of men, with their daily lives and 
interests, of how they lived and 
loved, what their houses looked 
like, what they sighed for, what 
they laughed at, what they 
shuddered at. The remoter past, 
as history gives it to an ordinary 
student, is either a skeleton or at 
best a mummy. Its fair living 
flesh, its seeing eyes are gone. The 
colour that was once upon its cheek 
has all passed out of it, as from 
a rose-leaf kept long drying be- 
tween the pages of a book. 

Out of a sense that these things 
are so, there is born in most minds 
a strange kind of wistful curiosity 
about the actual life—the life that 
history passes over—of distant 
generations, a curiosity that as re- 
gards certain ages has found some, 
though only an incomplete satis- 
faction, in such revelations as those 
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of Roman lifein disinterred Pompeii. 
But such revelations are not to 
be sought in buried cities only. 
There are remaining to us a few 
Pompeiis of a literary kind, which, 
although the world has never lost 
sight of them, are yet buried 
away effectually enough from the 
general run of even highly educated 
readers. 

Such a literary Pompeii is the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius—a Latin 
romance of the second century— 
which, to those unacquainted with 
it, it will be perhaps a matter of 
some interest tosee unburied. We 
shall certainly find many things 
there of which most readers and 
many writers of history are ab- 
solutely ignorant—have never, 
indeed, so much as thought of 
enquiring about. What does the 
general reader—what do readers 
other than general, actually realize 
and know of the aspect of life in 
a Grecian province under the 
Antonine Emperors? What do we 
know of life’s daily incidents—of 
the various orders and degrees of 
men, with their various ambitions, 
pursuits, and types of character? 
What do we know of their super- 
stitions, their beliefs, their ser’’ 
ments—the mental and ~ ora 
atmosphere in which they tfived, 
and by which the whole aspect 
of existence was coloured for them ? 

But let us come to Apuleius, and 
he will tell us all. He will carry 
us as if by magic across the seven- 
teenintervening centuries. He will 
put us down in the midst of the life 
of his own time, and show it to usin 
busy action. He will take us into 
all manner of places, and show 
us all manner of men and women. 
Nothing shall be hidden from us. 
We shall go into the houses, and see 
exactly how people lived in them; 
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we shall wander through fish- 
markets and theatres, and be 
introduced at dinner-parties. We 
shall be taken, too, through the 
country, along the highways and the 
byways; we shall see the plains, 
the groves, the cottages as we pass 
along, shining in the old-world sun- 
shine. We shall almost see the 
petals of the wild roses fluttering on 
the hedge-side brambles. We shall 
encounter, too, wayfarers of all 
kinds, swaggering soldiers, cruel 
donkey-boys, peasants, market-gar- 
deners, and garrulous commercial 
travellers. We shall look into 
bakehouses and into mill-yards, 
and see the meal flying and hear 
the din of the mill-stones. And 
not only this. Not only shall we 


be made familiar with the outer 
features of common everyday life, 
but with a strange inner world 
of imagination and sentiment also. 
We shall be brought under the 
influence of an element of en- 
chantment, and magic, and wild 


romance. We shall feel the weird 
and the supernatural everywhere 
near us, closely associated with the 
most prosaic things and incidents. 
One moment we shall be shown a 
pretty maid-servant frying sausages; 
and the next her beautiful witch- 
mistress—the wife of an old miser 
—practising unhallowed arts in 
her ghastly laboratory. And then 
again we shall be taken away to 
scenes of quite another character 
—to'the revelries of melodramatic 
brigands, in their wild mountain 
cavern, with its entrance shagged 
with underwood, and guarded by 
its lonely watch-tower. And then 
again, as in the second part of 
Faust, we shall be hurried: back 
from the romantic into the clas- 
sical, to the theatres and the palaces 
of an Hellenic city—to the pre- 
sence of the mysterious Moon-god- 
dess, and to the moon slowly 
rising and silvering the midnight 
waters of the Corinthian sea. The 
book is indeed a strange medley 
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touching on all sides the features 
of a strangely mixed and many- 
sided existence; showing us, in- 
deed, a mixture and many-sidedness 
in the life of those times which we 
should never else have dreamed of, 
certainly never have realised. For 
as we read the Golden Ass, though 
we are again and again reminded 
that we are reading a classical 
story, we seem, through a great 
part of the book, to be dealing with 
something that is quite unclassical 
—with fragments of Balzac, of 
Boccaccio, of the Arabian Nights, of 
German fairy stories, of the Mys- 
teries of Udolpho, of a modern clas- 
sical burlesque and of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. And yetas we read 
the book, we feel how all these 
various elements cohere together, 
and are all vital parts of the life 
of one many-coloured age. 

The Golden Ass is the autobio- 
graphy of a young man named 
Lucius, wealthy and of noble fa- 
mily, a native of the African town 
Madaura. He is possessed of. con- 
siderable ‘culture,’ and one of his 
chief characteristics is a restless 
and eager curiosity about all sub- 
jects, especially about anything su- 
pernatural, mysterious, or magical. 
He had been sent to Greece for his 
education, and is still there when 
his story opens. He has been stay- 
ing, he tells us, with one of the 
chief magistrates of Corinth; and 
having occasion to visit Thessaly 
(which was the seat of his mother’s 
family—the family of the celebrated 
Plutarch), has been supplied with 
letters of introduction by his Corin- 
thian host to Milo, one of the chief 
citizens of the Thessalian Hypata. 
It is in the middle of his journey 
to this city that Lucius introduces 
himself to us. 

‘Having passed,’ he begins—but 
it may be well first to remark that 
the style in which the whole book 
is written is of a very peculiar 
kind, tinged with a multitude of 
antiquated words and expressions 
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—a style something reminding us 
of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, only 
more wearisome, and of which we 
shall not attempt in our renderings 
to give more than a flavour: 


Having passed the heights of mountains, 
the slippery sides of valleys, paths of dewy 
grass, and the clods of the open plains, 
mounted on a snow-white horse, one of the 
breed of that country; seeing that my 
beast was now well a-wearied, wishing too, 
for my own part, to shake off the numbness 
from my own sedentary limbs, I jumped 
down on my feet. I carefully wiped the 
foam from my horse with the leaves of a 
tree. I gently stroked his ears: I threw 
the bridle over his neck, and suffered him 
to go at what slow pace he would. 


Whilst Lucius is thus moving lei- 
surely onwards, he overtakes gra- 
dually two travellers who are on the 
road before him. His curiosity is 
immediately aroused by hearing one 
of these two, with a lond laugh, 
tell the other not to ‘try and fool 
him with any more such absurd 
stories.’ Lucius upon this begs to 
be informed what these stories 
were, bidding the scoffer not to be 
too incredulons, for that there might 
be more things in heaven and earth 
than were dreamt of in his philo- 
sophy. The stranger accordingly 
repeats the tale that had excited 
his companion’s laughter. He is, 
he says, a commercial traveller in 
the cheese and grocery line, Aris- 
tomenes by name, and has been 
in the habit for a long time of 
visiting Thessaly in the way of 
business. On one occasion he had 
gone to Hypata (the very city for 
which Lucius was bound) to buy 
some cheeses, At this town he 
came, to his extreme surprise, across 
an old friend of his, one Socrates, 
whom his family had long lost 
sight of and supposed dead, in a 
very miserable plight. It is with 
this man that the weird story in 
question is connected. Socrates 
had left home more than a year 
ago for Macedonia on an affair of 
business, meaning very shortly to 
veturn, But strange misfortunes 
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had befallen him. Aristomenes, 
pitying his.old friend, takes him to 
an inn, and having re-clothed and 
refreshed him, learns at last from 
him his. strange story. He had 
first been the victim of a robbery, 
in which he lost all that he had. 
But after that, something yet worse 
befell him. He was held in adreadful 
thraldom by an old woman, an inn- 
keeper, who by means of enchant- 
ments contrived to inspire him 
with a mad love for her. He could 
not resist her influence.. Whatever 
little he made by some wretched 
trade that he was forced to take to, 
he brought—he could not help it— 
and squandered on this hag. She 
was indeed a terrible sorceress, this 
woman. Socrates says she could 
raise the dead, dim the starlight, and 
even open a passage to the shades 
below, and, yet worse, change men, 
if they offended her, into frogs, 
or bears, or other animals. But 
Socrates had no sooner told, all 
this to Aristomenes than the lat- 
ter fell into a terrible fright, lest 
this potent and amorous hag might 
overhear their conversation, and 
come thither to avenge it. Socrates, 
however, took to his bed and soon 
fell quietly asleep, whilst Aristo. 
menes, who occupied the same room 
not so quiet.in his mind, rolled his 
bed against the door to keep out 
intruders. But his. fears proved 
only too well founded. In the 
middle watch of the night, with 
a hideous noise, the door was burst 
open, and the horror-stricken eyes 
of the commercial traveller beheld 
two hideous old crones enter the 
room, one of them with a lamp in 
her hand, the other with a sponge 
and adrawnsword. This last, who 
was none other than the amorous 
witch inn-keeper, went straight to 
the sleeping Socrates, moved his 
head a little to one side, and 
plunged her whole sword into him, 
up to the hilt, through the left side 
of the throat. Then she put in her 


hand through the wound, and ex- 
cca 
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tracted the heart of her paramour, 
who with a gurgling groan expired. 
Immediately Panthia, the other 
witch, stopped the wound with the 
sponge, exclaiming as she did so, 
‘Look you, you sponge, you that 
were born in the sea, beware how 
you pass through a river.’ Miser- 
able was the night spent by Aristo- 
menes; but when the hag had 
gone, and the dawn was breaking, 
behold, to his astonishment, there 
was Socrates alive and well! The 
terrible vision must have been all a 
dream. Still, thetwo friends resolved 
with all possible speed to fly from 
the dreadful city before full day- 
break. The sun was soon shining 
brightly on the fugitives; but to 
the joy of his friend, no trace of a 
wound was revealed on Socrates by 
the clear morning light. ‘ Well, to 
be sure,’ exclaimed Aristomenes, “’tis 
wonderful what nightmares a cup 
or two too much will bring a man!’ 
*I too,’ said Socrates, ‘thought I 
was being stabbed in the night, and 
that my heart was being pulled out 
of me. Indeed I am still so faint 
that I must get down and have a 
drink at this streamlet.’ But 
scarcely had his lips touched the 
water when, lo! the wound in his 
neck burst open. The fatal sponge 
with a few drops of blood rolled out 
of it. There was Socrates a corpse. 
His friend buried him; but now he 
tells Lucius he is eternally haunted 
by the ghastly scene. He feels 
sometimes as though the guilt of 
murder was on hissoul. He has 
left his old home and his friends, and 
he now wanders through strange 
places, a voluntary exile. 

Here at once the key-note of the 
tale is struck. We are in Thessaly, 
in the land of sorceries and 
enchantments. We begin to breathe 
a magical air, Strange powers 
and agencies seem to be surround- 
ing us; women mysteriously gifted 
may meet us at any turn. Old 
crones who keep third-rate inns, 
are conscious of awful and super- 


natural secrets; and commercial 
travellers even live bewildered and 
scared in the midst of spells and 
wonders. Lucius thanks Aristo- 
menes for his story, which he says 
he can well believe, though a fool 
might affect to be sceptical. He 
then bids good-bye to his friends, 
who diverge from the high road 
down some by-lane; and having by 
this time toiled up a steep hill finds 
himself at the gateof Hypata. He 
soon makes his way to Milo’s house, 
who is, he finds, one of the chief 
men of the place, but renowned no 
less for his niggardliness than his 
wealth. The old. man, however, 
gives Lucius a cordial greeting, and 
bids his wife leave the table to 
make room for the guest at the 
frugal meal. After this Lucius 
takes a stroll through the town; 
and returning, makes, much against 
his will, a scanty supper with his 
host. Then, well worn-out with 
the travel and excitement of the 
day, he turns into bed, not waking 
till the sun shines brightly into his 
room on the following morning. 


So soon (he tells us) as to the banish- 
ment of night a new sun had ushered 
in the day, arising and shaking off me 
at once both my slumber and my cover- 
let, I, who was by nature desirous, 
nay, greedy rather, of whatsoever was 
rare and admirable, called to mind that 
I was now in the very heart of Thessaly, 
the which the whole world doth with one 
accord celebrate as the cradle and the 
nursing place of all enchantments, and I 
bethought me further, that I was now in 
that very city wherein my good comrade 
Aristomenes had met with those marvels 
that he recounted to me. Wherefore, all 
alive with desire and diligence, I wandered 
forth and began to take note of everything. 
And truly throughout the whole city nothing 
was there that I could believe to be really 
what indeed it was, but everything seemed 
to be under some spell and enchantment. 
The stones I tripped upon seemed to be 
enchanted men; enchanted and feathered 
men seemed to be singing with birds’ 
voices in the trees; the trees themselves 
seemed enchanted men also; and the gush- 
ing waters of the fountains seemed to be 
shed forth from human bodies liquefied. 
I was every moment expecting that the 
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statues on their pedestals, and the pictures 
on the walls, would step down from their 
places and walk; that the walls themselves 
would speak ; that the oxen and beasts of 
such kind as went by me would open their 
mouths and low prophecies ; and that from 
the heaven itself, and from the orb of 
light, there would come to me a sudden 
soothsaying. 


Whilst thus roving through the 
City of Sorceries, he meets in the 
market-place an old friend of his 
mother’s who had known him as a 
child. Her name is Byrrhoena—a 
handsome, rich matron. Lucius 
accompanies her home, and is much 
surprised at the beauty and magni- 
ficence of her house, especially the 
exquisite statuary, much of which 
is very minutely described. Here, 
Byrrhoena, with all the tenderness 
of a mother, takes occasion to warn 
him against Pamphyle, Milo’s wife ; 
who, like the heroine of Aristo- 
menes’ tale, is at once devoted to 
love and sorcery—altogether a most 
dangerous hostess. Lucius pro- 
mises to beware of her; but he is 
by this time completely magic-mad, 
and the words of Byrrhoena throw 
him into a fever of delighted excite- 
ment. He who has been searching 
the whole town over for signs of 
sorceries is actually living in the 
same house with a sorceress. Bid- 
ding a hasty good-bye to Byr- 
rhoena, he hurries home, resolving, 
as he does so, to keep well aloof 
from Pamphyle’s tender glances, 
but to gather all he can of her oc- 
cult practices from her maid. When 
he gets back to Milo’s, he finds no 
one at home except this very maid, 
Fotis, a young lady of singular 
beauty and piquant grace. Female 
beauty is a thing to which Lucius 
is eminently susceptible. Fotis also 
has a similar sensitive appreciation 
of the charms of the other sex. 
Accordingly, between these two an 
intimacy soon springs up of the 
most tender, though not of the 
most edifying, description, which 
continues for some days without 
fault or misadventure. At last, 
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however, comes a slight contre- 
temps which threatens to divide 
rudely these lovers and their love. 
One evening Lucius goes out to sup 
with Byrrheena. The repast is ex- 
quisite, the table and the company 
brilliant, and, amongst other excite- 
ments, magic again intrudes itself. 
There is a young man present who 
has actually lost his noge and ears 
through the enchantments of the 
witches of those parts, and he 
thrills the whole company with an 
account of his terrible adventures, 
Before Lucius goes home, his hostess 
tells him that this is the vigil of a 
great festival, that of the God of 
Laughter—a kind of wild carnival 
peculiar to Hypata. Lucius bids 
her good night, hoping that his wit 
will not fail him in devising some 
sport to add to the morrow’s merri- 
ment. Somewhat the worse for 
liquor, he reels home; but, as his 
servant’s lanthorn was blown ont 
by a paff of wind in the first street, 
they have some difficulty in finding 
the way ; and, at length, when they 
have got to the door, they are sur- 
prised at finding it beset by three 
burglars trying to force their way 
in. Lucius with the utmost prompti- 
tude draws his sword, runs them 
all through, and leaves them lying 
at the threshold in a pool of blood. 
But, next morning, when he comes 
to himself, he begins to repent him 
bitterly of this rash deed. Nor is 
it long ere he finds he has good 
cause to do so; for he is almost 
immediately seized by the officers 
of justice, and dragged off to be 
tried for murder. In his progress 
a heartless crowd mob him, laugh- 
ing at him only, not pitying him. 
He is dragged to the theatre ; heis 
sentenced to death in the presence 
of a vast multitude; his execution 
is to be instant; but, before sen- 
tence is executed, he is bidden go, 
and with his own hand uncover the 
bodies of his victims, which had been 
brought into Court, that all those 
present might see his handiwork. 
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Half-fainting, Lucius at last gathers 
strength to pluck aside the cloth; 
and what sight does it disclose to 
him? No corpses of men but— 
three inflated wine-skins! He has 
himself unwittingly contributed the 
chief spectacle to the carnival of 
laughter. 

Full of mortification and anger, 
he skulks home, and avoids all day 
the sightof man. But in the even- 
ing, Fotis, all tears, comes to him, 
and accuses herself of being the 
cause of his mortification. She tells 
him, under strict seal of secrecy, 
how Pamphyle had a paramour 
whom she wished to charm to her 
side. To do this, a lock of his 
hair was needed, and this she had 
bidden Fotis go and get at the 
barber’s who cut it. The young 
man’s tress, however, not being at- 
tainable, Fotis had procured a tuft 
of goat’s hair instead, hoping it 
would pass muster with her mis- 
tress. And here the result was. 
It had brought to Milo’s door no 
desirable youth, but these three 
luckless wine-skins,on which they 
had once grown. Lucius readily 
forgives the contrite damsel, but 
takes advantage of his generosity 
to extort a promise from her that 
she will let him have a peep at her 
mistress whilst she is actually en- 
gaged in some of her magical arts. 
An opportunity of fulfilling this 
promise is not long wanting. On 
a certain night Pamphyle would 
transform herself into an owl, and 
fly away in search of the lover that 
she could not compel to come to 
her. Accordingly, about the first 
watch of the night appointed, 
Lucius is led silently upstairs to 
the door of the witch’s chamber, 
and, peering cautiously through a 
crack in the door, sees at last one 
of the sights he has so long desired. 
First of all he beholds Pamphyle 
strip herself, and then anoint her 
whole body with a certain oint- 
ment. 

Then for a long while she bent over a 
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lamp, and kept murmuring something to it 
in a lowtone. Then she “began to shake 
‘her limbs with ‘a little tremulous move- 
ment; wntil af last soft plumes burst out 
all over her; her arms spread and changed 
into strong pinions. Her nose curved and 
hardened into a beak; and lo, there was 
Pamphyle an owl! The new-made bird 
gave a long dismal hoot, rose a little from 
off the ground as-if to prove its wings, 
and then soared into the air out of the 
window, and was gone. 


At this wild sight Lucius stands 
stupid with astonishment. At last 
he beseeches Fotis to get him some 
of that same. ointment, that he too 
may do as Pamphyle has done. To 
this Fotis, with some reluctance, 
assents ; and, stealing into her mis- 
tress’s chamber, returns with the 
ointment-box. Lucius proceeds to 
anoint himself, and -then, moving 
his limbs as he had seen Pamphyle 
do, awaits the outburst of the 
plumes and pinions.. But his hair, 
instead of softening, grows thick 
and hard; his skin, too, thickens 
all over him till it becomes a hide. 
He feels his face growing long and 
large, and his lips becoming coarse 
and hanging; and —horror! —a 
great tail develops from his back- 
bone ; his feet turn to horny hoofs 
—he isanass! Fotis has mistaken 
the boxes—a mistake she now too 
late perceives. But she bids her 
lover be of good cheer, as he does 
but need, she tells him, a bite of 
some fresh roses, and his human 
form will be restored to him. 
Lucius now betakes himself in this 
horrible guise to the stable, to 
await his cure at morning. But 
during the night the house is 
attacked by robbers, who, ran- 
sacking all the place, lade Lucius 
with their booty and drive him off 
amongst them to the wild district 
where they dwell. 

Such is the beginning of our 
hero’s story, and now follow his 
travels and adventures as an ass, 
of which the following is a brief 
outline. As far as the main thread 
of the story goes, there is not, per- 
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haps, except at the end, much 
narrative interest; but the various 
scenes through which we are taken 
are singularly curious and charm- 
ing. 
After a disagreeable confinement 
of some days in his new abode, and 
one attempt to escape with a young 
lady whom the robbers had cap- 
tured for the sake of her ransom, 
the whole gang are surprised and 
slain by a stratagem. The young 
lady’s lover, who is the hero of 
this adventure, sets her upon 
Lucius, who conveys her home 
and becomes a great favourite 
with his new master and mistress. 
They resolve to reward him with 
a life of indolence and luxury, and 
accordingly send him off to a rich 
farm, to enjoy at his ease the best 
pasturage. But the servants to 
whom he is committed put him to 
turn a mill for their own uses, and 
condemn him to all_ kinds of 
drudgery. He has not, however, 
lived long in this condition before 
his master and mistress are both 
overtaken by a tragic death. The 
whole of their dependents, on this, 
are thrown into confusion, amongst 
them those to whom Lucius was 
confided. These leave their old 
abode, put their movables on the 
back of Lucius, and set out to seek 
some other dwelling-place. As 
soon as they have re-settled them- 
selves they sell Lucius to a battered 
old priest of Isis, who belongs to 
an itinerant company of those 
antique ‘ hawkers of holy things’— 
a hideous set of painted rascals, 
ten minutes of whose miserable 
company would have put to the 
blush any friar in Rabelais or 
Boccaccio. But Lucius has not 
been long under these reverend 
masters ere they are fortunately 
arrested for theft and sacrilege. 
They are thrown into prison, and 
Lucius is sold to a certain baker. 
Here he has again to turn a mill, 
and has just as hard a time of it 
as ever. He has, however, one 
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comfort and amusement—that of 
watching the amours of the baker’s 
wife, and assisting at last in her 
detection. The wife, however, 
after some time, contrives her 
husband’s death by witchcraft ; 
whereupon his business is put & 
stop to, and all his effects, inclu- 
ding Lucius, sold. Imcius now 
passes into the hands of a poor 
market-gardener; from him he 
is one day violently taken ‘by 
a soldier; and from the soldier 
he very quickly passes to the 
two cooks of a rich man of the 
neighbourhood. These cooks, who 
are brothers, had been wont to 
feed sumptuously every day on 
the fragments of their master’s 
feasts ; but soon after they have had 
Lucius they begin to find their 
dainties disappearing in a very 
mysterious manner. For some time 
they suspect each other; till at last 
they detect Lucius secretly re- 
galing himself on all their choicest 
entrées and most highly-seasoned 
meats. The sight convulses 
them both with laughter, and so 
delighted are they with the hamour 
of it, that they ask their master to 
come and look also. The master is 
even more pleased than his servants, 
and immediately makes Lucius his 
own. And now happy days, good 
living, and luxury begin to dawn 
for our hero. He is taught all 
manner of tricks. He makes the 
most wonderful signs with his ears 
and his nose, to testify his want of 
this and that. His master views 
him with the tenderest regard. His 
renown spreads far and near. He 
is at once a pet anda hero. It so 
happens, however, that he is de- 
signed on one occasion to be made 
accomplice in a not very dignified 
performance in a certain public 
entertainment at Corinth, and this 
so wounds his self-respect that, 
being very slightly guarded, he runs 
away, passes out of the city gate, 
and, after a six-mile gallop, finds 
himself on the sea-shore. There 
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that night, as he slumbers, the god- 
dess Isis reveals herself to him in a 
vision, and announces to him that 
now at length his time of de- 
liverance is at hand—that the very 
next day he shall meet with the 
disenchanting rose-leaves, receive 
his human shape, and lead ever 
after a life dedicated to her service. 
All falls out as she says: Lucius 
becomes on the morrow a man once 
again, passes through the several 
stages of initiation, and continues 
till the day of his death the pure, 
the devoted, the loved servant of 
the great goddess. 

The story itself is meagre and 
artless enough, and yet, as the 
author points out in the last book, 
it is in some sort an allegory. 
Lucius, by his dalliance with Fotis, 
loses his dignity, his purity. He 
falls from man’s estate; he becomes 
a beast. Then he recognises his 
own degradation, and longs to re- 
trieve the fatal step. But not yet 
is this to be granted him: he must 
first undergo a long discipline of 
trial and suffering—though, to say 
the truth, the modern reader fails 
to see anything very purifying in 
his experiences—but the regenera- 
tion does take place at last, and we 
are glad to learn, before we lose 
sight of him, that he not only ended 
his days happily in this world, but 
is presumably at this moment happy 
in the other. The chief interest, 
however, is not in the story, but in 
the scenes, outward and inward, 
through which it leads us—the 
various ways of life, still more the 
various ways of sentiment and 
imagination belonging to those 
days, many coloured and strangely 
mixed, as we have already said they 
are. And there is in the book a 
peculiar realism and picturesque- 
ness that brings all this vividly 
before us. We are not antiquaries, 
looking back at the past through 
the telescope of learning. We are 
actually set in the midst of it— 
made to breathe its atmosphere— 
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and yet we keep all the while a 
sense of the distance of the scenes 
and times, that throws a gentle en- 
chantment over all. 

We will now try to analyse the 
more important elements of this 
complex effect which the book pro- 
duces—the classical, the romantic, 
the weird, the humorous, and the 
mystical. At the opening of the 
book, something of which we have 
already seen, we are struck at once 
with the quaintly flavoured realism 
with which the outer aspect of life 
is brought home to us. What can 
be a more living or bizarre group 
than that of Milo’s household—an 
old and gloomy miser, with an 
erotic witch for wife, and the 
frail fascinating Fotis as their 
single servant? With a strange 
vividness all the little pictures con- 
nected with this family come 
before us—the witch and the miser 
seated at their meagre supper, by 
the light of a solitary lamp; the 
maid frying sausages before the 
fire, with pink ribands tied coquet- 
tishly in her dark hair; the mis- 
tress, during the silent night- 
watches, in her laboratory on the 
windy house-top. Then, rapidly as 
Faust and Helena, we are carried 
away to quite other scenes, such as 
this of the robbers’ den : 


It was a frowning mountain, clothed with 
dismal foliage, and of exceeding height. 
The steep slopes of it were fenced by rug- 
ged and insuperable rocks, and were gashed 
upon all sides by crooked and treacherous 
gullies, choked with sharp thorns, which 
did fence the place about with a natural 
outwork. From the topmost summit of 
the mountain a great fount of water gushed 
forth abundantly, with a gurgling noise, 
hurling down its silvery waves from 
ledge to rocky ledge; the which waters, 
when they had reached the lower grounds, 
did divide themselves into many rivulets, 
and plenish the vales below with the mute 
multitude of their waters; and did at 
length circle round the base of the moun- 
tain like unto a level sea, or unto a slug- 
gardriver. Here, above a great cave, where 
the edge of the mountain ended, was a 
certain tower, tall and solitary. 


Are we not here amongst all the 
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wild and rugged scenery of modern 
romance? Equally romantic, too, 
are the threatening figures that 
people it. But we do not long linger 
here. Soon, following Lucius, we 
are in cities, farms, and frequented 
roads again, and motley crowds of 
men, all of which we can see as 
clearly as Milo’s household or the 
brigand’s cavern. We see the mill- 
yard in which Lucius was for a time 
condemned to labour, and where, to 
use his own words, 


Iwas set in the path of the mill-round, 
that, within the circle of its circumfluous 
barrier, with an eterne retreading of my 
own foot-prints, I might be a perpetual 
pilgrim in a most uncertain certainty. 


He describes to us the lean 
wretched beasts that he saw in this 
place, and the men too, almost more 
wretched. 


Good heavens! (he says) what strange 
offscourings of humanity were these! Half- 
dothed, and tattered!—their foreheads 
branded with letters, their heads half- 
shaven, their legs shackled, their eyes 
bleared with the smoke of the ovens, their 
— whitened with the dust of the 
our. 


The mill, too, was always kept 
going, so that 


Not only by day, but the whole night 
long, did they ply their lamp-lit labour, 
and grind the sleepless flour. 

At another time we are shown 
the lot of a poor market-gardener. 
We see his little thatched cottage, 
and his meal of bitter lettuces; we 
see him laying his little load of 
vegetables on the back of Lucius 
every morning and driving him to 
the neighbouring town. At an- 
other time we are shown the stage 
of the theatre at Corinth, and the 
picturesque masque that was to be 
enacted. And it -will perhaps 
imterest the modern playgoer 
to learn that there was here 
&® model of Mount Ida, covered 
with real grass and real trees, 
with a real fountain at the top 
and real goats browsing at the 
bottom. And all these scenes are 
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peopled with men coming and go- 
ing, in perpetual motion. In one 
place we make the acquaintance of 
a most wicked donkey-boy, who 
amuses himself with hiding live 
coals in the loads Lucius has to 
carry, and watching his agony when 
the fire reaches him. In another 
place we have a violent road-scene 
—a ruffianly soldier trying to rob 
the market-gardener of Lucius; in 
another we see a company of la- 
bourers making a journey together 
for fear of wolves, and being taken 
by some peasants for a band of 
robbers; and—an adventure that 
would have pleased Don Quixote— 
this same party sitting themselves 
down in a small shady grove to rest 
and make their meal, and being 
suddenly warned off by a terrified 
countryman, who tells them that in 
a ditch close by there dwells a ter- 
rible dragon who has just devoured 
a boy. Still more realistic is the 
picture of that villainous company, 
the priests of Cybele, with their 
painted faces, their cracked voices, 
their fortune-telling, their impos- 
tures, and their indignation if any- 
one treated them with the slightest 
disrespect. The priest who buys 
Lucius fancies that he is being 
‘chaffed’ by the auctioneer who 
sells him. This is the ecclesiastical 
Billingsgate with which he retorts. 
It would have pleased Mr. Walter 
Shandy. The priest exclaims: 


What! And will you venture to play 
your jokes on me? May the Syrian god- 
dess, the omnipresent, the all-creatress, may 
the blessed Sabagius, may Bellona, may 
the Idean Mother, may our Lady Venus 
with her well-beloved Adonis,—may all of 
these blast your eyes, you deaf and dead 
piece of carrion, you crackbrained crier ! 


There is a graphic description 
of how these vagabonds tricked 
the multitude into giving them 
money by feigning a religious in- 
spiration—by sighing, groaning, 
and making as though they went 
mad under some divine afflatus. 
There was one amongst them who 
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used to accuse himself of some 
crime, and then scourge himself till 
the ground was wet with blood—a 
spectacle that proved always most 
lucrative to the actor. Scenes 
like these, which have the grim hu- 
mour of Hogarth, alternate with 
others that have the gaiety of 
Boccaccio. 

It is amongst all these humorous 
scenes of common life that the 
element of witchcraft and magic 
we have before mentioned is per- 
petually introducing itself. We 
are, indeed, never suffered to forget 
its neighbourhood, We have seen 
how we are plunged into it at the 
-very onset of the tale; how it fills 
the whole city of Hypata, being 
present even in the most prosaic 
places; how we encounter it in 
Milo’s sombre house, and at Byr- 
rhoena’s brilliant supper party ; and 
how again, through the magical 
cause of the presence of the wine- 
skins at Milo’s door, it spreads it- 
self over the strange festival of 
Hypata, the carnival of laughter. 
Yet, wild as is the magical element 
of the book, realistic as is the na- 
tural element, the two cohere toge- 
ther. perfectly.. There is nothing 
misty or indistinct in the marvel- 
lous events. We believe all we 
read ; the illusion is perfect. How, 
indeed, should we be sceptical as to 
any other enchantment, when the 
hero—the narrator—is all the while 
enchanted himself? The author 
evidently has no sense that he is 
passing from the true to the false 
when he enters the domain of the 
supernatural. His touch is equally 
firm and unflinching. 

Thus we have already noted a 
considerable number of elements 
in the book—the humorons, the 
satirical, the romantic, and the su- 
pernatural. Two more remain to 
be considered, the poetical and the 
mystical. To see the poetry of 
Apuleius at its fullest we must 
go to the robbers’ cave, where the 
captive damsel before mentioned 
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was left by them under the care of 
an old woman, their cook. The 
girl was so wretched and restless, 
even sleep bringing her no quiet, 
that the old woman took pity on 
her: 


Come, my dear (she says), and I will 
calm your mind with some pretty old 
wives’ fables. Listen to this: Once 
upon a time there dwelt in a certain 
city a king and queen. They had 
three daughters, all of surpassing loveli- 
ness ; but the two elder ones, although in- 
deed beautiful, were yet not esteemed 
beyond the reach of human praise. But 
the beauty of the youngest was so surpass- 
ing, so beyond measure to be admired, that 
the beggarly tongue of man grew bank- 
rupt when it essayed to speak her praises, 
Numbers indeed of the citizens, and those 
of strange parts, whom the fame of this 
most excellent spectacle had brought to- 
gether, were struck dumb, not opening 
their mouths for wonder, but did the maiden 
reverence as though she were none other 
than the goddess Venus herself. 


Indeed, the story actually spread 
that 


The goddess who had been born of the 
blue depths of the sea, and cherished by 
the dew of the foam-fringed billows, dwelt 
now in the midst of mortals, and suffered 
all of them to behold her beauty; or else, 
that verily with child by some new seed 
dropped from the stars of heaven, not the 
sea, but the lands, had given birth to the 
flower of a new and virginal Venus. 


The outlines of the story are 
known to all, for this maiden is 
none other than Psyche, the 


Latest born and loveliest vision far 
Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchies, 


All know how the real Venus 
was angry with the maiden, and 
sent Cupid to make her in love 
with some hideous monster ; how 
instead Cupid himself fell in love 
with her, and conveyed her for his 
bride to a fairy palace ; how here 
he came to visit her at night only, 
so that she knew not what manner 
of man her bridegroom was; how 
her sisters coming to visit her sus- 
pect that a god is her husband, and 
how, envying her happiness, they 
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contrive to ruin it, telling her that 
she is wedded really to some hideous 
dragon, and that her only hope 
is to wait till he is asleep, seize a 
lamp, and with a sword kill him. 
Her discovery of Cupid, his re- 
proaches and flight from her, her 
long wanderings in search of him, 
all the hardships and despite she 
suffers at the hands of Venus, and 
at last Cupid’s return to her, their 
divine nuptials, and her translation 
to the heavens —all these are 
familiar enough to everyone. But 
what we wish here to speak of is 
something that is known not so 
commonly—the strange flavour of 
the story, as told in the earliest 
version which we have of it, the 
shape it took in the classical 
decadence, its wayward humonr, 
and its Keats-like poetry. Of the 
humour indeed we need only speak 
passingly here. Itis like that of a 
modern classical burlesque some- 
what. Venus, for instance, is re- 
presented, comically enough, as a 
coarse vindictive brawling woman ; 
and Jupiter pats Cupid’s cheeks, 
and tells him he is a very disre- 
spectful boy, who makes the great 
ruler of all the universe act contra 
to the Julian edict. But this 
humour, poor and vulgar as in 
many places it is, is softened and 
heightened as a whole by the tender 
and delightful poetry with which it 
is interwoven. Everywhere we 
seem to be moving through green 
sylvan places— groves in which 
glassy fountains glimmer, meadows 
wandered over by rural gods, reedy 
river brinks whereby ~ Pan sits, 
fluting sweet music, and foliaged 
mountains whereon gleam the 
white shafts of temples. Poetry, 
too, of an intense kind sounds from 
time to time also. Here, for in- 
stance, is the description of what 
Psyche saw when she let the lamp- 
light fall upon the bed, and looked 
for her dragon bridegroom, and 
found instead no dragon there, 
but— 
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The very gentlest and sweetest of all wild 
creatures, the god Cupid himself, lying 
there in slumbering loveliness, . 
She sees the genial clusters of his golden 
hair, teeming with divine odours; his milk- 
white neck, and the orbed clusters of his 
locks straying over his damask cheek. 
From the shoulders of the plumed 
god sprang dewy pinions all of shining 
white ; and albeit they were now at rest, 
yet the tender and delicate down that fringed 
them tremulously stirred and rn 
with a wanton restlessness. . 
Thus did Psyche fall in love with Lore. 


Here, again, is her prayer to 
Ceres, to whose temple she comes 
in her wanderings, and whose aid 
she in vain begs for: 

I beseech thee by that fruit-bearing 
right hand of thine, by the liturgies of thy 
harvest that make glad the heart, by the 
silent secrets of thy pyx, by the winged 
ear of the flying snakes thy servants, by 
the furrows of the Sicilian soil, by the 
chariot that ravished thy daughter, by the 
earth that closed upon her, by the dark 
descent and by the torchless nuptials, by 
the bright return and by the lamp-lit 
jubilee, and by whatso other mysteries 
Eleusis the Attic sanctuary conceals in 
silence, give succour, I beseech thee, to the 
soul of Psyche the miserable, thy sup- 
pliant! 

Then there are wilder and more 
sombre notes struck in such de. 
scriptions as that of the magical 
fountain, which springs from @ 
cloud-capped mountain peak, and 
is guarded by ever-wakeful dragons, 
from which Venus sends Psyche to 
bring her back some water; or the 
account given to Psyche by a cer- 
tain talking tower, of the infernal 
regions, and the various sights'and 
snares that will meet her in her 
journey through them. Here, for 
instance, is a picture of what Psyche 
will encounter after she has de- 
scended the shadowy road and has 
embarked in Charon’s boat: 


Next (says the Tower), as thou art 
passing over the stagnant tide, a certain 
dead old man, floating on the surface of 
the water, will raise to yon a putrid hand, 
and beseech you to pull him into the craft. 
But yield not thou to the promptings of a 
forbidden charity. Then, when you have 
passed the river, you will not have gone far 
before you see three old women weaving a 
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web, who will beg of you to lend a hand to 
help them. But neither is it lawful for 
thee to do this. 

But though the poetry of 
Apuleius is seen most continuously 
in this episode of Cupid and Psyche, 
it is perpetually coming to the sur- 
face thronghout the tale, in the 
ever-recurring longings of Lucius 
for one taste of dewy rose-leaves ; 
and these flowers are always spoken 
of and described with a peculiar 
kind of wistful tenderness. Thus 
in one place he espies a little gar- 
den, in which, ‘ besides other sweet 
and tender plants, were virgin 
roses dripping with morning dew.’ 
Elsewhere he writes longingly, ‘ How 
the vermeil hue of the lucent rose 
was shining ;’ and again in another 
place he speaks of ‘those tender 
and most blessed roses, brimming 
with dew and nectar, which bram- 
bles and beatified thorns rejoice to 
bear.’ 

We have thus tried, as far as 
space will allow, to give some 
account of this romance and its 
complex character; but what we 
have done has been of necessity 
very imperfect. We can only 
further call attention to one very 
moticeable fact—the way in which 
the entire effeteness of the old 
mythology is brought before us, 
and in which we are shown the 
rise of a solemn and mystical re- 
ligion still clad in visionary gar- 
ments of the old. And it is with 
the chief expression of this, to be 
found in the closing scene of the 
book, that we will take our leave 
of Lucius. Having escaped from 
Corinth, and made his way to the 
seashore, as we have before men- 
tioned, 

I laid down my weary body (he says) on 
the most gentle bosom of the sand. For 
the car of the sun had hurried on to the 
extreme goal of day, and a soft sleep came 
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over me with a vesper quiet. About tho 
first watch of the night I started up in a 
sudden alarm, and lo! I see the full dise of 
the moon, shining with a strange bright- 
ness, just raising itself above the ocean 
waves, 

A sense immediately comes over 
him of the ‘great primal goddess,’ 
and he resolves to ask her succour. 
He dips himself seven times in the 
sea, and then begins a solemn 
prayer to her, the great one deity— 
TrokA@y Gvoparwy pop) pia. Having 
made his prayer, a deep sleep 
again falls upon him, and in his 
sleep he sees a divine form rising 
slowly out of the midst of the 
waves, till at length the whole 
‘ pellucid vision’ stands before him. 


Her long exuberant hair strayed in 

taper ringlets over her divine neck, softly 
flowing. A crown of rich device bound her 
head with varied flowers, and in the midst, 
about the brows of her, a flat circlet, like 
a mirror, darted forth a white shining light, 
which showed me she was the moon. 
Her garment was of divers colours, and 
woven of fine flax, and shone with a 
shining light. yellow here like the crocus 
flower, and here all flushed with a warm 
rose-colour. 


Over this ‘was a mantle of 
glossy darkness, spangled with 
shining stars, and fastened over 
one shoulder with a brooch like 
the boss of a shield.’ 

This is the goddess come to 
announce to Lucius his restitution, 
and to bid him, when become 
himself again, to devote his whole 
life to her. All which coming to 
pass, he lives ever after as the 
priest of this ‘ pellucidum simu- 
lachrum,’ who, as she tells Lucius, 
is none other than ‘Nature, the 
parent of all things; the body of 
all the elements, the first-born of 
all the ages, the supreme of all 
the deities, the queen of those 
below, the highest of those above.’ 

W. H. Mattock. 
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ARABIAN HORSES, 
STUDIED IN THEIR NATIVE COUNTRY IN 1874-5. 
By Caprarms Roger Uproy, Aurnor or ‘ NEWMARKET AND ARABIA.’ 


2a it is very generally 

supposed that Arabs and Ara- 
bian horses are so thoroughly known 
that no additional information can 
be gained, nothing new stated, I 
must confess that after many years’ 
experience of Arabs, or horses 
called Arabian, I arrived at an oppo- 
site opinion, that the true Arabian 
horse was rarely seen, and the de- 
sert Arab little known. 

Thoroughly impressed by the 
high qualities shown by many 
horses of Arab blood in India, I 
was nevertheless quite convinced 
that although some few might be, all 
could not be, of the same pure blood. 
Considering also how intimately the 
English horse is connected with 
the Arabian, I was induced to make 
a study of the subject, and was 
obliged, as well as led by incli- 
nation, to make some inquiries into 
the history, the habits and customs of 
a people which possessed the horse, 
and was disappointed at the scanti- 
ness of the information I was able to 
gather concerning both men and 
horses. The descriptions of the latter 
are varied and often contradictory, 
but which I admit are certainly 
warranted by the appearance of 
horses generally and loosely called 
Arabs. A few casual allusions made 
by travellers without any pretension 
to be detailed accounts of horses, 
taken by themselves apparently of 
no great importance, in conjunc- 
tion with other data were found 
useful. 

Although through private chan- 
nels I was not altogether ignorant 
of the Arabs, I gladly availed my- 
self of an opportunity which re- 
cently offered of visiting the Be- 
daween in the desert of Arabia, and 
of becoming more intimately ac- 


quainted with both men and horses, 
of testing what I previously heard 
with information gained from the 
desert Arabs themselves, and from 
close personal observation during a 
period of several months. 

Something very near the truth 
was stated by Mr. Eliot Warburton 
in the following words: ‘The 
Arab is the hero of romantic his- 
tory : little is known of him but by 
glimpses; he sets statistics at defi- 
ance, and tie political economist 
has no share in him: for who 
can tell where the Arab dwelleth, 
or who has marked the boundaries 
of his people?’ That the politi- 
cal economist has no share in him 
is one of the reasons the Arab is 
really so little known, and people 
are apt to form opinions from such 
Arabs as may be met in Syria, 
Egypt, in the more beaten tracks of 
travel, and even in Muscat and Zan- 
zibar; the ‘Bedaween of the desert 
have only been seen by glimpses. 
To understand properly the his- 
tory of the Arabian horse, some 
knowledge of the people of Arabia 
is absolutely necessary. It is diffi- 
cult to separate the one from the 
other ; but I purpose, at the pre- 
sent time, to confine my remarks as 
closely as possible to the Arabian 
horse, alluding only as far as may 
be necessary to certain tribes of 
Bedaween. 

The Arabian horse has been highly 
appreciated by some, by others he 
is thought to be a very inferior ani- 
mal. Asarule, by those who know 
him best he is esteemed. 

Youatt says : 


The head isinimitable. The body of the 
Arab may, perhaps, be considered too light, 
and his chest too narrow; but behind the 
arms the barrel generally swells out and 
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leaves sufficient room for the play of the 
lungs. The neck of the Arabian is long 
and arched, and beautifully joined to the 
chest. In the formation of the shoulder, 
next to that of the head, the Arab is supe- 
rior to any other breed. The withers are 
high, and the shoulder blade has its proper 
inclination backwards. The fineness of his 
legs and the oblique position of the pastern 
might; be supposed by the uninitiated to 
lessen his apparent strength, but the leg, 
although small, is deep, und composed of 
bone of the densest character. 

By many others he has been de- 
scribed as having a head badly set 
on, as. possessing faulty shoulders, 
with pasterns too long, too oblique, 
too yielding, as deficient in chest 
and quarters, and without action, or 
-with bad action. 

It has moreover been often as- 
serted, and I find it is very generally 
believed, that horses are wild in the 
deserts of Arabia, and that they roam 
about or are reared in sandy wastes, 
where, in fact, no life of a high 
organisation could possibly exist. 

- It is not uncommon to’ hear of 
Turkish Arabs, Egyptian Arabs, 


Syrian Arabs, Arabs of the finest 
race, and Baghdad Arabs; and 
Turkish Arabia (Irak), of which 
province Baghdad is the capital, is 
supposed by some to be the very 


country of the Arabian horse. In 
India, the Arab is generally said to 
be either of high or low caste ac- 
cording to the appearance of the 
animal; and again, those of high 

retension are supposed to be of 
separate breeds or castes: the 
Anezeh and the Nejd. 

Tt has always struck me as very 
strange that nothing further should 
be known of horses that have been 
generally so highly esteemed and 
have been imported into India for 
so many years ; it is the same with 
such horses as have been brought 
into Europe as Arabs ; with few ex- 
ceptions nothing is known of their 
history: occasionally such a horse is 
styled a Keheilan; but calling a 
horse supposed to be an Arab, 
Keheilan, is equivalent to anyone 
asserting a horse to be thoroughbred 
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whose pedigree is not known. And 
when horses supposed to be 
Arabians are said to be of the 
noblest race, this, unless the especial 
family can be shown, is similar to 
the very inexplicit vaunt’ of ‘a 
horse of the good old English 
breed!” 

That Arabian horses are almost 
invariably of a grey colour is an- 
other very general but erroneous 
impression: It will be seen here. 
after that grey is a very common 
colour in districts bordering upon 
Arabia, where horses of pure blood 
are the exception and half-bred 
horses common, but that among the 
genuine Arabs of the desert greys 
are not so frequently found. 

Aleppo, Hamah, Damascus, 
Baghdad, and Bussorah have been 
considered the marts for Arab 
horses’: they are horse markets cer- 
tainly, and to some extent of Arab 
horses; but unless under casual and 
exceptional circumstances the true 
genuine Arab is not to be found in 
those places. Turkey, Egypt, Irak 
(Turkish Arabia), and even Syria 
are not the countries in which to 
seek for true Arab horses, and yet 
I have seen’ men who have travelled 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, from thence 
through Damascus to Beirut, who 
supposed themselves to ‘have seen 
more Arab horses during a tour of 
three or four weeks than might be 
seen in the desert (their only home) 
during more months, 

It is not asserted that an Arab 
horse may not be seen in Syria and 
other adjacent districts to the de- 
sert, but there are other horses to 
be found in such places; besides 
more common horses, there are those 
which are well described as Sons 
of Horses. They are the produce by 
Arab sires from common mares. 
They are the children of horses, but 
not the children of mares,-that is 
emphatically of Arabian mares. 
Strangers would take these horses 
for Arabs’; they are often passed for 
Arabs.’ Besides having had con- 
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stant opportunities of seeing these 
‘sons of horses,’ we saw on more 
than one occasion stables in which 
large numbers of this class of horse 
had been collected for transport to 
Egypt ; and certuinly worse-looking 
Arabs have been seen in India, and 
they resembled many of those going 
under the name of Arabs in 
Europe. 

The Arabs usually seen and 
known, upon inquiry, if anything 
can be ascertained of their ante- 
cedents, appear to have come from 
surrounding districts, but not from 
Arabia itself; and to speak plainly, 
every horse from the Kast, that is, 
from countries adjacent to or in 
any way connected with Arabia, is 
styled an Arabian, and every out- 
cast is called an Arab. A grey or 
white horse from the East with a 
long tail is the accepted type of the 
Arabian. 

Horses have been obtained for 
Europe, and also for India, from 
Syria and from Turkish Arabia 
(Irak). They have come from 
Damascus, Beirut, Gaza, and 
Hamah, and, if Arabs, can only 
have been obtained secondhand, 
but they might have been Town- 
bred horses. -But what record have 
we of authenticated Arabians having 
been brought direct from those 
tribes of the interior desert who 
are almost unknown to the outer 
world? India was principally sup- 
plied from districts on the farther 
or eastern side of the desert, beyond 
the Euphrates, between Baghdad, 
Bussorah, and Koweit, at which 
latter places they are usually 
shipped. Youatt, in mentioning 
that these were obtained from the 
Montifell Arabs, remarks with 
great truth that they ‘are not care- 
fal to maintain a pure breed.’ The 
Montifitsh—not Montifell—is an 
exceedingly large tribe of. Irak 
(Turkish Arabia) which breed 
horses to a great extent, but they 
are not of pure Arabian blood. 

Constantinople has been largely 
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supplied with horses from. this 
source, especially during the_ last 
few years, which to some extent 
may have affected the Indian sup- 
ply. Ihave frequently heard the 
Baghdad horses extolled by Euro- 
peans, and these are the horses 
bought by pashas and other Turkish 
officials.. The head of the Montifitsh, 
to show his loyalty, sent presents of 
horses direct to the Sultan. We 
had frequent opportunities of see- 
ing horses of this district. On one 
occasion we saw some five-and- 
twenty which had been collected 
by His Excellency, at one time 
Pasha of Baghdad, which were 
described by his aide-de-camp as 
of ‘la plus belle race:’ but of what 
raceP Of that he was ignorant. 
Although His Excellency’s horses 
were, as a lot, good of their kind, 
they were very different from real 
Arabs; and on comparing them 
with those of the Anezeh their 
inferiority was conspicuous, and 
their history could easily be under- 
stood. The Desert Arabs . look 
upon such horses with the utmost 
contempt. They were very nearly 
all grey. 

In Syria-there are fewer Arab 
horses to be found now, and fewer 
of Arab blood bred by townsmen, 
than formerly ; this is partly owing, 
as we were informed, to the ~fre- 
quent requisitions made upon the 
people for horses by Turkish offi- 
cials, but we think also from the 
fact that the tribes of Arabs located 
in the desert between Syria and 
the Euphrates, and who supplied 
Syria, do not now possess so many 
horses as formerly. The Arab 
tribes, such as the Mowali, the Beni 
Khalid, the Weldi, Ferdoon, Lehep, 
and Ghes tribes, and several others 
of more or less note, all formerly 
possessed horses ; but owing to the 
emigrations and annual migrations 
of Arabs from Central Arabia, the 
former tribes have lost much of 
their pasture grounds, and have 
been driven to the borders of Syria 
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on the one hand and the banks of 
the Euphrates on the other, and do 
not now breed any great number of 
horses. 

The Shammar Arabs divided 
into four great tribes, whoemigrated 
some two centuries ago from Djebel 
Shammar, in Central Arabia, and, 
after incessant warfare with the 
tribes before mentioned, for posses- 
sion of pasturage, were in turn 
obliged to rétire before the Anezeh, 
and crossed the Euphrates into 
Mesopotamia, which they call E/ 
Jezireh. Their horses are highly 
esteemed at Baghdad, but I have 
heard they themselves prefer Anezeh 
horses to their own, whereas the 
* Anezeh will have nothing to do 
with Shammar horses. Although 
some of these are fine animals, and 
many may be of high quality and 
pure blood, those which came under 
our observation were certainly in- 
ferior in appearance, and we are not 
ashamed to acknowledge that we 
take the same view as the Anezeh, 
and would eschew the horse of El 
Jezireh. 

Between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, from Baghdad to the 
Persian Gulf, horses are bred in 
very considerable numbers, and, as 
has been mentioned, India has 
been principally supplied from this 
district: such horses are not 
genuine Desert Arabians, but it is 
obvious how, comparatively speak- 
ing, this district is available for 
India, and how much more cer- 
tainly and readily the trade can be 
supplied from thence than it could 
be from the deserts, which are 
difficult of access. 

In Northern Arabia there is a 
tribe of Arabs called Aghali: they 
have camels, but no horses; the 
people are carriers by trade; they 
are also employed by merchants or 
dealers and speculators as agents to 
buy horses for the Indian and other 
markets. They visit not only the 
Arab tribes, but the border towns of 
Syria and wherever horses of Arab 
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blood may be found, buying colts, 
usually not over two-and-a-half 
years of age; and in towns where 
any are possessed of Arab mares, or 
supposed Arab mares, or mares of 
good blood, the young stock is 
often arranged for by the Aghali 
beforehand, and in some instances 
the whole ofa mare’s future produce 
is bespoken. 

We went over a very considerable 
portion of the desert, and visited 
several of these tribes of Arabs to 
inspect their horses. Comparatively 
speaking, we saw very few mares, 
the numbers being insignificant in 
proportion to the number of tents, 
The stallions were, almost without 
exception, Anezeh horses: some of 
these tribes have taken partly to 
cultivating the soil, and have no 
longer so much occasion for horses; 
others, such as the Mowali, allies of 
the Anezeh, are enabled to keep up 
a better class of horse, from the 
circumstance that the Anezeh some- 
times leave behind, when they re- 
turn to the Nejd, mares that may 
be lame or injured. The Mowali 
had not more than ten first-class 
mares, and these, Mamoud Bey, 
the Shaykh, told us, were Anezeh. 
We saw scarcely any young stock, 
but some there must be, of course. 
Naturally the fillies would be kept; 
and from observations we were 
enabled to make, and from other 
circumstances in support, we found 
good ground to believe that the 
Aghali would obtain young colts, 
and the townsmen stallions, more 
readily from these local tribes than 
from the wandering Anezeh. But 
in such high esteem are the horses 
of the Anezeh universally held, 
that the unscrupulous do not 
hesitate to bestow that name upon 
others. 

On the borders of the desert 
is a chain of villages, containing 
an Arab population, who pitch their 
black tents outside, and may at 
any time relinquish these villages 
and return to the desert; some of 
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these people still keep and breed 
horses, and I know that many of 
the Arab horses in Syria come from 
them. Although there may be a 
few genuine Anezeh horses in Syria, 
besides others from the before men- 
tioned tribes, and some of pure 
blood, bred in Syrian towns, upon 
inquiry we hardly found one whose 
history and antecedents were satis- 
factory. The Syrians generally 
have little or no knowledge of 
horses ; it is astonishing that such 
a people, and especially those indi- 
viduals who are professional dealers, 
should possess so little information 
about Arab horses and their breed- 
ing. The Syrians are very careless 
about blood, and we saw enough 
of their system of horse-breeding, 
vitiated in the extreme, to convince 
us no reliance is to be placed in 
horses bred in Syria if purity of 
blood be the object. 

The townsman is often prepared 
with a history of a horse he may 
have for sale, but he generally 
knows nothing about it, and any- 
one who is at all versed in the sub- 
ject of the various strains of Arab 
blood will detect his ignorance 
after very few questions and replies. 
The Syrian will chop and change 
the family, and speak of such strains 
of blood or give such a combination 
of names as either have no existence, 
or are never brought into conjunc- 
tion. Mohammed ed Duhee, the 
renowned shaykh of the Weled Ali, 
a tribe of Anezeh which, during 
the spring of the year, may be found 
in the desert near Damascus for 
the purpose of trade, in the course 
of conversation with us about his 
own people and their horses, and as 
to what horses might be found in 
Damascus, said, ‘Many people think 
the Damascus horses handsomer 
than the desert Arabian, but I 
would not give five pounds for any 
of them, and I cannot answer for 
their mares ; if the Damascenes had 
the best blood of the desert they 
would spoil it!’ They who prefer 
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the Damascus horses would, I doubt 
not, also esteem those of Baghdad 
more than the desert Arabian; and 
I can quite believe some really do, 
and many would, prefer horses of 
mixed blood to those of the pure 
breed. 

Although the Arabian horse 
belongs to Arabia alone, it must 
not be supposed you have only to 
step within the borders of the coun- 
try and find horses on every side. 
There must be, and are, many 
parts of Arabia, taking the whole 
peninsula into account, in which 
the Arab horse is seldom, perhaps 
never seen. Although of Arabia, 
the Arabian horse may be said to 
belong rather to certain families of 
the desert than to the country at 
large. 

It would appear that, comrpara- 
tively, there are very few horses 
among the resident Wahabite 
population, and these are chiefly 
to be found in possession of the 
Shaykh (Sultan, King, or Ruler), 
members of the Ibn Sawood family 
and head men of the country; and it 
has been assumed that the horses of 
the Wahabees, and especially those 
of the Ibn Sawoods, are of a separate 
and select breed, to be found only 
in the Nejd and known as the Nejd 
breed. We made strict inquiries 
on this subject, one of the utmost 
importance, whether there was a 
separate breed, differing from the 
horses of the Anezeh, the result 
of which tends to show the opinion 
to be altogether a mistake. All I 
have consulted, who were able to 
throw any light on the subject, deny 
that there is such a separate or dis- 
tinct breed as the Nejd. Nejd isa 
term applied to a very wide extent 
of country, the limits of which vary 
very much according to the ideas or 
fancies of different people, but has 
no reference whatever to a distinct 
breed of Arab horses. 

Our ideas of Arabia have been 
formed principally by the divisions 


given to it by the Romans, who 
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knew, perhaps, even less than we 
do, namely, Arabia Felix, Arabia 
Petra, and Arabia Deserta. Now 
the Arabians never in the least 
recognised these divisions, and 
their country was composed of the 
following districts: Yemen (pro- 
bably the first settlement), Hadra- 
maut, Hedjaz, Oman, Hassa, and 
Nejd, the latter taking in every 
part not included in the former pro- 
vinces and the whole of the desert 
to the north, corresponding very 
nearly to the Arabia Deserta. 
Some include the Montifitsh as of 
the Nejd, and their horses, as well 
as others of inferior blood, bred on 
- the eastern side of Arabia, towards 
Hillah and the Persian Gulf, we 
have heard described loosely by 
Townsmen as Nejd horses. This 
will be alluded to hereafter. The 


limits of, Arabia in fact are usually 
made too confined onthe maps. It 
does in reality ran up far north, 
and is not cut off by an imaginary 


line across the desert, between Syria 
and the Euphrates. It lies between 
12° and 35° or 36° N.L. The 
Apostle St. Paul went out from 
Damascus and says he went into 
Arabia: he left Syria behind him 
when he left Damascus. Solomon 
built Tadmor—where ? not in Syria, 
but in the Wilderness, that is the 
Desert, and as a resting place for his 
caravans, and to protect them from 
attacks by the Arabs, on their way 
across the Desert from the Eu- 
phrates to Syria. At the present 
day this desert land has no other 
inhabitants than Arabs. 

Nejd is a region rather difficult 
of definition, and has been de- 
scribed differently by various per- 
sons, who restrict or expand its 
limits, according to their indi- 
vidual notions. Nejd, I believe, 
was originally intended to express 
every part of Arabia without settled 
inhabitants north of 22° or 23° 
N.L. It means high land, open 
land, or open way to a high land ; 
it also means particularly Upper 
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Arabia in distinction to Lower or 
South Arabia. Its limits would 
necessarily vary from circumstances 
and at different periods of time and 
history. 

In this sense, which I think 
is correct, the term Nejd might be 
applied to an Arab horse, not to 
express a distinct breed of Arabs, 
but to indicate a desert horse 
in distinction to such as might be 
bred ‘by settled inhabitants; and 
as the Anezeh are the chief and most 
important people of the Nejd, their 
horses would be essentially Nejd 
horses, although the term would 
not convey so select and special a 
distinction as Anezeh; for though 
the horses of the Anezeh might be 
termed Nejd, all horses of the Nejd 
would not be Anezeh. 

I surmise that the Anezeh still 
call ‘the Nejd’ those portions of 
the desert over which they for- 
merly roamed before they com- 
menced their more extended an- 
nual migration, and where some 
of their families remain. The 
term Nejd horse would, however, 
be a very unsafe one to employ 
or to be guided by; neither is the 
term Desert horse sufficiently ex- 
plicit, for it would include the horses 
of local tribes and other Bedaween, 
which are not held in the same high 
estimation as the Anezeh horse. 

The Anezeh Shaykhs, who are all 
well up in the history of their 
family and race, admit that the 
blood of the horses possessed by the 
Ibn Sawoods was identical with 
that of their own, but state that 
they would never use it now, as 
they consider the character of the 
horses of the Wahabees to have sunk 
since they separated themselves and 
became a sect. We were also in- 
formed on very good authority, that 
many of the individual horses 
possessed by the Ibn Sawoods 
were not bred by them, but are 
Anezeh horses obtained from their 
nomadic brethren. The Anezeh 
consider also that the treatment of 
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the young stock among the Waha- 
bees in common with other towns- 
men of Arabia and Syria prevents 
the sterling qualities possessed by 
their ewn. horses being developed : 
in fact the Anezeh, while admitting 
the identity of blood, consider the 
horses of the Wahabees as degene- 
rate ; and Mahommed ed Duhee, 
Shaykh of the Weled Ali, distinctly 
stated, in the course of conversation 
on the subject of the Wahabees, 
that the best Arabian horses are to 
be found among the Weled Ali, 
the Ibn Haddal, and the Sebaa 
tribes of Anezeh, and nowhere else 
in the same perfection. We under- 
stood that the Wahabees seek for 
Anezeh horses, but the Anezeh will 
not have anything to do with those 
of the Wahabees. 

The following short sketch shows 
the connection of the Wahabees 
with the Anezeh. 

Some two centuries ago there 
was a famine in Central Arabia 
which lasted nine years, and during 
that period there was no grass. 
Junis, Merie, and Yiahia, the three 
sons of Sultan Hassan Ibn Serhan, 
the head of a family of the Koriesh 
called Beni Hellah, accompanied by 
their uncle Abu Zeid Ibn Rizk, 
emigrated with their families into 
Egypt, and proceeded along the 
north coast of Africa (the course 
taken by former emigrations) so 
far as to Tunis. Here they pros- 
pered, and after a few years re- 
turned to Arabia and induced 
Sultan Hassan and a great number 
of families to return with them into 
Africa. They were soon found to 

too powerful a people to be al- 
lowed to remain near Tunis; Zenati 
Khalifeh, the Dey, attacked them, 
and they were driven farther south, 
where they are stillto be found, and 
are said to possess three thousand 
tents. A few years later, pressed 
by want of pasturage, other tribes 
commenced a migration to the 
north, The Shammar, who took 
their name from the high lands 
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called Djebel Shammar, were the 
next to move, and eventually pushed 
the Arab tribes in Northern Arabia 
to the borders of Northern Syria 
and the Euphrates. Hearing of the 
success of the Shammar, the Anezeh 
commenced to migrate: they were 
opposed by their old enemies the 
Shammar, but the latter were com- 
pelled to retireacross the Euphrates. 

The migrations of the Anezeh 
commenced under the direction of 
a great chief of the name of Wayel 
and of the surname of his grand- 
father Anezeh (the Catcher or 
Gazelle-catcher), which was be- 
stowed upon him on account of his 
having ridden down a gazelle on his 
mare. Wayel’s only son was named 
Anaaz. Anaaz had three sons, 
Bishir, Medjlis, and Wahab. Bishir 
had two sons, Mefda and Sebaeh. 
The Djelas Anezeh, it is said, have 
derived their name from Medjlis, 
the second son of -Anaaz; and 
Wahab, the third son, fonnded the 
sect of Wahabees, and was the 
ancestor of the Ibn Sawoods. The 
Fedan Anezeh have taken their 
name from Mefda, and it is said 
the confederation of the Sebaa tribes 
of Anezeh was formed by Sebaeh, 
the other son of Bishir; the name 
Sebaeh being perhaps as old as any 
in Arabia. 

The hills running across the 
desert from Syria to the Euphrates 
just north of Tadmor are called the 
Bisheri Hills, and in the neigh- 
bourhood are the favourite camping 
grounds of the Fedan Anezeh. The 
various tribes of Anezeh do not all 
follow precisely the same course. 
The Sebaa tribes, although very 
different in character and pursuits 
from the Fedan Anezeh, are never- 
theless something more _ than 
allies. The Weled Ali and the 
Roalla Anezeh now spend the 
summer months in the Haroun, east 
of Damascus, end in Moah, visiting 
the districts to which the Shammar 
formerly resorted before they were 
finally driven beyond the Euphrates. 
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For a long time the Weled Ali 
entirely commanded the Hadj or 
Pilgrim route from Syria to Mecca ; 
the Turkish authorities and their 
troops were quite unable to cope 
successfully with them, and even- 
tually paid a handsome sum to the 
Shaykhs to keep open the route to 
Mecca, and to protect the caravans. 
This course only drove the tribe to 
seek for fresh fields of adventure and 
enterprise, and it was the Weled Ali 
and the Beni Sohor who, it is said, 
by their impetuous charge defeated 
the French troops under the brave 
Kleber at the battle of Mount 
Tabor, and drove them to the very 
gates of Acre. The men of the 
former tribe are predatory in their 
habits, and have the character of 
being cruel and rapacious. They 
often have fine horses, but they 
seek to’ be well mounted rather 
than to breed largely. The tribe is 
not wealthy. 

The Beni Sohor has become 
almost a local tribe, and is looked 
down upon by the Djelas, Sebaa, 
and other Anezeh. The Sebaa and 
Djelas are very wealthy ; they are 
not freebooters—fight only to pro- 
tect themselves and their rights ; 
they represent the exclusive Arab 
life from time immemoridl. They 
marry generally among their own 
people, and it is considered de- 
rogatory for an Anezeh girl to 
marry anyone but an Anezeh. 
They wander all over the desert, 
coming north after the spring rains 
to take advantage of the pasture, 
and to trade with the border towns. 
These they never enter nor ap- 
proach nearer than some three 
days’ march. They part with 
camels (of which they have im- 
mense herds) and wool, and buy 
barley and cloth, but never offer 
their horses for sale; these are not 
articles of traffic, nor would an 
Anezeh ever take or send a horse 
for sale. As the pasture fails they 
move on round the circle of the 
desert, and when the chills of 
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autumn set in return to the south 
to pass the winter. 
It is stated by Youatt that 


There are now three varieties of Arabian 
horses: the Attechi, or inferior breed, on 
which the natives set little value, and 
which are found wild in some parts of the 
deserts; the Kadischi, literally horses of 
an unknown race, answering to our half- 
bred horses—a mixed breed; and the 
Kochlani, horses whose genealogy, accord- 
ing to modern exaggerated accounts, has 
been cultivated during two thousand years, 
The Kochlani are principally reared by the 
Bedouin Arabs in the remote deserts. 

Here we have some little truth 
mixed with much that has been 
misconceived, or wrongly inter- 
preted, and this I have found to be 
almost invariably the case in all 
accounts I have met with of the 
Arabian horse. 

Kadischi and Attechi are names 
unknown with reference to Arabian 
horses. They do not at all belong to 
them, nor have I ever heard of the 
terms among the Bedaween of the 
Desert. 

Of Attechi we could learn no- 
thing reliable. A few suggested it 
might, perhaps, have reference to an 
inferior kind of Persian horse. 

Kadish is Turkish, and means, 
firstly, a common road or bit horse; 
secondly, a gelding, from the fact 
that some of these are geldings. 
The term Kadish is known in Syria, 
owing to the intercourse between 
the Syrians and Turks, and is em- 
ployed there to express a distinct 
difference between such a horse and 
the Arabian. It is also used as a 
term of reproach, thus, ‘ Your horse 
is no better than a Kadish.’ Be- 
sides the Kadischi, are to be found 
in Syria the ‘sons of horses,’ the 
origin of which has been explained. 
The words Kadischi and Attechi 
having been mistaken by Europeans, 
and supposed to define breeds of 
Arab horses, we may infer that many 
such horses of inferior breed had 
been accepted as Arabs; of this 
there can be little doubt ; and any 
horse supposed to be an Arabian, 
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without his family is known—for 
every Arabian horse among the 
Bedaween of the Desert has a pedi- 
gree—ought to be classed as a Ka- 
dish only. It is the fact that in- 
ferior-bred horses have been ac- 
cepted as Arabs that has brought 
the Arab into disrepute. It is 
because the genuine Arabian has 
not been sought for in the desert 
that we have never known the full 
value of his blood, nor have been 
able to fully appreciate him. 

The term Kochlani is, I under- 
stand, Persian, derived from the 
Arabic. It must be identical with 
Keheilan, only corrupted in an 
extraordinary fashion. Keheilan is 
the term or name for the pure- 
bred Arabian horse. It is a spe- 
cific as well as a generic name; 
generic as indicating his origin, 
specific ‘as distinguishing him 
now from all other kinds. Every 
Arabian horse is and must be Ke- 
heilan, no matter to what especial 
family or branch he may belong. 
Therefore it is a very safe expres- 
sion for anyone to use who knows 
nothing of his horse, but fancies, or 
wishes to believe, he has an Arabian. 
Keheilan is derived from the 
Arabic word Kohl (antimony): used 
as an adjective it becomes Kohlan, 
and as applied to the horse dis- 
tinguishes him as of pure Arab 
blood; a diminutive from Kohlan 
is Keheilan, the term under con- 
sideration. The peculiar dark blue 
or black skin of the Arabian horse, 
to be seen generally through the 
hair all over the body, but of course 
particularly conspicuous round the 
eyes, which gives to the countenance 
of the horse the appearance of 
having been painted with antimony 
as is the custom with Arab women, 
was doubtless the reason for calling 
him Keheilan. Indeed, the whole 
face, muzzle, and sometimes the ears 
of the horse are almost denuded of 
hair. 

The Arabian is also called ‘the 
Swallower of the Ground.’ Faras 
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is the Arabic for mare ; it is derived 
from the word Efteras, which sig- 
nifies the act of swallowing. 
In the Book of Job the same 
expression, in almost the same 
words, is used in the description of 
the horse: ‘He swalloweth the 
ground with fierceness and rage.’ 
It will be well to remark here 
the Bedaween usually employ the 
feminine name Faras in speaking 
of their horses generally, as among 
us the male term Horse is used to 
express both horses and mares. 
The Arabic for horse is Hisin, de- 
rived from the word Tahassan, sig- 
nifying assault or attack. Put 
these two terms together, the mare 
as devouring and the horse as 
attacking, and they represent the 
account in the Bible, which com- 
bines the two attributes in one ex- 
pression. 

Keheilan, therefore, not Nejd, is 
the name of the true Arabian horse. 
In the deserts of Nejd was his. 
original home: he was Johtanic 
before he was known to the Ish- 
maelites, and the latter did not 
become possessed of the horse until 
their amalgamation with the Joh- 
tanic Arabs; both were alike children 
of Eber, and the Bedaween trace 
their origin from both these sources 
of the Shemitic family. An Arab le- 
gend favoursthis view. It states that 
after Ishmael had left his father’s 
tent, when bemoaning his hard lot 
and barren heritage, he was com- 
forted by the assurance that the 
greatest treasure was reserved for 
him: he departed to a place called 
Adjiad, said to be near Mecca, with- 
out at all knowing what it was to 
be. There Ishmael saw a Keheilan, 
mounted him, and discovered the 
treasure. When the Ishmaelites and 
Johtanites became one people, which 
first took place in El Hedjaz, this 
story not only had its falfilment, 
but was probably then invented. 

From Central Arabia the horse 
has gone forth from time to time into 
other districts, establishing his race 
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or renewing it. It is not purposed 
to notice all the emigrations that 
have taken place, and allusion has 
only been made to such as bear 
upon our subject. It must be borne 
in mind that the movements of 
Anezeh tribes are the latest migra- 
tions, not emigrations, from Central 
Arabia. They are the chief of all 
nomadic Arabs, and may be said to 
command the desert. With them, 
in short, the Keheilan is to be found 
in his highest form, and Anezeh 
horses might be described as the 
choicest of Nejd. 

There are five great families of 
the Arabian horse, usually styled 
Keheilan, Seglawee, Abeyan, Had- 
‘ban, and Hamdami, called collec- 
tively ‘El Khamseh.’ <A popular 
report beyond the limits of the 
desert is that each family has been 
derived from one of five mares of 
the Prophet. There are some who, 
without having any precise know- 
ledge of El Khamseh, have adopted 
the theory of five distinct breeds of 
Arabian horses, and whose history, 
if not origin, they suppose is in 
some way connected with the era 
of Mohammed. 

Ali, the fourth Khalif at Baghdad, 
wrote some account of the Arabian 
horse, and gave the names of Ma- 
homed’s mares, and says the first 
he possessed was called Sekb (or 
The Pouring Out), and was bought 
from a man of the Fezara tribe. 
The second, Murtadjez, was bought 
from a Bedawee; the third, Lizez,was 
a gift. The fourth, E] Zarb (The 
Portion), was given to the Prophet 
by Farwah el Hussein; the fifth, 
El Haif (The Coverlet), was a gift 
from Rabiah Ibn Abey el Bara 
Latez ; the sixth, Subbah (The 
Rosary), was bought from a Be- 
dawee of Djahnia; the seventh, 
El Wert (The Rose), was given by 
Tamen el Dahree. 

A gentleman of Arab descent, 
whose acquaintance we subsequently 
made, by name Djahery Zadah Mo. 
hammed Ali, published a short ac- 
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count of the Arabian horse accom- 


panied with a chart of genealogies.’ 


He quotes Ali, the fourth Khalif, 
and says from the above-named 
seven mares, and from others which 
also belonged to the Prophet, he 
selected five, which he called the 
five Keheilets. He blessed them, 
and they became the mothers of the 
best strains in the desert, each 
bearing the name of her subse- 
quent owner. Our Arab friend 
gives a subsequent list of twenty- 
one names, apparently as imme- 
diate descendants from some or 
all of the five Keheilets, and pro- 
ceeds to state that from one of the 
descendants of the five Keheilets 
(or five Arabian mares) came the 
Keheilet Adjuz (or the Arabian 
mare of the old woman), and from 
her, he says, are descended the 
families which are comprised in El 
Khamseh (The Five), and further 
states ‘this blood is the best to be 
depended upon in the desert.’ There 
are apparently discrepancies in the 
account given by Djahery Zadah 
Mohammed Ali, but there are in- 
deed few besides those who have 
been brought up in the desert who 
have a thorough or correct know- 
ledge of the Arabian horse and his 
history. 

Mahomed possibly knew very 
little and may have cared less about 
horses, but it can be easily under- 
stood how his immediate followers 
would be ready to attribute any 
event of importance to him ; and it 
is very probable that the Prophet, 
after his prolonged struggle with 
the Koreish, wishing to conciliate 
the great tribes of the desert, 
knowing how highly they esteemed 
their horses, and having been in- 
formed of the five strains of blood, 
considered it wise to pronounce a 
benediction upon them. 

In the desert among the Anezeh 
we did not hear anything of Ma- 
homed’s mares, and the era of 


El Khamseh is dated back many 
centuries before that time. 
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E\ Khamseh exists, however; and 
the families and the varieties of 
each are well known to every 
Anezeh, if not to every Bedawee of 
the desert. The story of the Ke- 
heilet Adjuz (the old woman’s 
mare), although it may have many 
versions among outsiders, is in the 
desert related with hardly any varia- 
tions: the main features are always 
the same. The story is as follows : 

An Arabof Central Arabia, having 
refused his daughter in marriage to 
a Shammar Arab, the latter carried 
off the girl: the father pursued 
and came up with them; he even- 
tually consented to the marriage, 
but being unable at the moment to 
give the requisite dower, he was in 
turn obliged to flee, pursued by the 
suitor and his friends. When he 
had placed a sufficient distance be- 
tween himself and his pursuers, he 
stopped to rest, and his mare gave 
birth to a filly foal; this he left in 
charge of an old woman while he 
pursued his journey. The filly be- 
came a very distinguished mare, 
and was called Keheilet Adjuz, in 
commemoration of her having been 
brought up by the old woman. 

Whether El Khamseh be com- 
posed of families all of which have 
descended from the Keheilet Ad- 
juz, or that some of the lines are 
of collateral descent with hers, is 
not of so much importance; the one 
great fact to be understood is that 
they are all Keheilan: this we were 
enabled to ascertain clearly and dis- 
tinctly ; but as the generic name 
Keheilan is not usually applied to 
any strain but the direct one from 
the Keheilet-Adjuz, the uniniti- 
ated have come to look upon the 
others as breeds distinct from the 
Keheilan and unconnected with the 
Keheilet-Adjuz. But you might 
properly say Keheilan-Seglawee or 
Keheilan-Abeyan. When a strain 


has become fully established the 
original family name ceases to be 
used, although among the Arabs it 
is always understood. 
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We had been led up to the con- 
clusion that the five families were 
all Keheilan by several little inci- 
dents which occurred in a close 
study of the subject, and we took 
advantage of the presence of one 
Ahmed Abu Salus, an Arab, well 
informed in all matters connected 
with the Desert and the history of 
the tribes and horses, to put to him 
the following question: ‘ Whether 
there had not been a time when 
the Abeyan Sherrack was Kehei- 
lan?’ Abu Salus expressed sur- 
prise that there should be any 
doubt on the subject, and at once 
said, ‘The Abeyan is most surely 
Keheilan.’ Whenasked by others pre- 
sent derisively if the Seglawee and 
the other families of E] Khamseh 
were also Keheilan, Abu Salus 
said, ‘Certainly, they are all Ke- 
heilan.’ We made a point of put- 
ting this question to the Anezeh 
and other Bedaween Shaykhs, and 
invariably received thesame answer: 
‘They are all Keheilan !’ 

It is as essential with the true 
Arabs that a horse should be of El 
Khamseh as it is for an English 
horse to be in the Stud-book before 
it can be considered thorough-bred. 
There is more in the matter than is 
generally known—more than we 
were able to gather; but we learnt 
sufficient to show how little it was 
understood, how inaccurate and 
how full of misconceptions the ac- 
counts were we had previously re- 
ceived. 

Even among the Anezeh tribes 
you will not always have the fami- 
lies of El Khamseh described by 
the same names, but there is no 
real discrepancy in this. The 
names of Keheilet-Adjuz, Seg- 
lawee, and Abeyan are always 
placed. The Hadban and Hamdami 
are frequently transposed, and the 
Djelfan is put as a family by some 
instead of a strain. We are 
inclined to think that whether El 
Khamseh be composed of families 
of Keheilan collateral with that of 
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the Keheilet-Adjuz, or that four 
have sprung from her, thus making 
the five, or that she as the founder 
stands alone, and five have really 
been derived from her, El Khamseh 
does contain every line of authen- 
ticated blood, and that in some 
instances the names of strains are 
substituted for those of the families 
from which they were derived. 
Now, although the Seglawee is in- 
variably placed as a_ separate 
Keheilan family in El Khamseh, 
it is really a strain of the Keheilet- 
Adjuz. Suleyman Ibn Mirshid, 
certainly one of the most accurate 
as he is one of the most powerful 
Anezeh Shaykhs, and thoroughly 
well informed in all details of Arab 
blood and descent, distinctly assured 
us of this. Moreover, he places 
the Abu Arkub Sweha—which, 
as will be seen farther on, is an 
offshoot from a strain of Keheilet 
Adjuz—among the five families in 
the stead of the Hamdami. We 
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believe that the Abeyan family is 
also, like the Seglawee, from the Ke- 
heilet Adjuz, and we are inclined 
to think that the Maneghi and 
Djelfau are families, and not strains. 

Although only among the Anezeh 
tribes may be found those who 
thoroughly know and understand 
El Khamseh, an accurate knowledge 
of the strains of blood contained 
therein and the relative value of 
each is absolutely necessary for any- 
one in search of true Arabian 
horses: it is the very A BC of the 
subject. 

The following is a tolerably com- 
plete, and, it is believed, also accu- 
rate roll of the principal strains con- 
tained in El Khamseh. There are 
some other names of which we heard, 
but as we did not clearly under- 
stand whether they were strains of 
less note in El Khamseh or were 
really collateral lines of Keheilan, 
which may still exist, these do not 
appear. 


Keheilet Adjuz. 


Heife Homad 
Abu Soara Haloodj 
El Esheir Abuh 
Kroosh Djahare 
Shalua Mohid 
Nowag Haraka 
Tamri Zeaeda 
Hedeli Kinian 
Djaizi Es Shaiah 
El Musan Abu Aarif 


Ed Denais 
Abu Djunub 


Roowaha 


Moyel Dahman Shawan 
Dahara Dahman Moodjil 
Dabian Dahman Khomais 
El Ghazala Abu Arkub 

Shenin { Arkub Sweha 
Anzeh ed Derwish Abu Arkub el Hadab 


Ras el Fedawi 
Djenab el Tair 


Hrmaer 


Mendil. 


f Rishan Sherabe 
‘ Rishan Ardjasbi 
Rodaa Rabdan el Sheb 
| Bata Moshedjed 
Rabdan Zeliah 


Maaidja Homad 
Wadnam Harsan 
J Twaissan el Kami 

( Twaissan Kyat 
Milliah 
Milliah Sharban 
Milliah Taboor 
J Sodan Togan 
Sodan Hohab 
{ Shwaiman Sebah 
Shwaiman Dale es Hatayne 


Dahman Abu Amr ibestiings Zehah 


Maneghi Hedrudj 
Maneghi Slalge 
Maneghi ibn S’beyl 
Maneghi Sodlah 
J Djelfan Stam el Bulad 
| Djelfan Dahwah 
J Kebeishan el Mushat 
\ Kebeishan el Chakmah 
sf Sunhan el Kommaje 
\ Sumhan es Hafyh. 


The Seglawee Fami!y. 


Seglawee Djedran 
Seglawee Obeiri 





Seglawee S'Haifeh 
Seglawee ibn S’beni 


Seglawee el Abd 
Seglawee Najema Sabeh. 
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Abeyan Sherrack 
Abeyan Libdeh 
Abeyan Harreish 
Abeyan Zohaine 
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The Abeyan Family. 


Abeyan Fedeha 
Abeyan Munaidjezi 
Abeyan Roadjieh 
Abeyan Obeideh 


3&7 


Abeyan Tamhur 
Abeyan Djulam 
Abeyan Khariash 
Abeyan Herma. 


The Hadban Family. 


Hadban Enzehi 
Hadban el Fert 


Hadban Mushuitib 
Hadban Ghafil 


Hadban Es Zaite. 


The Hamdami Family. 


Hamdami Simri 


Some of these strains are held in 
greater or less esteem by different 
tribes of Anezeh, -but all equally 
value the Keheilan Adjuz family in 
direct descent; there is nothing 
to surpass it. A family of the 
name of Ed Denais possesses a 
strain which is most highly es- 
teemed ; the names of the various 
strains either mark events that 
made some horse or mare famous, 
or were the names of owners, or 
explained certain qualities possessed 
by the original animals to which 
these names were given. Horses 
of the Heife strain are to be 
found principally among the Fedan 
Anezeh. Kroosh means arrow ; it 
is a rare, but much esteemed 
variety. 

El Esheir means ‘of the tribe ;’ 
so called from a custom, that should 
mares of this family be taken by 
Arabs of one tribe from another, 
one mare is always left. 

The Nowag strain is very highly 
esteemed ; and that which is in the 
family of Debbe in the Gumassa 
and Abadat tribes of the Sebaa is 
most highly prized. 

Tamri, or ‘the Palm Tree,’ is 
one of the finest strains, and horses 
cf this family are often very beau- 
tiful. 

Hedeli is not a common, and is a 
very good strain, but is not equally 
esteemed by all Anezeh. The 
Hrissa Anezeh possess and esteem 
it, 

Abu Djunub (the Father of 
Flanks) is very generally and highly 
esteemed. 

Dabian (or the Stag) was con- 


Hamdami Djafel. 


sidered a strain famous for speed 
and stoutness. I believe it to be 
very rare. 

Anzeh ed Derwish, or, ‘The Der- 
wish’s Goat.’ This strain has de- 
rived its name from an incident 
connected with the following Arab 
legend, which records the disco- 
very of the coffee plant. A der- 
wish, or hermit, had retired to 
the desert to indulge his love of 
solitude: his only companion was a 
goat. The privation which the 
Derwish and his goat suffered had 
reduced them to a state of prostra- 
tion, when, to the surprise of the 
Derwish, his goat returned to him, 
after a short absence, with playful 
gambols, and every expression of 
pleasure. The goat left him the 
next day, and on her return was as: 
frolicsome as the day before. The 
Derwish determined to follow her, 
to watch her movements, and dis- 
covered her eating berries. He 
collected some, and tried them as 
food, and found that they had the 
same exhilarating effect upon him- 
self. He collected a quantity of 
the berries, and took them to the 
nearest town; some ingenious per- 
son found out the process of roasting, 
grinding, and producing the much- 
esteemed beverage known as coffee, 
and the plant became an object of 
culture. A Keheilet, of remark- 
able qualities, was in the constant 
habit of prancing and exhibiting 
the antics of a goat, and was called 
Anzeh ed Derwish, after the famous 
discoverer of coffee, and her produce 
has ever since borne that name. 
Ras-el-Fedawa (or Strong head) 
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is a good strain. The Darley Ara- 
bian, we heard, was of this family, 
and he was obtained very shortly 
after the Anezeh commenced their 
annual migrations into the northern 
part of the desert for fresh pas- 
turage during the summer months. 

The Haloodj is a strain highly 
thought of, and the horses are sup- 
posed to be very stout. It is said 
to be almost entirely in the hands 
of the Roalla tribe. A mare of 
this strain was purchased a few 
years ago by Djedan ibn Mehaid, 
Shaykh of the Fedan, for 200 sheep 
and 10 camels, equivalent to 250l. 
or 3001. The Fedan are always on 
the look-out for horses, as they use 
more than they breed. 

Dahman abu Amr would appear 
to be a rising family, and is evi- 
dently highly esteemed. Maneghi 
Hedrudj is generally considered as 
a very good, without being a very 
striking family. Maneghi is said 
literally to mean long-necked ; but 
in this case it might have indicated 


‘large-sized,’ in the same way that 
‘Anakim ’ implied a race of giants, 
without, I expect, any peculiar 


length of neck. Horses of this 
strain are numerous in the desert, 
and we did not notice any peculiar 
length of neck. The name was pro- 
bably given to a horse of rather un- 
usualsize, for the Maneghi cannot be 
said to be invariably bigger horses 
than those of other families. Those 
in the family of Ibn S’beyl have the 
first reputation, and, undoubtedly, 
there are some very fine horses of 
this strain or family. 

Abu Arkub, or ‘The Father of 
Hocks:’ this name is derived from 
the following incident. A Bedawee 
(whose mare had a foal running 
by her side) being pursued, he 
thought his mare would not do 
her best out of consideration for 
her foal. He struck at the foal 
with his lance, and it fell back 
disabled ; but when the Arab 
stopped his mare, the foal shortly 
made its appearance, and although 
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it had been wounded in the hocks, 
it had made such good play that 
it was called the father, or pos- 
sessor, of good hocks. Itisastrain 
most highly esteemed, and that 
of Abu Arkub Sweha is prized by 
Suleyman ibn Mirshid beyond any 
other, and is placed by him among 
the Khamseh as a family instead of 
the Hamdami. 

The Djelfan is much esteemed by 
many. Horses of this blood are 
frequently to be met with in Da- 
mascus and other adjacent parts of 
Syria. They are large and strong, 
but, to our mind, do not present 
the highest form of the Arabian 
horse. Some describe the Djefans 
as having good heads and plainer 
quarters than usual among Arabs. 
We thought, among those we saw, 
the heads were fair, and we saw 
some with fine quarters. We no- 
ticed sometimes good middle pieces 
and long shoulders; but upon com- 
paring notes on these points, they 
were more conspicuous in the in- 
dividual animals, because their 
general appearance was not so 
blood-like or so perfect; but I 
would not say this is invariably the 
case. We did not see many among 
the Sebaa Anezeh. 

The variety called Stam ei Bulad, 
or The Sinews of Steel, is the most 
esteemed. We saw a black Djelfan 
Stam el Bulad carrying sixteen or 
seventeen stone long marches day 
after day, and jumping about like an 
Anzeh ed Derwish. ‘his horse had 
a fair head only ; the neck was not 
handsome ; the shoulders very long 
and sloping; the barrel very good; 
quarters rather plain. I frequently 
rode this horse. You appeared to 
sit far back on him, and had plenty 
before you, as hunting-men say ; and 
although he appeared to get away, 
he had no great speed. I once rode 
him out against a two-year-old filly 
of Arab blood on both sides, but 
Syrian bred, with a light weight 
up, and the Djelfan beat her; but 
when on another occasion, he was 
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ridden out against a Seglawee 
Obeiri of no particular merit he 
was altogether outpaced. 

Of the Milliah we saw but few, 
and they were very good; perhaps 
one was the best horse we saw. 

The Seglawee family, or, correctly 
speaking, strain, ranks very high ; 
but chiefly on account of the 
strain of Seglawee Djedran. This is 
acknowledged by all as first-rate, 
and some place it first and before 
everything else. 

The history of this family is 
as follows: Djedran was the name 
of a distinguished Arab who 
lived many centuries ago, and 
who had three Seglawieh mares. 
One took her owner’s name, 
and, through the course of many 
centuries, horses and mares of this 
strain have ever been prized for 
their combined speed and stoutness. 
The second mare was either known, 
or was supposed, to have been 
covered accidentally by a horse of 
an inferior strain (not by a horse of 
impure blood). Djedran would 
have killed her, but his brother 
begged her life, and she was given 
to him by Djedran on the express 
understanding that the mare and 
her produce should bear the bro- 
ther’s name Obeih, and not that of 
Djedran. The third mare, Djedran 
gave or left to his slave, and she was 
called the Seglawieh el Abd, or, the 
Seglawieh mare of the Slave. The 
prejudice caused by the incident re- 
lated in the history of Seglawee 
Obeiri strain, and which has caused 
it to be looked upon in a less 
favourable light by many to this 
day, does not, however, exist in all 
tribes, at all events to the same 
extent. The local tribes of Northern 
Arabia very generally accept it 
equally with the other strains, and 
even Mahommed ed Duhee, Shaykh 
of the Weled Ali, told us there could 
not be any more difference between 
the Djedran and the Obeiri strains 
than between the produce of two 
sisters, and I expect this feeling is 
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very general among the Weled Ali, 
Roalla, and other Anezeh. The 
Sebaa tribes, on the contrary, al- 
ways prefer the Seglawee Djedran, 
and the El Abd is considered by 
them better than the Obeiri. 

The Seglawee family must be 
classed thus—first, the Djedran ; 
secondly, El Abd; thirdly, the 
Obeiri. Few will have anything 
to do with the S’Haifeh. The 
strain of Ibn S’Beni is not esteem- 


‘ ed, because the strain belonging 


to that family had been out of the 
hands of the Anezeh for some forty 
years; nor is the Najema Sabeh 
(or Morning Star), as a strain, very 
highly prized. This name was first 
given to a black Seglawieh (mare) 
with a star on her forehead. 

A family in the Gumassa tribe 
of Sebaa Anezeh, by name Ibn 
Nedéri, possesses a select strain of 
the Seglawee Djedran, and there 
can scarcely be anything more 
highly prized in the desert than a 
Seglawee Djedran horse or mare of 
Ibn Nedéri family. 

Of the Abeyan family that with 
the name Sherrack is the most 
thought of. The horses and mares 
of this family are often remarkable 
for beauty, and are thought to 
possess very high speed. The 
name is derived from the Arabic 
word Aba (a cloak). A man being 
pursued, loosed his cloak from his 
shoulders, to rid his mare of what 
he thought might be some im- 
pediment; when he stopped, he 
found it had been caught by her 
tail, which she carried very high. 

Of the Hadban family, the Enzehi 
and El Fert strains are said to be 
the first. 

We heard of two strains only of 
the Hamdami, and that bearing the 
name of Simri is counted the 
superior, 

It must not be imagined that the 
five families are kept absolutely 
distinct. Although the owner of a 
Seglawieh Djedraneh of Ibn Nedéri 
would like to mate her with a horse 
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of the same strain, and would often 
ride long distances to obtain his 
object, it would not always be 
possible, and then a Heddid of some 
other highly esteemed strain would 
be selected. Heddid really means 
‘seed horse,’ but it implies a 
selected or approved stallion of a 
favourite family, and no first-class 
mare would be mated witha horse 
which was not thus Heddid. When 
we were staying in the camp of the 
Sebaa, two instances, showing how 
tenacious and scrupulous this 
people is with regard to the blood 
of their horses, came under our 
immediate notice, which confirm 
the history of the Obeiri strain of 
the Seglawee family, and will ex- 
plain the feeling that still exists 
after the lapse of very many cen- 
turies. We examined a bay mare of 
a favourite strain and fine form ; 
but Suleyman Ibn Mirshid told us 
privately not to think of the mare, 
as, although he could not positively 
assert it, there existed a suspicion 
that she had suffered a mishap like 
the original Seglawieh Obieri. We 
saw the dam and a brother of this 
mare, and both were very fine. The 
other instance was a feeling of preju- 
dice against one of the most promis- 
ing fillies we saw atall. Suleyman 
said he could not warrant her, as 
she was bred in another tribe, who 
would not reveal the blood of her 
sire. Her dam was a Roalla mare 
renowned for her speed. The Sebaa 
had tried to get her, but without 
success; but they eventually got 
hold of her last or only filly, the 
one we are discussing, and hope, I 
presume, that in time some for- 
tunate circumstance will reveal the 
breeding of the sire. 

But it must be remembered that 
the blood of the five families, when 
indiscriminately used, is not really 
crossing, as in the case of a breed 
that has been produced from several 
different sources—it is only a union 
selected from two strains of the 
selfsame blood. 
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I have heard people assert they 
could tell to which of the five 
families any individual horse be- 
longed, but I feel sure this must be 
taken with great reservation. The 
general characteristics and features 
among Arabian horses are the same. 
It would be wrong to say all are 
equally beautiful or all are equally 
perfect, and there is of course in- 
dividuality of character and ex- 
pression to be seen among ani- 
mals bred by the same person and 
from the same strain. There is 
one point in breeding among Arabs 
which must be always different 
from breeding among other kinds 
of horses. The Arabian has by his 
pure blood a particular type to 
strain back to, and accidental faults 
in one or both parents are not cer- 
tainly reproduced: the offspring 
strains back to the type of race. 

As I have hitherto avoided speak- 
ing of the different tribes we had 
seen, and have confined myself as 
much as possible to horses, so now, 
instead of telling how we travelled 
in the desert to visit the Anezeh in 
the heat of June and July, and of 
how we felt after a fourteen hours’ 
march upon arriving at a deserted 
camping-ground, where the drain 
of water still left in a well was too 
foul to use, I will ask my readers 
to understand that we have been 
received by Suleyman Ibn Mirshid, 
Shaykh of the Gumassa; have met 
the no less celebrated Djedan Ibn 
Mébaid, and other notables of the 
desert; that our tent has been 
pitched close to the Shaykh’s, and 
proceed at once to describe the 
Arabian horse generally, and to 
show certain points in which the 
undoubted pure Arabian differs 
from other horses and from those 


also that are improperly called 
Arab. 

The first thing that strikes one 
in the true Arabian, setting aside 
what may be termed his personal 
beauty, is great general length. What 


reach, what stride these horses 
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must have! They are born racers! 
were the thoughts that flashed 
across our mind. Next to the 
length, a general appearance of 
character and of blood, or high 
breeding, is conspicuous. The head 
is not particularly small or short 
in proportion to the size or height 
of the horse; it is not a small, 
neat, pretty, meaningless head. 
The frontal bones and the parietal 
bones or walls of the skull above 
are large, bold, often prominent, 
and the brain cavity is capacious 
and well developed, giving an ap- 
pearance and power almost human. 
The nasal bones, on the other hand, 
are fine and subservient to the fron- 
tal, and of a delicate and graceful 
outline. The orbits of the eye are 
large and prominent. The eye is 
full, large, and lustrous; it is very 
beautiful; the beauty is not so 
much dependent upon the size of 
the eye as derived from its depth 
and expression; and when the 


animal is excited it displays much 


fire. The lids are particularly 
fine, and the lashes long and silky. 
The face is lean and full of fine 
drawing. The muzzle is particu- 
larly fine, the lips long and thin, 
the upper lip well cut, the jlower 
lip small, compressed and terse. 
The nostril in a state of repose 
very long, beautifully curled, deli- 
cate and thin; when the horse is in 
action or excited, the nostril opens 
very wide, and gives a bold square 
appearance to that part of the face. 
The lower jawsare fine and clean,the 
upper part of the lower jaw towards 
the neck is very deep, and the jaws 
are set wide apart. The cheek bones 
aresharply cut. The earsare well cut, 
pointed and well placed, and when 
pricked point inwards in a peculiar 
manner, which is considered a point 
of great beauty and a great sign of 
high breeding. The neck is of 
moderate length and of a graceful 
curve or gentle arch from the poll 
to the withers: it is a muscular, 
light neck, and the splenius muscle 
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is well developed. The junction of 
the head and neck is very graceful. 
The head is wellseton. The withers 
are sufficiently high and run well 
back, but are not too thin. The 
back is short, the loins are powerful, 
the croup high, the haunch very fine, 
the tail well set on and the dock 
short. The quarters are both long 
and deep; the gaskins are sufficiently 
full and muscular without being 
heavy, ponderous, or vulgar; the 
thighs are well let down, the hocks 
are clean, well formed, well placed, 
large, and near the ground. The 
shoulders well placed, long and of 
a good slope, and the base of the 
scapule broad and well developed. 
The arms are long, lean, and mus- 
cular; the elbow is well developed. 
The trapezium or bone behind the 
knees is prominent. The legs are 
short, deep, and of fair bone, ten- 
dons and ligaments large and well 
strung. The fetlock joint is large 
and bold; the pasternsare long, large, 
sloping, and elastic. The feet wide 
and open, and lowrather than high at 
the heels. The chest is deep and 
capacious ; the ribs are arched (and 
in this point the Arabian differs 
considerably from any other horse). 
He has a fine barrel. He is short 
above, but long below: he stands 
over a deal of ground. The line 
shown from the withers to the set- 
ting of the tail is short as compared 
withthe ground-line. Theskinis fine, 
soft, and delicate; the hair short, 
soft, and silky ; and theskin is seen 
through the hair toa greater degree 
than is seen in other horses of high 
blood. The mane and tail are long 
and fine. The whole of the hinder 
parts from the haunch to the heels 
taken collectively orin detail display 
great length. His general appear- 
ance indicates the highest breeding 
and nobility. He is of high cour- 
age, easily excited, and of a ner- 
vous temperament, but his fire and 
courageare tempered by his sagacity. 

The Arabsare very particularabout 
three points in connection with the 
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head of their horse. The djebheh, 
which is a formation of the frontal 
and parietal bones, if not pecn- 
liar to, is most marked in the Ara- 
bian horse: it can scarcely be too 
large or too bold. The shape and size 
of the djebheh gives a large brain 
cavity; it adds also greatly to the 
beauty and nobility of expression ; 
and here, as in other points of the 
Arabian, usefulness and beauty are 
combined. It is usually somewhat 
different in the horse and the mare: 
in the latter it is rounder and 
more prominent, often strikingly so, 
and descends in a graceful and easy 
line to the nasal bones. The 
Mitbeh is the graceful curl of the 
-windpipe (which is tolerably de- 
tached from the neck) as it runs 
in between the jaws, which gives a 
fine carriage to the head, allows it 
to be brought in, and will enable 
the horse to extend the head almost 
in the same line with the neck 
and the ears, which, to be perfect, 
should turn inwards in the manner 
already described. In the mares the 
ears are longer and more open, in 
the horse smaller and more pricked. 
There are a few other points that 
struck usas worthy of observation. 

As a rule the point of the hock 
(os calcis) is’ large, well-defined, 
and prominent, often to such an 
extent as to lead many, at first sight, 
to suppose it was enlarged from 
accident. The tendon runs down 
in a well-defined way, and, as it 
were, free from the hock, and giving 
a particularly clean look to that 
joint; this formation, I venture to 
submit, acts in the horse with an 
advantage similar to that gained by 
a well-formed heel and arched in- 
step in the human subject. 

We were also struck by the 
general development of the fetlock 
joint, pasterns, and feet, all of which 
are pre-eminently good: it is not 
sufficient to say the pasterns are 
long and elastic; all these points 
appear larger and stronger and more 
adapted for use than those of other 
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horses: the feet are strong and 
open, and placed more in advance of 
the leg than is usually seen in other 
horses, and the upper and lower 
pastern bones by their direction and 
conjunction with the foot (os pedis) 
appear to act with greater advan- 
tage: there is great depth of leg at 
the sessamoid bone, and the head of 
the shank bone is also large. ‘There 
isa marked combination of strength 
and elasticity in all these compli- 
cated joints which is peculiar to 
the Arabian horse, which gives 
great freedom besides more easiness 
in his paces, which enables him to 
grasp the ground and to gallopdown 
hill as easily as on the flat, and 
moreover, we thought, accounts for 
his being so sound. 

Again, although the hind leg of 
the Arabian may be deeper below 
the hock than the fore one is below 
the knee, we noticed that there 
was not so great a difference in 
size between .the hind and fore 
legs as is often to be seen among 
our race horses. On reflection, 
this struck us as an admirable 
adaptation of parts to the re- 
spective and distinctive kinds of 
work they have to perform; for 
strength and depth in the fore legs 
are evidently required to receive 
the weight of the horse and the 
force thrown upon them by the 
impetus given by the hind extre- 
mities when the horse is in rapid 
action. And if any part of the 
Arabian horse could be said to be 
exaggerated, it would be the length 
of his haunch and hinder parts 
generally (necessary for high speed), 
but which we thought is amply pro- 
vided for and counterbalanced by 
the formation of the various parts 
of the fore legs, as I have endea- 
voured to describe : indeed, through- 
out his whole form it is the natural 
appearance of the horse, the beauti- 
ful balance of power and symmetri- 
cal adaptation of parts, that cause 
the Arabian to be so perfect an 
animal, 
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It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that in every true Arabian all 
these points are to be seen in per- 
fection, but in some they are to be 
found, and these must be considered 
perfect animals; yet in all, these 
points are to be recognised in a 
greater or less degree, and beyond 
those in other horses. 

A few sketches of individual 
horses may be interesting, and may 
serve 28 a better guide than the 
more general description. A bay 
horse of the strain Abeyan Fedeha, 
14 hands 14 inch, possessed all the 
points given in'the general descrip- 
tion of the Arabian. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more beautiful 
animal. He was of a rich bay 
colour, a little white down the fore- 
head, and on one or two of his feet. 

A dark brown colt between two 
and three years of age, of the Hedeli 
family, was a very fine specimen, and 
gave promise of growing into a 
magnificent horse. He was almost 
free from white; there were only a 
few undefined saddle marks and a 
very faint star to be seen, and a 
mark about an inch long on the 
upper lip, which could not be called 
white, as there was not any hair. 
This colt had a good head without 
its being strikingly handsome, as 
an Arab’s; the frontal bones and 
the parietal were well developed 
without being very prominent; the 
outline of the nose was not so de- 
pressed as is very generally the 
case ; the eye was good, but not par- 
ticularly large ; the nostril was very 
fine; the Mitbeh was also good. 
He had magnificent shoulders and 
great depth of chest; “his arms, 
knees, legs, and feetvery fine; hocks 


and below that joint also very good ; 


his tail was full; he had a very 
swinging walk, overstepping from 
two to three feet, and great stride 
when galloping. 

A grey horse, brother to the 
mother of this brown colt, and 
which had been obtained from the 
Anezeh by a shaykh of the Lehep 
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tribe as a stud horse, was also ia 
fine animal, with a beautiful. head, 
good -neck, shoulders, and ‘barrel, 
immensely wide across the back 
ribs, but he had not the: length of 
the colt. 

A chestnut horse of the strain 
Argub Djenub was a very fine and 
perfect: horse, showing all the points 
of a first-class race horse. His loins, 
quarters, haunch, and hocks. were 
magnificent; his head beautiful ; his 
neck was the only part to which ex- 
ception could be taken, but the 
horse was in very poor condition: 

A dark brown mare of the family 
Dahman abu Amr, without any 
white, and apparently without a 
blemish, was very fine. She came 
quite up to the standard, with. the 
exception of her head; this was 
also good, but not so strikingly of 
the Arabian type as many we saw: 
it was a little deficient in depth of 
jaw, and rather too straight in out- 
line, but would have been a bean- 
tiful head elsewhere than among 
other Sebaa mares. She had a dark 
bay filly by her side,’ apparently 
about a year old, and which pro- 
mised to be equally fine as her dam, 

The Nowagieh mares we saw 
were exceedingly blood-like, and es- 
pecially those of the Debbe family. 
An aged mare and own sister to 
one of the favourite stallions of the 


-‘Sebaa (a horse we did not see), a 
‘rich bay in colour with very little 


white, but much disfigured .by 
saddle marks, about 14. hands 14 
inch, was a very fine specimen of 
the Arabian. A grand and noble 
head, a magnificent eye, and nostril 
not to be surpassed, very fine at 
the: muzzle, very deep in jaws, 
which were unusually wide apart, 
the perfection of ears, a fine neck 
and Mitbeh, and. most. perfect 
shoulders; her haunch was fine, 
and her tail well set on, and she 
was ‘square and broad across the 
hips; her hocks were good, but not 
so’ well developed at. the point as 
was very generally the case; she 
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had the marks of the firing iron in 
many parts of her body; her arms 
were long and very good ; her fore 
legs were much blemished, but they 
were perfectly straight. She had 
by her side a colt foal about two 
months old, which was a perfect 
beauty. 

Another bay Debbe Nowagieh 
mare, younger and unblemished, 
was also a very beautiful specimen 
of the Arabian, with a more beau- 
tiful head, but hardly so grand in 
character; hershoulders were equally 
good, her hocks finer; she stood 
about 14 hands 3 inches; her action 
was beautiful in the extreme, along 
sweeping stride, great reach, and 
‘her fore feet hardly seemed to touch 
the ground; her movements were 
most springy and elastic, and yet 
full of force, power, and energy. 
She also was a bay with a star, 
and one white foot. We rode this 
mare frequently. Her action could 
not be surpassed. 

A dark bay colt of the celebrated 
Seglawee Djedran family and of the 
Ibn Nedéri strain, looked small and 
unpretending, and to some would 
appear rather mean at first sight. 
But we thought him a colt of great 
promise. He was two years old, 
stood 14 hands 14 inch; he had 
a beautiful head, a perfect Djebheh 
as described, good ears, beautiful 
full eye, nasal bones much de- 
pressed, and a fine nostril; a very 
perfect neck and Mitbeh; long 
sloping shoulders; withers well 
developed, very longarms, big knees, 
good legs, long strong pasterns, and 
the most perfect feet. Middle piece 
very good, and giving promise of 
great development at maturity; his 
back was short, but when we first 
saw him the sacral vertebrae drooped 
towards the tail—hence the cause 
of his small and mean appearance ; 
but the hawnch bone appeared to 
have a good direction, and was 
jong. He was very good at the 
stifle ; hocks very good, large and 
strong; his thighs were very well 
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let down ; he had great length from 
the hip to the hock, and stood 
over much und. He was a 
wiry, blood-like, racing-like looking 
colt. He had great reach; when 
walking his hind feet would over- 
step the print of the fore feet to the 
extent of three feet, and he could 
keep step with his fore feet with a 
man walking by his side at his full 

e. I mention this particularly, 
because I know from experience 
very few horses step so long. He 
was of the highest courage, and 
very sagacions. We have since 
seen this colt, and he has grown 
out of the mean appearance, and 
will be a handsome horse. 

A chestnut mare,an Abeyet Sher- 
rackieh, can only be described by 
the word magnificent. About 14 
hands 2} inches in height, long 
and low, of great size, good bone 
and substance, and wonderfully 
handsome. She was about seven 
or eight years old, and had been 
fired in many parts of her body. 
Her head might be said to be of 
exaggerated beauty, and one involun- 
tarily exclaimed, ‘ Had such a head 
and so fine a muzzle been depicted 
on canvas, it would have been con- 
sidered most unnatural.’ Her ears 
were very good. The Djebheh de- 
veloped to excess ; the eye not par- 
ticularly large, but fine; the orbits 
very prominent ; the jaws deep, and 
the muzzle particularly fine; her 
neck splendid, the splenius muscles 
very finely developed, and a good 
Mitbeh; shoulders of unusual power, 
and thickly clothed with muscle; 
chest deep and capacious; fine 
barrel ; a°grand haunch, and in this 
mare the sacral bones were very 
high, and the tail was also set on 
very high—it seemed almost the 
highest part of her frame; good 
arms and thighs, good hocks and 
knees, bone of the legs large, but 
the fore legs were, perhaps, not 
quite so deep as in some others. She 
stood back a little at the knees, like 
a stag; she had good feet, rather 
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higher at the heels than in most 
desert horses; she stood over @ 
great deal of ground; she had a 
very grand walk, and her formation 
would indicate very high speed, 
which she appeared to ae. 
She was an animal of the highest 


courage, easily excited and fall of 
fire. 


A grey mare of the Milliah strain, 
old and in poor condition, about 
14 hands, was a fine lengthy mare, 
and had the reputation of having 
been both fast and stout. 

Another of the same family, a 
dark-bay filly, between two and 
three years of age, was the most 
racing-like animal we thought we 
had ever seen. She had a very bad 
cold, and therefore was not seen 
to advantage. She stood about 
14 hands 2 inches; her head was 
even more extraordinary for beauty 
than that of the chestnut mare; 
fine eyes, ears and nostrils, particu- 
larly deep in the chest, long arms, 
legs short and deep, elastic pasterns 
and good feet. She had great 
length, was wide across the hips, 
was not so grandly formed in the 
croup and haunch as the chestnut 
mare, but was a filly of the highest 
class and beauty. The smallness of 
the muzzle, and great size of the 
upper part of the head, were even 
more conspicuous than in the chest-., 
nut mare. 

We saw a family of the beautiful 
Tamri strain—mother, daughter, 
and son—all bay. The dam, fifteen 
years old, was a very perfect animal, 
and truly made all over, and stood 
over much ground; her legs and 
feet were perfection. She had good 
bone, and was very symmetrical; 
her head was good, although not of 
extreme beauty, but her neck was 
very good. She was unblemished, 
and appeared to be perfectly sound. 
Her daughter, six years old, was 
lighter in colour, and had not the 
substance nor bone of her mother, 
but was of very high courage, and 
a free, dashing goer. The son, a 
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three-year-old colt, was considered 
avery perfect animal, and was 
highly thought of by the tribe: he 
showed very high quality. He 
stood about 14 hands 2} inches, of 
a very beautiful bay colour, a little 
white on the forehead, and a speck 
of white on the near hind coronet, 
He had a fine head, a good eye, fine 
nostrils, and fine, sharp, well-cut 
ears ; a strong, light, and muscular 
neck. He was deep in the chest; 
had a good barrel, with arched ribs; 
his loins, croup, and haunch were 
very grand; his thighs beautifully let 
down ; and finely-formed hocks ; the 
legs all round the hardest, cleanest, 
and blackest I think I ever saw, 
and they looked as if they might 
have been cut out of blaek marble, 
and polished. He stood back a 
little at the knee, which is not un- 
usual among Arabs, especially when 
young; and, in his case, as well as 
in others, we noticed when the 
knees are a little back, the heels are 
rather higher. His shoulders were 
thought by all to be perfect. He 
looked like a large magnificent 
stag. He was a horse that might 
be rather deficient in his slower 
paces, but a grand mover when 
at speed. When cantering, he 
appeared to steal smoothly over the 
ground without any movement but 
the grand sweep of his hind quar- 
ters. Whenanything aroused him his 
whole forehead seemed to rise, his 
fore-legs appeared doubled up, and 
his hind-legs moved under him like 
flashes of lightning. A hand upon 
him, the least bit too heavy, would 
cause him to pitch ; but these horses 
really want a Ohiffney to ride them, 
and their mouths should be scarcely 
touched. The bay Nowagieh mare 
and the chestnut, if held at all 
roughly, would fight like tigresses, 
and flmg about to the verge of 
throwing themselves down ; and the 
chestnut, when she once got any 
way upon her, was most difficult to 
stop. There were a brace of Seg- 
lawieh fillies, both bay, a year and 
EE 
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a half old, very beautiful; a bay 
Nowagieh filly, the same age, 
a great beauty ; some very grand 
chestnut mares, one a Maneghi 
Hedruj. The yearlings and those 
a little older were a most interest- 
ing collection, and looked like 
young racers, and these were all 
particularly well developed in the 
lower extremities, joints, legs, and 
feet all good. Although grey is 
considered the usual colour of Arabs, 
and is very common among Bagh- 
dad horses, and the sons of horses 
in Syria, here in the desert, in the 
encampment of the Sebaa, grey is 
by no means a general colour— 
we thought not in a greater pro- 
portion than in England. Bay, 
including the various tints, appeared 
to us the most common, then chest- 
nut, then grey, and, lastly, brown. 

We heard the colours described 
in an Arab song, of which the fol- 
lowing is the interpretation : 

‘Esteem the bay mares, for they 
are as high-born ladies, on whom it 
is meet all maidens should attend. 

‘Believe what the chestnuts say, 
forthey are the daughters of the wind. 

‘The black is a good horse for the 
night. The noble grey is fit for the 
display of princes.’ 

Mares are described as resem- 
bling well-formed and beautiful 
women, distinguished by their 
swinging walk, and as looking 
from side to side at objects as 
they pass. We were constantly 
reminded of this as from morning 
until sunset we watched the approach 
of Arabs riding upon their mares. 
They were rather shy of bringing 
them for some time, but after the 
first day or two, by the desire and 
influence of the Shaykh, many 
brought their horses, mares, colts, 
and fillies for us to see. Ata dis- 
tance you could discern they were 
high-bred animals, with their free, 
easy, and long striding walk, grace- 
ful carriage of the head and neck, 
and the sagacious looks from side 
to side. 
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I have seen it stated that ‘ the 
bones, from the eye down towards 
the lower part of the head, should 
not be too concave, or of a deer’s 
form, for this in the Arab, as in the 
English horse, denotes a violent 
temper, though it is very beautiful 
to look at.’ 

The bones to which allusion is 
made, I suppose, are the nasal, of 
which I have particularly spoken, 
as being quite subordinate to the 
upper part of the head, and this 
formation is the general type of the 
head of the true Arabian ; of course, 
it is more marked in some animals 
than in others, but we thought 
five out of every seven we saw 
among the Sebaa had it in a 
marked manner. It is certainly 
characteristic of Anezeh horses. 
It may denote a violent temper, 
for every Arabian may be said, to 
some extent, to have a violent 
temper; but it is balanced or con- 
trolled by the power of the large 
and well-developed cerebrum ; the 
head, as I have described, denotes 
the highest order of qualities—in- 
telligence, energy, and unconquer- 
able courage. It is quite different 
from the head of any other horse, and 
is almost human in its expression 
of nobility, dignity, and sagacity. 
Other horses may and do often 
show much fire, but then such is 
very often the habitual and only 
expression, not one called forth b 
occasion and controlled by higher 
organs. But as in all things of 
high character it may be for weal 
or woe, and the Arabian horse, by 
improper treatment, might easily 
be made a savage. Indeed, a spirit 
of the highest order is charac- 
teristic of the Arabian, not the 
pretty submissiveness of a pet. In 
the desert it was often difficult to 
get near many of the mares, so de- 
cided was theiraversion to strangers, 
but they will become very obedient 
to those who are kind to them, and 
of whom they are fond. 

The Arabian is also like a deer 
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in the length and’ squareness of his 
haunch, and length of hind ex- 
tremities ; and he sometimes moves 
like a deer, not with the bound- 
ing, bucking action, but the long 
easy stride of these animals, 
as with lowered heads and de- 
pressed bodies they fly over the 
ground. In their trot, which is not 
a usual pace, the hind legs of the 
Arabians often appear as if too long; 
but this becomes all right when 
they are galloping, and the faster 
the pace the easier and truer their 
action ; they do not appear to pull 
their legs up high, but the joints 
seem to be flexed rather by the 
body being lowered, and the limbs 
are extended simultaneously with 
the flexion of the joints. 

It has been remarked that the 
true Arabian neither walks nor 
gallops, but that he runs or else 
paces. We never saw, nor heard of, 
such a thing among Arabians, but 
pacers are sometimes seen in Syria 
among the Kadishi. 


Among the horses of the located 
and less nomadic tribes of Beda- 
ween and those of Arab blood, 
either pure or with some mixture 
to be found in neighbouring dis- 
tricts, we thought the height was 


more varied than among the 
Anezeh, but there is less general 
length, and certainly the character 
is less bloodlike. 

The horses of Syria, which term 
must be taken for such as are bred 
by the Arabs, mixed people, and 
townsmen on the western side of 
the desert and in Syria, appeared 
tous to be more sinewy and more 
racing-like than those of Baghdad, 
which expression must in like 
manner be taken in general terms 
for horses bred by outlying tribes, 
and peoples more or less settled on 
the eastern side of the desert 
beyond the Euphrates: this last- 
named horse often shows a more 
rounded form with less muscular 
development than the horses of 
Syria. The ears of both are in- 
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ferior to those of the true Arabian ; 
the eye of the Syrian is often 
better than that of the Baghdad 
horse, being full and brilliant; it is 
conspicuous also from the head 
being less beautiful than that of 
the desert horse. The eye of the 
Baghdad horse is sometimes smaller. 
In the Syrian horse the nasal bones 
are longer and straighter than in 
the desert horse, and are often 
prominent, and the frontal bones 
less developed. This is also the 
case in the Baghdad horse, but 
perhaps the nasal bones are not 
quite so long or regular; the jaws 
of both are less deep, less fine, and 
are not set so wide apart; but we 
thought the horses of Syria were 
the cleaner in the jaws of the two. 
The nostril in the Syrian and the 
Baghdad horse is not nearly so fine 
nor so long, but is sometimes small 
and round, and set down low in the 
nose (instead of running up high), 
and otherwise differs from the 
long nostril of the Arabian horse, 
and this gives a square appearance 
to the muzzle when the horse is in 
a state of repose (but fine nostrils 
are sometimes to be seen). 

The neck of the Syrian is gene- 
rally more muscular and racing- 
like than that of the Baghdad horse, 
which in the latter is sometimes 
loose and heavy; the setting on 
of the head and the Mitbeh, as 
described, is not so perfect in either 
of these horses, and in the Baghdad 
horse this point is sometimes thick, 
The shoulders are not generally 
so good, but those of the Syrian 
are to be preferred to those of the 
Baghdad horse. The legs of both 
are good, but the knees are hardly 
so square nor the pasterns so long, 
oblique and pliant, nor are the feet 
so open as those of the desert 
horse. The barrel of the Baghdad 
horse is longer, and here the Syrian 
is more like the true Arabian ; but 
the croup of the Baghdad horse is 
often handsomer than that of the 
Syrian. On the whole the Syrian 
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looks a more muscular, more active 
sort of animal. The Baghdad horse 
is perhaps of more imposing ap- 
pearance. These remarks must be 
taken as general; of course in in- 
dividual horses of both kinds, these 
distinctions may not be so apparent. 

‘ Horses in India and elsewhere, 
vaguely described as Arabs, not 
only differ so much in class, but 
also in appearance, that any obser- 
vant person would readily admit 
that all could not be of the same 
pure breed. 

It has been stated that about 
three thousand such horses used to 
go annually to India, and that out 
of this number some three hundred 
were trained for the turf. Without 
alluding here to the more common 
sort, opinion is by no means unani- 
mous with regard to those of higher 
pretensions and which have been 
called Anezeh and Nejd horses, and 
which were considered of two dif- 
ferent castes, for some speak of the 
Anezeh as a larger, taller, and 
coarser horse, with an inferior head, 
than the Nejd or true Arabian, 
whereas others describe the Anezeh 
as a meaner and smaller horse than 
the Nejd. This at once infers two 
kinds of Anezeh and two sorts of 
Nejd horses. 

The horses described under the 
head of Syrian and Baghdad horses 
will account for both the so-called 
larger Anezeh and the larger Nejd 
horse, which may be more readily 
understood from the circumstance, 
as has been related, that many call 
the horses bred by the Montifitsh 
and in the neighbourhood of the 
Persian Gulf, Nejd horses; and I 
have little doubt that that which has 
often been styled and thought to be 
a Nejd horse has really been of 
inferior blood and no Arabian at all. 

The smaller ‘meaner Anezeh’ 
horse may often be of pure Arab 
blood from the tribes of Bedaween 
who are located on the borders of 
Syriaand the banks of the Euphrates, 
and the higher class of horse called 
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‘ Nejd, or the true Arabian,’ which is 
not so frequently seen in India, may 
even be Anezeh; andif theterm Nejd 
could rightly be applied to the Arab 
horse, it might be to those of the 
Anezeh, which people is of Nejd. 
The Ibn Haddal and the Hrissa 
tribes would be the most likely to 
supply India with such horses, This 
would be more apparent if space 
permitted a discussion on the vari- 
ous tribes of Bedaween and the 
districts they occupy or visit. 

But the Shammar Arabs who 
dwell in El Djezereh between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris might 
more readily supply the Indian 
dealers than the Anezeh, and the 
horses of the Shammar must have 
influenced the breeds of horses of 
the surrounding Kurds and neigh- 
bouring Turcomans. And thus the 
Baghdad horse would be more 
Shammar; the Syrian, to some 
extent, more Anezeh. 

They who suppose that there is 
an Anezeh horse and a Nejd horse 
generally assert that inferiority of 
blood is indicated in the former by 
an inferior and coarser head. Now, 
it is particularly worthy of remark, 
thatthe very highesttype of Arabian 
head is to be seen among the horses 
of the genuine Anezeh. A fine head, 
with well-cut features perfectly set 
on to a fine neck, sharp, well-cut 
and well-placed ears, the greatest 
development of brain, the finest 
muzzies, the best eyes, the longest 
and most expanding nostrils, the 
cleanest jaws, and these set widest 
apart, are attributes of the Anezeh 
horse. 

It is often thought to be quite a 
characteristic of Arab horses, that 
they stand with their fore legs very 
much under them. Such is not 
uncommon in Syria, but it is not 
the case among horses in the 
desert, and especially among the 
Sebaa we remarked we did not see 
a single instance of a horse stand- 
ing over his legs, but all stood square 
and firm, 
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In the English thorough-bred 
horse or racer you cannot fail to 
trace his origin from the Arabian, 
with some modifications consequent 
upon a change of climate, from being 
reared for many successive genera- 
tions exclusively to one end, and 
especially from the fact that he is 
not altogether descended from pure 
Arabian blood. The great length 
contained in a more compact form 
has been changed in many instances 
to length attained by a hisies leg, 
and in some by a longer and weaker 
barrel, giving a longer line from 
the withers to the setting on of the 
tail, a longer top, and not so much 
ground stood over; but it is in the 
extremities that a considerable fall- 
ing off is principally to be dis- 
cerned. The pasterns are more up- 
right, more over the feet, and these 
are smaller; there is a loss of elas- 
ticity as well as of power; yet 
among the highest class of our racers 
are to be found horses which ap- 
proach nearer to the true Arabian 
m character and form than any 
other kind of horse. 

It has been asserted, and the 
assertion has been accepted as a 
fact, that although Arab horses 
may be obtained, no Arab will part 
with a mare. It is also supposed 
that the Arabs are in the habit of 
stitching the ears of their foals 
together. These, and other similar 
notions, must have been promul- 
gated by those who were not con- 
versant with the true Arabs of the 
desert, and would show pretty 
clearly the kind of Arabs usually 
seen or known. 

It can be easily understood that 
townsmen and outlying tribes, who 
breed for sale, would not readily 
part with a brood mare, especially 
if she were of pure blood, when 
they can so easily dispose of her 
produce to the Aghali and others 
for exportation, and that people en- 
gaged in a horse trade might adopt 
such a custom as stitching the 
ears of a foal together, hoping 
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thereby to give to an animal of 
inferior breed the appearance of a 
peculiar and subtle feature of the 
Arabian horse, and one which would 
not fail to be especially dilated 
upon. 

There is another custom very 
commonly practised in Syria, that 
is the cutting off the mane and 
shaving the tail until the colt is two 
years of age; it is, however, un- 
known in the desert. The Anezeh 
have no occasion nor any incentive 
to practise such tricks; they are 
not dealers, they do not make a 
traffic of their horses, nor do they 
ever take a horse for sale. 

The Anezeh horses are often much 
disfigured by having been fired in 
many parts of the body. Firing is 
the remedy for every real or sup- 
posed ailment, but such marks on 
any horse must not be taken as cer- 
tain signs that such a one has come 
from the desert, for firing is very 
general in the East. They are 
often excessively low in flesh, and 
are scarred and cut abont, and show 
other signs of accidents and often 
hard work. Yet among the Sebaa 
we did not see a single horse which 
was groggy, or which knuckled over 
either before or behind,or with bowed 
and shaky legs. Inflamed eyesare not 
uncommon among men and horses. 

Few if any of these horses have 
ever seen anything beyond their 
native deserts, and if by chance 
any should approach to more 
civilised regions, they show their 
desert origin by most unmistake- 
able signs of astonishment: a piece 
of cultivated ground is regarded 
with suspicion ; the sound of a bird 
in a tree will cause them to stop 
suddenly ; they will stand and stare 
up into the branches with wondering 
eyes, and nothing will induce them 
to move until their curiosity or 
alarm has been satisfied or ap- 
peased. 

They are ridden with a halter; a 
bit is almost unknown—I will not 
say is never seen in the desert, for I 
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have seen Mamond Bey, Shaykh of 
the Mowali, ride with one ; but then 
he was not in the desert at the 
time, and when he was with the 
Sebaa his attendant certainly car- 
ried a bit in his hand, but he was 
riding his mare in the usual Arab 
halter. Moreover, Mamoud Bey was 
for some two years in the Sultan’s 
bodyguard at Constantinople. Stir- 
rups are seldom used; the saddle 
is generally nothing more than a 
pad, with a leather surcingle fur- 
nished with iron rings or D’s, and 
fastened by a thong of leather. 
Mamoud Bey rode with stirrups, 
as did also Djedan Ibn Mehaid, 
* Shaykh of the Fedan, but Djedan 
rode with an Arab halter. Suley- 
man Ibn Mirshid rode with a 
halter and without stirrups, and, 
although I should say over fifty 
years and rather stout, always 
jumped on his mare in Arab 
fashion. This the Arabs do very 
elegantly. They take the rope of 
the halter, which is of camel’s 
hair, in the left hand, and lay hold 
of their mare’s neck; then, throw- 
ing back their aba or cloak with 
their right arm to free their right 
leg, take a step back with that leg 
and spring from the ground from 
the left foot ; in the act of springing 
the right leg is thrown over the 
horse, and the man falls gracefully 
into his seat. 

The dress of the Bedaween consists 
of a pair of drawers or trousers 
(but these are not worn by all), a 
long shirt, a girdle or belt is 
generally worn, an aba (or cloak) 
reaching to the ankles, and generally 
of broad white and brown stripes. 
The khafiehor headdressis a square 
of three and a half feet, of silk or 
other material with a deep fringe ; 
it is folded like a shawl, and put on 
the head so that one corner hangs 
down the back and one of the other 
two on each shoulder; it is then 
pulled over the forehead as far as 
the taste, the sun, or the weather 
may dictate. One hand holds the 
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khafieh at the chin, while the 
other pulls it out on both sides to 
cover the cheeks, something after 
the manner of blinkers. The 
aghal (a rope or band) is then 
wound round the head, which 
keeps the khafieh in its place. The 
part that was pulled forward over 
the forehead projects and shades 
the eyes, and is like the peak of a 
racing cap. The mouth and almost 
every part of the face can be pro- 
tected from wind and dust by one 
or both ends of the khafieh being 
passed over the face and tucked 
into the aghal. Among the Anezeh 
the khafieh is usually of crimson 
and yellow stripes. The Shaykhs 
among the Anezeh, as well as those 
of other Bedaween tribes, wear a 
black or cinnamon-coloured aba, 
and these are worked with gold, 
instead of the one of broad stripes, 
and a dark blue or black khafieh. 
The lance is the weapon of the 
Anezeh and the Bedaween generally ; 
it is from fourteen to sixteen feet 
long ; the blade or head is two feet 
long. The Shaykhs, their relatives, 
and a few others carry curved 
swords ; a pistol is occasionally seen, 
otherwise firearms are unknown. 
There are certainly “many diffi- 
culties to be overcome in visiting 
the Anezeh, and buying horses from 
them. It is difficult to go into the 
desert at all times ; you must know 
to whom and where to go—to be 
unprepared or to go unexpected 
would defeat the object. It is 
difficult to buy from a people who 
have no desire to sell, and it is 
often a matter of opportunity. 
We found it easier to get mares 
than horses, for there was a greater 
selection. Great patience is neces- 
sary. Some prejudices and pre- 
conceived notions and ideas have 
to be abandoned; above all, there 
must be a resolute determination 
to accept nothing but that which 
is of undoubted blood. And this 
would prove the greatest stumbling- 
block to most; for one, if unpre- 
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pared and without a considerable 
amount of knowledge on the subject, 
might easily be misled and tempted 
by the appearance of other horses 
before the desert was entered, and 
long before the Anezeh were 
reached. Even then you could not 
buy in large numbers—merely one 
or two at a time—and perhaps if 
a dozen were got during as many 
months one might consider oneself 
fortunate. The prices which alone 
would secure horses from this 
people would preclude their being 
purchased by dealers and specu- 
lators, except under rare circum- 
stances. 

Occasionally single Anezeh horses 
may be found scattered about the de- 
sert. Men possessed of a good horse 
may have separated themselves 
from their tribes, and would easily 
find an asylum in some other camp 
of Bedaween, as besides the feeling 
of hospitality inbred in the Beda- 
ween, an Anezeh horse would always 
be welcome, and the horse would 
support his owner. We made a 
lengthened journey through a part 
of the desert in the winter during 
the absence of the Anezeh to 
look up three or four horses whose 
owners were thus separated from 
their tribes. These horses were at 
great distances apart: the first we 
intended to have visited had been 
taken away only a few days before, 
by a body of Arabs who had come 
a long distance to induce the man 
to return to his tribe with his horse, 
or to negotiate for him: the affair 
ended unfortunately; either the 
owner persistently refused all offers, 
or some altercation took place about 
terms: the result was, the owner 
was run through the body with a 
lance, and the horse taken off. 


To sum up,—although we feel 
assured there is still very much to 
be learnt from the Arabs about 
themselves and their horses, we 
believe the abstract truth to be 
that there is but one breed of 
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Arabian horses, and it is to be 
found in the highest perfection 
among the Anezeh tribes, and 
that certain tribes of this people 
are possessed of better horses and 
are more particular in breeding 
than others; that although horses 
of the same blood and in many 
instances of the same strains are to 
be found among other tribes of 
genuine Arabs, from many causes, 
which cannot now be more fully 
discussed, they are neither very 
numerous nor to be found in the 
same perfection—which is borne 
out by the fact that these tribes 
seek for fresh blood, as has been 
shown, from the Anezeh; that the 
blood of the Arab horse is widely 
disseminated from various sources, 
the Anezeh, the Shammar, the Tai, 
and the local tribes of Northern 
Arabia, in many districts bordering 
upon the desert, and that the 
horses in these districts, conse- 
quently more or less of Arab blood, 
are those usually and very generally 
accepted as Arabs ; and further we 
expect few genuine Anezeh horses 
have ever been seen out of the 
desert. In looking back to those 
I had selected in India as being 
probably of pure blood, I cannot 
hide from myself that, comparing 
them with the horses we saw among 
the Anezeh, the number must be 
still further reduced. 

I have heard it urged there must 
be more horses than the Arabs can 
require, and consequently such are 
exported. Some are, doubtless, but 
the surplus horses of the Anezeh 
may be easily accounted for with- 
out the aid of exportation. In the 
first place they often lose a great 
many from dearths; secondly, the 
tribes of Anezeh, which are more 
warlike and use up more than they 
breed, draw upon those tribes for 
their horses who are more pastoral 
and breed more; thirdly, the 
greater local tribes obtain stallions 
for the use of their people from the 
Anezeh, and these tribes in turn 
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supply smaller tribes and the Arab 
population partially nomadic and 
partly living in villages on the 
borders of the desert. 

In thus accounting for any sur- 
plus of Anezeh horses, it will also 
appear how there are three or four 
circles to be penetrated before the 
true Arabian can be found in per- 
fection. 

Of the six horses and mares we 
obtained from the Anezeh, two 
colts and two mares and a foal are 
now in England, and therefore there 
is a chance of the scheme proposed 
in Newmarket and Arabia having 
a commencement ; but, to carry it 
- out, other selections from the desert 
would be most advisable. The 
Arabian blood should be kept pure; 
there should be no admixture of 
blood. To obtain any improvementin 
our present stock, the horses should 
alone be used for that purpose. 

In conclusion, I regret to say 
I have recently received tidings of 
the sad death, by poison, of Suley- 
man ibn Mirshid (‘Shaykh of 
Shaykhs’), the head of the Sebaa 
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tribes of Anezeh, and Shaykh of 
the Gumassa tribe, with whom we 
were staying in the desert last 
year. This has led to events, 
a statement of which will show 
further the connection of the 
Anezeh tribes with their original 
home, Central Arabia. After Suley- 
man’s death another leader to the 
Sebaa was appointed, but from a 
different tribe. Healso met with an 
untimely and sudden death. Their 
respective tribes have severed from 
the Sebaa Confederation, and will 
remain in the Nejd; the other five 
tribes will continue their extended 
migrations under, I hear, the leader. 
ship of Djedan ibn Mehaid. Thus 
not only do families within tribes 
of Anezeh remain behind in the 
Nejd, and others migrate in their 
stead, but, as in this instance, two 
entire tribes remain in the South, 
and the Erfudde, who were the last 
or one of the last tribes to migrate 
from Central Arabia about twelve 
or fifteen years since, returned to 
the Nejd for good after a very few 
years. 


*,* The Author of ‘Remarks on Modern Warfare’ in our June number was desirous 
of replying to Mr. Ruskin’s Letter on the subject, which appeared in July, but from the 
claims on our space we are unable to admit further discussion on the particular points 


in question.—Eb. 





